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FOREIGN MISSIONS A FAILURE? : 


By J. Exuiot Ross, C.S.P. 


HE Catholic Church is 85 per 


cent failure. 

“For it is only 15 per cent suc- 
cessful.” 

I know that this statement is 
somewhat startling. But it is quoted 
rhetorically, like Father Tom 
Burke’s famous introduction in his 
sermon on the Jesuits. And having, 
as I hope, secured the reader’s at- 
tention, I shall ask him to consider 
this illustration. Suppose, for a 
moment, that a group of capitalists 
undertake to form a tremendous 
trust upon the assumption that they 
ean get the whole world’s business 
in a particular commodity, like 
rubber. Of course, immediate suc- 
cess might not be expected. But if 
this organization went on to ten, 
twenty-five, fifty, a hundred years, 


iManuel des Missions Catholiques. Par 
rd Arens, S.J. Louvain: Museum Les- 

Slanum. 24 /r. 

Les Aspirations Indigénes et les Missions. 
le Rendu de la Troisiéme Semaine de 

Missiologie de Louvain. Same publisher. 10 fr. 


and was getting at the end of that 
time, not the whole business,—not 
three-quarters of it, nor one-half of 
it, nor even a fourth,—but only 
about 15 per cent, would it not be 
reasonable to say that this trust had 
been only 15 per cent successful? 

Well, that is something like what 
we have in regard to the Catholic 
Church. We may call it a gigantic 
religious trust. Christ laid the com- 
mand upon His organization to be 
universal, to preach the Gospel to 
every nation and to every living 
creature. And to-day,—not, as we 
assumed in the case of the rubber 
trust, after 10, or 50, or 100 years, 
but—after 2,000 years, what do we 
find? That the Catholic Church 
has about 15 per cent of the world’s 
supply of possible members, that is 
to say, of the world’s population. 
If 100 per cent would be absolute 
success, might not we say that the 
Catholic Church is only 15 per cent 
successful, is 85 per cent failure? 
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I do not mean to detract in the 
least from the glory due to the long 
line of missionaries who have given 
themselves so completely to spread- 
ing the Kingdom of God on earth. I 
do not want to minimize what the 
devoted men and women of to-day 
are doing to extend the frontiers of 
that Kingdom. Rather is it my de- 
sire to strengthen their hands, to 
arouse the Catholics who are inter- 
ested in missions to realize the sit- 
uation so keenly that they will do 
everything possible to uphold and 
help these devoted servants of 
Christ. And I want to stimulate 
others to join them because they 
have seen the vision of this gigantic 
task to be accomplished. 

Something is needed to jolt us out 
of the rut in which we ordinarily 
live. We need something to make 


us see the situation from a univer- 
sal, catholic point of view. Crowded 


churches and multitudinous activi- 
ties here at home may lead us to 
imagine that we are more successful 
than we really are. We behold 
great cathedrals rising over the 
land, we estimate our numbers in 
tens of millions, we have Catholic 
schools and colleges on every hand, 
we see innumerable works of mercy 
carried on by the Catholic Church, 
—and we forget that even here at 
home we are only a small minority. 
If we take as our standard the ideal 
of an absolutely universal Church, 
then even here, in the midst of all 
this wealth, all this activity, we are 
only a little more than 15 per cent 
successful. 

Anything which helps us to a 
truly Catholic view, which takes us 
out of ourselves and dissipates our 
ignorance regarding the Church as 
a whole, will help on the mission- 
ary spirit. Knowledge is power in 
this field as well as in any other. 
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Ignorance is the curse of religious 
life. Lack of knowledge is the 
great foundation for prejudice and 
inactivity. 

Therefore I wish to recommend 
most heartily two books which 
have recently come to my attention. 
One of them is by that veteran in 
this particular field, Father Bernard 
Arens, S.J. It is a new and enlarged 
edition of his former manuals of 
mission information. This French 
edition is called Manuel des Mis- 
sions Catholiques. The other book 
is a collection of papers read at the 
Third Missionary Week held at the 
University of Louvain in 1925. All 
these papers were on the influence 
of national aspirations upon the 
missions, and so the book bears the 
general title, Les Aspirations In- 
digénes et les Missions. 

These two books supplement each 
other wonderfully well. Father 
Arens gives us the general back- 
ground of facts connected with 
Catholic missions, and the papers of 
the missionary congress discuss one 
important element bearing upon the 
success of those missions. Father 
Arens’s book runs to nearly 600 
pages octavo. It would be hard to 
imagine more information upon 
missions crowded into the same 
space. A summary of its contents 
will give some idea, but a very in- 
adequate idea, of its usefulness. 

The work is divided into ten 
parts. The first part is the ecclesi- 
astical background. The organiza- 
tion of missionary activity is de- 
scribed, with the Pope as the su- 
preme head, assisted by the Con- 
gregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith and the various religious 
orders and congregations having 
missionaries in the field. 

The next two parts take up in 
order missionary priests and sis 
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ters. Then we have a discussion 
of the personnel of the missions 
and the formation of houses in 
missionary countries. In the sec- 
tion on priests there should have 
been some mention of the Paulist 
Fathers in the United States. For 
certainly their work of expounding 
Catholicism to the great non- 
Catholic American public is just as 
much missionary work as laboring 
among the Indians in Dakota, or 
the negroes of the South. The basis 
on which Father Arens decides 
what is and is not missionary work 
in the United States is not quite 
clear. But when French mission- 
aries having churches for negroes 
in the Fall River diocese are in- 
cluded, surely the Paulists should 
be mentioned. 

The fifth and sixth parts treat of 
the field of action and the resources 
of the missions. These are fol- 


lowed by a section on the associa- 
tions for the support of the mis- 
sions, such as the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, and the 


Holy Child. One section is de- 
voted to missionary magazines, and 
another to more ambitious studies 
of missions. The amount of detail 
in the book is brought out more 
clearly, perhaps, in this section de- 
voted to magazines than in any 
other part. Even such physically 
insignificant magazines as The 
Colored Man’s Friend, published in 
Galveston, Texas, find a place here. 

The Paulist Fathers come in for 
mention in this connection, for 
Father Arens has this reference: 
“1896. The Missionary. The Apos- 
tolic Mission House, Washington, 
D. C.; in 8vo (1924: 34th volume). 
Monthly accounts of the popular 
Paulist missions and of the mis- 
sionary movement in the United 
States.” Which goes to show that 
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the Paulists should have found a 
place, too, under the congregations 
doing missionary work in this 
country. 

The concluding section also 
brings out very clearly the thor- 
oughness with which Father Arens 
discusses every phase of missionary 
activity. Here he collects informa- 
tion regarding the distances be- 
tween certain ports—such as New 
York—and the mission fields, with 
the names of steamship companies 
and possible routes. Nothing seems 
to be forgotten. There are details 
of cable lengths and rates, of tele- 
graph and postal facilities, of the 
{ime it takes for communication be- 
tween various points. 

With the traditional German 
thoroughness, Father Arens has set 
down almost everything that is 
available concerning Catholic mis- 
sions. Some appendixes contain 
tables giving the figures for Catholic 
missions in 1918 and in 1923, so 
that some idea of progress can be 
formed. Of course, these tables do 
not contain all the facts that one 
should like to know about Catholic 
missions. But they do contain al- 
most everything that can be ob- 
tained. They give us the number of 
Catholic priests in the various fields 
divided between the native and 
foreign, the number of brothers, 
sisters, seminarians,  catechists, 
physicians; the number of native 
and foreign Catholics, the number 
of catechumens, and the number of 
the non-Christian population among 
whom our missionaries are work- 
ing; the number of grammar 
schools, high schools, colleges, and 
professional schools, with the 
pupils divided by sex; the orphan 
asylums and their inmates, the hos- 
pitals and dispensaries; even the 
number of printing establishments. 
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Moreover, Father Arens realizes 
that any Catholic who is interested 
in missions wants to know how our 
missions compare with those of 
Protestants. And so two tables are 
devoted to the state of Protestant 
missions in 1925. They are not as 
detailed as the tables for our own 
missions, but they afford some basis 
for comparison. 

I have said that Father Arens’s 
book contains nearly everything 
that is available on missions. But 
the value of his work would have 
been increased considerably had 
he calculated for us certain inter- 
esting facts really contained in his 
own figures. For instance, on page 
108 he gives a table showing the 
total number of priests, and the 
number of native priests in the mis- 
sion fields. But to facilitate com- 
parison one column should have 
given the percentages. 


Again, we do not really learn 
much about our success or failure 
in a given field merely by knowing 


that Catholics gained so many 
thousands between 1918 and 1923. 
To form a judgment, we should 
know what would have been the 
natural increase by excess of births 
over deaths. Thus in Asia there 
were 6,687,829 Catholics in 1923 and 
6,097,881 in 1918, a difference of 
589,948. But how much of this in- 
crease was purely natural? I do 
not know the birth and death rates 
for Asia, but if births exceeded 
deaths by twenty per thousand, 
then this increase would be ac- 
counted for. In that case, we 
should really be making practically 
no progress in converting Asia. 
Furthermore, we ought to be able 
to compare at a glance the progress 
of one section of the world with 
another. To do this, Father Arens 
should have calculated for us the 
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percentage of increase. Thus Africa 
had an increase of 792,526 in the 
number of Catholics. This is about 
33 per cent more than the increase 
for Asia. But when we compare the 
rate of increase, we find that 
Africa’s was more than four times 
that of Asia. 

We miss, too, an index of subject 
matter. There is an index of per- 
sons, and that is all to the good, but 
it does not supply the lack of a gen- 
eral index. The usefulness of the 
Manuel des Missions Catholiques 
would be enormously increased by 
a complete index. 

In spite of these reservations, 
however, I should say that there is 
no better storehouse of information 
on Catholic missions than this 
book of Father Arens. It would 
form an admirable source book for 
missionary societies throughout the 
country. Wherever we have groups 
coming together for the study of 
missions, Father Arens’s book ought 
to take first place. There is no 
rhetoric in it, there is no attempt to 
appeal to the emotions through fine 
writing. But the cold orderly pres- 
entation of fact after fact is prob- 
ably the most telling way in the 
end of helping the cause of Catholic 
missions. 

I started by quoting the state- 
ment that the Catholic Church is 
85 per cent failure, because it has 
only 15 per cent of the world’s 
population. And of course, if we 
are going to remedy this condition, 
if we are going to give it a greater 
percentage of success, we must 
know why it has failed. By one of 
those coincidences that are always 
happening in life, there came to 
hand at the same time as Father 
Arens’s Manuel des Missions Catho- 
liques, the papers of the mission 
week held at the University of Lou- 
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yain in 1925. They all bore upon 
the general subject of national 
aspirations and the missions, and I 
think that here we have a key to 
much of the failure of the Catholic 
Church to convert the whole world. 

For national aspirations operate 
in three ways to the disadvantage 
of the missions. First of all, na- 
tionalism frequently develops the 
attitude we so often hear expressed 
in the phrase, “Charity begins at 
home.” People who can’t see be- 
yond the confines of their own little 
corner of the world are never tired 
of reiterating that there is too much 
work to be done at home to be 
bothered about the Chinese or the 
Hindus, that we ought to convert 
America before we send out mis- 
sionaries to convert Africa. 

That objection sounds very plau- 
sible. But the very people who 
make it are usually the ones who 
do not take very much interest in 
converting America. Their charity 
doesn’t begin even at home. And 
the consequence is that we are not 
much more successful from the 
standpoint of percentages in Amer- 
ica than we are in the world taken 
asa whole. The fallacy of the posi- 
tion resides, I suppose, in the fact 
that people whose charity begins 
at home will not let it stay there, 
that those who are really working 
for the conversion of their own 
home countries are also inevitably 
interested in the conversion of the 
world. 

But these national aspirations 
work out to the disadvantage of 
missions in another way. They 
make it difficult for us to approach 
the natives with a universal world- 
wide religion. Different nations 
want their own national religions, 
just as they want their own national 
customs in other fields, just as they 


want their own national languages. 
And it is a very difficult thing to 
overcome these prejudices. 

Nationalism has probably been 
intensified within our generation, 
rather than weakened. Whatever 
tendency improved means of com- 
munication may have had to break 
down national barriers and prej- 
udices has been more than offset 
by the upbuilding of national 
armies and national schools. And 
large sections of the world—such as 
China and India—have recently 
seen intensely nationalistic move- 
ments developed to the great detri- 
ment of missionary progress. 

Our papers have a great deal to 
say just now about the laws in 
Mexico forbidding foreigners to ex- 
ercise any religious ministry. Abbé 
Corman, in one of the papers, says 
that Cuba has a similar law, though 
the actual fact is that the Cuban 
legislature is merely considering 
such a law. This attitude, of 
course, is largely due to hatred of 
religion. But to some extent at 
least it is probably merely an ex- 
pression of growing nationalism. 

Certainly these national prej- 
udices can be overcome only by a 
frank acceptance of their existence 
and by a frank relinquishment of 
corresponding national prejudices 
and aspirations on the part of the 
missionaries. And that nationalism 
on the part of missionaries is the 
third way in which nationalism in- 
terferes with the conversion of the 
world. For just as the people who 
are to be evangelized in Japan or 
Egypt have their own national as- 
pirations, so, too, missionaries from 
France or Germany or Holland or 
America have their national as- 
pirations. And quite often, prob- 
ably, it is not so much a conflict 
between national aspirations on the 
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part of the persons to be evangelized 
and Catholicism that operates to 
limit the effectiveness of our mis- 
sionary efforts, as it is a conflict 
between the national aspirations of 
the missionaries and of the persons 
to be converted. That is, the mis- 
sionaries are carrying over into 
their Catholicism certain national 
customs and attitudes that are 
really not essential to this univer- 
sal Church, which are to some ex- 
tent inconsistent with the univer- 
sality of the Church if they are to 
be forced upon other nationalities. 

The conflict during the Boxer Re- 
bellion, for instance, does not seem 
to have been exclusively or pri- 
marily religious. Missionaries were 
killed, not so much because of any 
particular Christian tenet they were 
preaching, as because they were 
“foreign devils.” In The Field Afar 


for October of last year, we were 


reminded that China is passing 
through another anti-foreign move- 
ment. “It is said,” according to 
the author of this article, “that the 
signal for the present activities 
against Christianity was given when 
Protestants . . . took over a gov- 
ernment-owned building in Peking 
for the purpose of holding a con- 
vention. . . . Again, some of the 
Protestant missionaries who come 
to China are filled with the idea of 
transferring American laws to 
China.” 

I give this quotation not as an 
attack on Protestant missionaries, 
but as an acknowledgment by one of 
our own missionaries that the 
movement is anti-foreign rather 
than anti-religious, and as showing 
the imperative need of keeping 
missionary efforts confined to the 
preaching of Christianity. 

William Franklin Sands, who was 
for some years confidential ad- 
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viser on foreign affairs to the Em- 
peror of Korea, gives us another 
example from a country where all 
the Christians were Catholics. In 
The Field Afar for September, 1925, 
he says that the Korean who was 
Minister of Police at the time the 
persecutions took place _ thought 
they were to a great extent anti- 
foreign rather than anti-Christian. 

“Tell me first,” asked Sands of 
the Minister, “did you kill them be- 
cause of their religion? .. .” 

“Because of their religion? Yes 
and no. We were afraid of for- 
eigners. We had suffered greatly 
from foreigners. At that time 
Catholic Christianity was the only 
foreign religion here, and it was 
spreading. It was the religion of 
outsiders; so we killed those who 
professed and would not renounce 
it. But we did not know anything 
about the religion of Christ, except 
that it was foreign.” 

Something of the same element 
of nationalism intruded itself in 
Japan in the seventeenth century. 
And there it was further com- 
plicated by the rival national as- 
pirations of the Dutch and Portu- 
guese. The missionaries were at- 
tacked largely as Europeans, and 
the native Christians were looked 
upon as traitors who had taken up 
with a foreign enemy. 

Now, if this anti-foreign element 
is an important strain in almost 
every modern instance of persecu- 
tion, may it not be that the mis- 
sionaries did not sufficiently divest 
themselves of their European atti- 
tudes? The most striking illustra- 
tion of this is probably the very 
recent case of French missionaries 
in Syria. “On what seems to be 
reliable authority,” says the Ave 
Maria editorially (N. S., Vol. XXIII, 
No. 4) “it is stated that sixty-eight 
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members of French religious com- 
munities were mobilized—some of 
them were killed—during the re- 
cent uprising of the Druses in 
Syria... . A bishop in Syria tells us 
that it will be half a century before 
the scandal of ‘missionaries turned 
murderers,’ as one of the natives 
expressed it, is entirely removed in 
the Far East. ‘Your hands are red 
with the blood of your brethren,’ 
said a Mahommedan chief to a mis- 
sionary who fought as a soldier in 
France; ‘and you come back here 
and tell us that your God is a God 
of love and peace! Go home, and 
remain there with your Christian 
dogs.’ ” 

But while this is the most evident 
example of missionaries carrying 
over national attitudes, there have 
been many less palpable cases. 

The mission seminar of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain has in the life of 
Robert de Nobili (Un Jésuite 
Brahme) given us a very telling 
lesson in the success of adapting 
missionary effort to the national 
prejudices of the people to be con- 
verted. The missionaries who fol- 
lowed St. Francis Xavier in India 
tried to make their neophytes Portu- 
guese as well as Christians, and 
thereby created an aversion to 
Christianity on the part of the 
natives. Father de Nobili, on the 
contrary, made an exhaustive study 
of the natives, and he became con- 
vinced that many of the customs 
which his predecessors had declared 
illicit were nothing more than civil 
or social functions. Therefore he 
allowed his converts to retain them, 
with the hope of spanning the 
chasm which had hitherto separated 
Christians and Hindus. 

That the men at Louvain inter- 
ested in missions have to some ex- 
tent learned the lesson of Father de 
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Nobili’s life is shown by the selec- 
tion of this topic of national aspira- 
tions for discussion at their mission 
week. But I think the very fact 
that the discussion, with the excep- 
tion of two papers, was entirely by 
European missionaries is in itself 
an indication that the full import of 
these national prejudices had not 
been realized. If it had been real- 
ized, would they not have had 
native Chinese and Japanese and 
East Indians and Africans voice the 
national attitudes of these people 
towards a universal religion? 

We have, then, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, this 
third effect of nationalism worming 
its way into our missionary en- 
deavors, and after so many hun- 
dreds of. years the Catholic Church 
is largely European. It is a fact 
that we have a European Church 
exercising certain spheres of in- 
fluence in China—Japan, India, 
Africa—rather than a native Catho- 
lic Chinese Church manned by 
Chinese priests, governed by Chi- 
nese bishops, supported by a Chi- 
nese laity. 

We see something of the same 
sort working out right under our 
own eyes here in the United States. 
I should say that one great obstacle 
to the spread of Catholicism is the 
idea on the part of the non-Catholic 
American population that the Catho- 
lic Church is European, that it is 
foreign. In many instances, of 
course, this prejudice is unfounded. 
There have been gross inventions 
and misrepresentations. But, on 
the other hand, have we Catholics 
really given sufficient consideration 
to the national American aspira- 
tions? Or have we adopted rather 
a “take-it-or-leave-it” attitude? 

As we look over the Catholic 
Church in this country, do we not 
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find that there have been little 
Italies, and little Irelands, and 
little Bohemias, and little Germanies 
transported from Europe? Do we 
not find that the national prejudices 
of different groups making up the 
Catholic body in this country have 
divided Catholics themselves? And 
if they have divided Catholics, have 
they not operated to a very impor- 
tant extent in preventing non-Cath- 
olics from accepting Catholicism? 
The foreignness of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, how- 
ever, has been exaggerated by Abbé 
Corman in one paper (page 165), 
where he says that in the United 
States the greater part of the 
bishops are foreign-born. Of the 
115 bishops in the United States, 81 
are recorded in Who’s Who for 
1924. Of those appearing in Who’s 
Who, 63 were born in the United 
States, and 18 were born abroad. 


* * * 


These two books, then, Father 
Arens’s, the systematic, statistical 
study of Catholic missions, giving 
the figures as far as they are avail- 
able, showing us the number of 
Catholics and the number of non- 
Catholics, showing the progress or 
retrogression between different peri- 
ods; and these papers on national 
aspirations and the missions are ex- 
tremely important from the stand- 
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point of the universality of the 
Catholic Church. They are comple- 
mentary to each other. They show 
us what we have accomplished; 
and why, to a large extent, we have 
not accomplished more. They de- 
serve a wide circulation, thorough 
study, long meditation. 

And it will not be amiss for all 
of us honestly to examine our con- 
sciences on the question of mis- 
sions. What have we done to raise 
the percentage of success for the 
Catholic Church? Have we given 
money for foreign missions? Have 
we given personal effort at home? 
Have we allowed our national as- 
pirations to interfere with mission- 
ary work? Or have we clung tena- 
ciously to some non-essential that 
rubbed the wrong way the national 
aspirations of those outside the 
Church? 

There is not much prospect of 
raising the percentage of success for 
the Church until most of us can 
answer satisfactorily all these ques- 
tions, that is, until we can get an 
aroused laity. Priests and brothers 
and sisters cannot do everything. 
They must have the hearty codp- 
eration of the whole Church. If 
we can’t get that we might as well 
change Christ’s words from “Preach 
the Gospel to every living creature” 
to “Preach the Gospel to 15 per cent 
of all living creatures.” 





A DEPARTURE DELAYED. 


By JAMES W. BENNETT. 


HANGHAI’S foreign colony had 

debated at some length whether 
or not it would permit the concert 
of the Karnowsky Trio. The Port 
Surgeons shook their heads vigor- 
ously in disapproval. A_ public 
gathering! Dangerous! Of course, 
the scourge beginning to lift a 
hydra head might just be influenza. 
But it looked ominously like pneu- 
monic plague. 

Joseph Roderick, the youthful 
American violinist of the trio, 
alighted from his rickshaw at nine, 
the night of the concert. He stared 
miserably for a moment at the 
barn-like auditorium on Bubbling 
Well Road—stared and dumbly 
wished that the authorities had for- 
bidden the performance. Sascha 
and Ivan, cellist and pianist, were 
ill. And he,—well, he felt uncom- 
monly seedy. 

Rickshawing up the road after 
him came his two Russian com- 
panions. Each had slumped far 
down in his conveyance. Both 
roused themselves with an evident 
effort when the shafts were dropped 
and the coolie called: 

“Dis b’long proper place, Mas- 
ters.” 

Waiting at the door for them, 
Roderick swayed giddily. “I wish 
to heaven the concert were over! 
What's the matter with me? Won- 
der if I've caught that—that infer- 
nal—?” 

“The plague?” Sascha Karnowsky 
completed the sentence. The pianist 
tried to smile as he climbed the 
steps. “Courage, mon enfant !—Yet, 


I, too, wish it were over. I think 
we all have the—what you say?— 
the influenza. My head, it beats 
like that tom-tom in the Saigon 
temple, yes?” 

Ivan Karnowsky joined them, un- 
accountably stumbling under the 
weight of his cello. “This!” He 
touched the side of his instrument. 
“This, and your violin, José,—yes, 
and the melodies from your piano, 
Sascha,—it is the great doctor, the 
music! It makes us,—how you say 
it, José?—carry on. Come now, we 
must hurry. We shall give them 
our best. It is not fair to them—” 
Ivan’s hand went out sweepingly 
toward the massed humanity in 
motor cars and rickshaws and afoot 
converging toward the main door- 
ways of the playhouse. He shrugged 
and without speaking further 
entered the building. 

The throng that night taxed the 
ancient theater to capacity. It was 
the height of the winter season, just 
approaching Chinese New Year. 
About the assemblage scintillated a 
gayety that resolutely refused to 
take account of the lowering plague 
clouds. 

Downstairs: broadcloth and ivory 
shoulders; jewels and decorated 
uniforms; conspicuously, the gold 
braid of a party of officers from a 
fleet stationed at the mouth of the 
river; and the pigeon-blood ruby 
necklace of a consul-general’s wife. 
In the balcony: customs clerks, con- 
sular secretaries and stenographers. 
A sprinkling of Chinese were pres- 
ent. They were garbed in plum or 
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cobalt colored satins, comfortably 
lined with sable. Their wives were 
demure in coats of darker hue and 
gilt-banded trousers that peeped 
beneath panel skirts; hair tightly 
brushed back, glistening, heavily 
ornamented with pearls. 

Seated in the last row, so near 
the roof that his outstretched hand 
could touch the tawdry frescoes, 
was a small Chinese. As the con- 
cert began, he leaned forward 
abruptly. He differed from his 
countrymen there in several ways. 
His jacket was of cheap, black 
sateen, lined with yellow wool. His 
long under-robe was fashioned of 
blue coolie cloth. Though his face 
expressed the placid repose of his 
fellows, his eyes differed. During 
the opening numbers of the music, 
the eyes of the other Chinese were 
guarded and a trifle bewildered. 
His sparkled—a gray lagoon in a 
mandarin’s garden, brought to life 
by flashes of morning sunlight. 

The third number was Roderick’s 
solo. He was playing Saint-Saén’s 
“Rondo Capriccioso.” At the first 
notes of the violin the crowd quieted 
and then remained mute. It was as 
though Roderick’s bow wove some 
momentary, inhibiting spell, yet, at 
the same moment, releasing their 
souls to follow him along delicate 
pathways of laughing sunshine and 
pensive shadow. 

None among them followed the 
music more worshipfully than did 
the small Chinese hunched forward 
beneath the roof. He thrilled to 
the brilliant allegro movements and 
dreamed with the gentle melody of 
the adagio. . . . Then came a lack 
of surety in the accompaniment. 
The Chinese projected himself even 
farther forward, straining, his 
hands clasped tightly. He bit his 
lip and a fleck of blood showed. 
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For, in the midst of a heavy, left- 
handed arpeggio, Sascha’s dark 
head drooped over the keys of the 
piano. The rhythm faltered per- 
ceptibly. Roderick cast a quick, 
worried glance toward Sascha. A 
moment later, they both swung into 
a faster cadence. The drooping 
head lifted. The number was car- 
ried triumphantly to its finale. 

When the applause broke forth, 
the intent auditor in the balcony 
sighed and leaned back wearily. It 
was as though he had been fighting, 
those minutes, to hold some price- 
less treasure which an irreverent 
thief had sought to filch. 

After the last encore had been 
given,—the crowd had been inexor- 
able in its demands,—and the audi- 
ence had filed from the theater, the 
Chinese still sat motionless in his 
seat. A program coolie touched him 
on the shoulder, and he started. 
Submissively, he left the building 
and melted into the endless stream 
of native pedestrians on the street. 
An hour later he was on board a 
third-class coach of the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway, bound for Soo- 
chow. ... 

In the cold, drafty dressing room 
of the theater three men looked 
soberly at each other. Their faces 
were but white blotches in the dim 
light. Because they were musicians, 
they were perhaps more delicately 
attuned to the overtones of destiny 
than other men. Now they were 
hearing a new chord, low and pro- 
found, sweeping away into eternity. 


* * * 


Roderick stumbled blindly along 
the tortuous lanes of Soochow. At 
the station behind him, Ivan and 
Sascha,—his two comrades of study 
and concert, of tours through the 
sickening heat of Burma, Java, the 
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Philippines,—were lying quietly on 
the scarred benches. They were 
alone, invested with the majestic 
loneliness that only death can give. 
Frightened Chinese scurried by and 
chattered of the dread White Fox 
Spirit. 

It had come with the rapidity of 
a storm on the Yellow Sea. When 
the trio had left Shanghai that 
morning, on their way to Peking 
and to their next engagement, the 
two Russians had again complained 
of feeling miserably ill. Roderick 
was conscious of a parched throat 
and a dreary headache. But he was 
so disturbed by the condition of the 
other two that he gave small heed 
to his own malaise. 

As the express had pulled into 
Soochow, not three hours later, an 
alarmed train official had bundled 
them off. Even, before Roderick 
ceuld leave the station shed to ob- 
tain medical aid, his two compan- 
ions had died. During the entire 
afternoon, he had sat beside them— 
stunned. 

Influenza? The disease had all 
the rapidity of pneumonic plague. 
Now, as Roderick stumbled along 
the street, he faced a certain ma- 
cabre thought: one does not con- 
sort with the pneumonic for hours, 
as he had done, and go unscathed. 

Somewhere in the city’s labyrinth 
was Nga-ka-aung,—dimly he re- 
membered hearing the name in 
Shanghai that week,—the home of 
brave plague-fighters, missionaries. 
They were Americans, his country- 
men. They would aid him in car- 
ing for the pitiable, huddled figures 
on the station bench, that were 
Sascha and Ivan. If he could find 
this Nga-ka-aung—a _ shopkeeper 
had given him vague directions in 
pidgin English. 

As though to make his way more 
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confusing, the streets were seething 
with natives. It was the last night 


of the Chinese year, the last moment 
that debts might be collected for a 
beginning of 


twelvemonth, the 
China’s only holiday. 

A number of men carried lan- 
terns, although it was not yet the 
time of the lantern festival. The 
bobbing, swaying movements of the 
lights made Roderick close his eyes 
giddily. He possessed no realiza- 
tion of the significance of those 
lanterns. Yet they were the 
shibboleths of this climacteric 
night: as long as the flame was 
kept alight, the owner of the lan- 
tern might legally collect his debts. 
Once he extinguished his lantern, 
he announced to the world that the 
money owing to him had been paid 
—or outlawed. 

There came the snapping din of 
Pekingese firecrackers. A singsong 
girl shrilled her notes from the 
upper room of a tea house. The 
noises set up a jabbing pain in 
Roderick’s temples. 

He lurched along, caroming 
against the press of people, who 
grinned good-naturedly at his un- 
certain gait. Many of them were 
celebrating with good rice wine; 
why shouldn’t the tall foreigner? 

Dull, umber flames faded in the 
west. The directions of the shop- 
keeper by now had become hope- 
lessly vague; coherent thought was 
impossible. Those cruel noises 
around him— 

He saw a dark quiet lane. Its 
shadowed depths were inviting; 
they might hold surcease. Down 
this road he moved. The night 
dropped plummet-like, and Rod- 
erick stumbled a score of times on 
the uneven flagging. The pain in 
his temples was becoming unbear- 


able. 
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Ahead loomed a low rambling 
building. The road ended abruptly; 
it was what the Chinese call “a 
‘dead’ street.” The bricks had 
fallen away from the outer wall of 
the building and lay strewn in a 
sort of open courtyard. Roderick 
stopped and leaned giddily against 
the wall. 

From within the house came the 
faint sound of music, foreign music, 
—a piano. Roderick frowned and 
swore softly; had delirium come? 
With ears intent, he listened, try- 
ing to trick the reality, to prove it 
an illusion. He could hear with 
more distinctness now. No!— it 
was real: the piano part of the 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” and played by 
an artist! Roderick recognized a 
queer fingering movement,—a 
nuance that Sascha had used for 
the phrasing of certain measures,— 
and Sascha alone had employed it. 


The playing then became blurred 
and hesitant. It faltered and lapsed 


abruptly. There was an interval 
of silence, and again the piano. This 
time it was a simple, Oriental mel- 
ody. The melody grew; it took on 
color and soul, as harmony after 
harmony was thrown into the com- 
position. 

Roderick forgot the brad-awl 
thrusts at his temples. This was 
improvisation! Improvisation with 
a power and an imagination such 
as he had rarely heard. Within 
that building was a marvelous 
musician; one who was taking the 
genius of the East and translating 
it into the terms of the West. 

Groping along the wall, Roderick 
discovered a door. It was ajar, the 
wooden crosspiece down. Within, 
all was darkness. He stood there a 
moment listening to the throbbing 
harmonies, then a dim light bobbed 
along a passageway. An old Chi- 
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nese in a tattered coolie robe came 
forward, calling out what was evi- 
dently a greeting. The light fell 
upon Roderick, and the Chinese 
stopped in surprise, jaw a-drop. It 
was clear to the American that the 
old fellow had been expecting a dif- 
ferent arrival. 

“Your master? May I see him?” 

The man shook his head. “No 
savvie.” 

Roderick repeated the question. 
The servant shrugged narrow 
shoulders and moved back into the 
gloom. 

“No! No!” shouted Roderick in 
sudden dismay. “I must go in!” 

Again the shoulders lifted, but 
the old man pointed toward the in- 
terior and beckoned Roderick to 
follow. 

The room which the violinist 
entered was a paradoxical place. In 
the center stood a grand piano, 
fashioned of ebony and polished un- 
til it glistened. It was a piano to 
grace a salon or a concert stage. 
The other furnishings bespoke utter 
poverty. On the walls were a 
sequence of scrolls, the cheapest of 
lithographed prints. The remainder 
of the wide floor space was empty 
save for two chairs of cracked, im- 
itation, Chinese redwood. 

Roderick fought down a rising 
mist and focused his gaze upon the 
sole occupant of the room,—a small 
Chinese. 

The man turned from the piano 
with a glance of annoyance. It 
changed quickly to a profound sur- 
prise and then delight. “Why, it’s 
—it’s—” 

“I heard you play—outside,” Rod- 
erick spoke up, unheeding. “I 
knew I must see you—must tell 
you—” 

“Won’t you be seated, please?” 
The Chinese spoke in fluent but 
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accented English. “This is the great 
honor. My unworthy name is 
Wing,—Wing Tse-luen.” 

“Mine is Roderick. I, also, am a 
musician.” 

“Ah, that I well know. I heard 
you play only last night in Shang- 
hai. I am dreaming yet over your 
wonderful music. But I forget— 
Iam the poor, poor host. It is to- 
night very cold on the outside. May 
I not serve you some of our spiced 
wine? Perhaps it will be pleasantly 
warm to you—” 

“Hot wine? Good God, no! 
burning now!” 

Roderick had offered one of the 
unforgivable insults in China. Yet 
Wing only smiled and appeared to 
forget the question and the reply. 
Perhaps he noticed Roderick’s 


I’m 


glazed eye and the heavy flush on 
the American’s cheek,—a flush that 
grew steadily deeper. 


He bowed 
and motioned the ancient servitor 
away. 

Roderick turned to him vividly. 
“The music I heard just now; it was 
magnificent!” 

The Chinese leaned forward, and 
his eyes glowed. “You mean the 
‘Rondo?’ ” 

“That—?” Roderick knitted his 
brows in an effort of memory. “Oh, 
yes, I recall it. You played that 
well—but not the way Sascha 
could. No, I mean the improvisa- 
tion. There!—There was genius! 
You succeeded in—” He hesitated 
and shook his head. “It is difficult 
to put into words. If I could do so 
—probably you would not under- 
stand.” 

Wing Tse-luen winced. 

Roderick noted the movement. 
His rapt self-absorption fell away. 
He became alertly conscious of 
something—a queer undercurrent 
of tragedy—that was tearing at the 
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mind of the sateen-robed figure 
seated opposite him. 

Tragedy—? he asked himself. 
Well, why not? The world was the 
abode of an infinitude of tragedy 
this night. That shrouded old con- 
cert-master who so cavalierly dis- 
missed the practices and perform- 
ances one called living,—he seemed 
to be staring Roderick in the face. 
... What was the gesture? Was he 
imperiously beckoning Roderick off 
the stage with a night-black baton? 

The American suddenly lifted 
himself from his seat. “Can you— 
would you play that improvisation 
of yours again? Perhaps I can tell 
you what it signifies to me—an 
Occidental.” 

Wing nodded and turned to the 
piano. At first, a treacherous self- 
consciousness robbed him of the in- 
ventive sureness needed in that 
most difficult form of music. Then, 
as the delicate, five-toned, Chinese 
theme touched his mind, he con- 
tinued with more sustained power. 

It was a queer, antiphonal 
chorus: the Chinese playing, now 
softly, now with crashing fortissi- 
mos; the American whispering in 
a feverish staccato,—with long 
music-filled breaks between,—striv- 
ing to capture the thoughts evoked. 

Roderick’s mind seemed to lift 
far above the tiny circle of the mun- 
dane. He became possessed of a 
mad, divining clarity such as he 
had never before known: 

“Yes—there!—the sweep and 
swing of a mighty army. The 
gleaming of swords—the red glare 
of burning. A city of straw huts, 
roaring red. Invading hordes... . 
China—waiting—patient. Helpless 
before that savage attack... . And 
now, a note of hope—of deliverance. 
It dies away .... There! You've 
changed! Trickle of blue water. 
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The low murmur of a bell. It’s an 
old dragon-carved, bronze bell of a 
temple. A girl with a painted, 
silken fan stands smiling by a 
lagoon. .. . Ah, another motif: you! 
Your own struggle—your striving 
against hopeless odds—” 

Roderick sank back abruptly. A 
cough shook him. A dazed look 
crept into his eyes. 

The narrow hands of Wing left 
the keyboard. “My friend,” he 
whispered, “you interpret my soul.” 

Roderick raised himself in his 
chair with an effort. The gray fog 
lifted. Again his mind grew clear. 
This time it planted itself surely 
and firmly before the imminence of 
the present. “Wing Tse-luen, you 
will go to America. You must! I 
detected the note of defeat; you are 
a great artist; defeat is not for 
you!” 

The Chinese made no answer, his 
face, his eyes, impassive. 

Roderick leaned forward, his eyes 
ablaze. “Within a month, our trio 
returns to America. Then you can 
—Oh, oh, no! Great God, is my mind 
playing me tricks, that I should 
forget so soon?... Ivan and 
Sascha!” He lifted himself un- 
steadily to his feet and stood mut- 
tering. The flush had grown deeper. 
“It—it’s fate, I tell you—fate! My 
meeting you, here, this of all nights. 
Yet, Ivan and Sascha,—perhaps 
they are willing it so! Meeting you 
who have caught the very soul of 
your nation! Your voice will speak 
for it—” 

Again Wing Tse-luen whispered, 
“Honorable sir, you interpret my 
dreams.” 

“Then—then you will go with me 
to America?” 

The small Chinese gazed at Rod- 
erick blankly. “America? You are 
asking me to—to go—there? Al- 
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ways have I longed for that. New 
York!—to hear your great sym- 
phonies,—your great artists. Once, 
when I studied music in a foreign 
school in Shanghai, I hoped—” He 
laughed queerly. “They were but 
dreams. I can never go to 
America.” 

“Why?” Roderick’s voice was 
flat, tired. The gray fog seemed to 
be whirling into the room. Only 
dimly could he distinguish the 
figure of Wing,—could glimpse the 
eyes of the Chinese, sad and im- 
measurably hopeless, gazing back 
at him. Through that mist, the 
words of Wing Tse-luen came drift- 
ing eerily across to him, the tones 
fainter and fainter: 

“Why—? Because, exalted sir, 
before the dawn, to-morrow, I go 
on another journey. As long as the 
kalpas of eternity. As distant, per- 
haps, as the farthest star. To-night, 
my soul leaves its miserable case- 
ment. Yet... time of... rejoicing 

. our Chinese New Year... .” 

There was a crashing in Roder- 
ick’s brain, the roar of a thousand 
distant cannon, dull yet swinging 
off into vast voids. Ceaseless reit- 
eration. . . . He slipped from his 
chair. 

* * * 


Wing Tse-luen went to the door 


opening on his inner court. His 
hands clasped and unclasped. He 
gazed into the black, starless night, 
as though in search of something 
he feared to find. Even as he looked, 
the heavens became lighter. Dawn 
struggled dispiritedly with gray 
streamers of mist. The First Day 
of the First Moon stood poised on 
the horizon. 

He sighed and returned to the 
house. On a pallet lay Roderick, 
feverishly tossing. His eyes were 
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like opaque glass that holds im- 
prisoned spots of brilliant light. 
The Chinese gazed at him fixedly 
for a moment, his own eyes vague 
with indecision. Then he straight- 
ened his shoulders and moved with 
firm tread to a carved teak chest 
across the room. He threw back 
the lid and reached down. His 
hand touched a box of black lac- 
quer. It was pungent with a strange, 
sickly-sweet aroma. His fingers lin- 
gered on this a moment, then they 
closed with a gesture of repulsion. 
After an instant of indecision, he 
reached down and opened another 
box, larger and of heavy Peking 
cloisonné. From this he took out 
a handful of dried, odorless herbs. 
He rubbed them in his palm and 
dropped the shreds in a bowl of 
water. A moment later he gently 
forced the draft to Roderick’s lips. 
There was an anxious half-hour 


of waiting. Then Wing smiled with 


weary satisfaction. The concoction 
had stilled the jerky movements, 
and the sick man’s eyelids slowly 
drooped. 

The old coolie came silently into 
the room then and stood motionless 
behind his master. Wing Tse-luen 
raised his head. He met the gaze 
of the ancient man, which held a 
faint touch of reproach. 

“Master, they have come. And 
your journey has not yet begun.” 

“Yes, Zung,” answered Wing 
colorlessly, “it is dawn, and I have 
not begun my journey. I shall 
speak to them.” He walked reso- 
lutely to the long outer hallway. 

Two gray-haired Chinese stood 
at the entrance. They started back 
upon seeing him. The paper lan- 
terns that they carried—despite the 
light of day—winked dangerously. 
They made undignified efforts to 
guard the flame. 
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Wing concealed a grim smile at 
their surprise and the succeeding 
pantomime. After all, when one 
has been facing eternal verities all 
night, the custom of carrying a 
lighted lantern the next morning 
was not impressive. He knew he 
was their debtor; he did not need 
this claptrap sign that the day had 
not officially begun for them. 

“The distinguished and honor- 
able Mr. Yang and Mr. Tsu, I,—most 
unworthy,—give you greeting—” 

“Wing Tse-luen,” interrupted 
Yang, the elder, thrusting aside the 
parade of honorifics, “I am grieved 
to see you here. I had expected to 
receive word that you had gone?” 
His eyebrows were lifted in inter- 
rogation. “You are of an old and 
exalted family. This failure of 
yours does not comport well with 
your stainless traditions.” The 
sentences were formal, but there 
sprang forth an unconcealed bitter- 
ness in the tone. 

“Esteemed sirs,” answered Wing 
with an expressionless voice and 
face, “that I realize. There may yet 
be an opportunity, before many 
days, for me to rehabilitate myself 
—in your eyes.” 

“Many days—?” muttered the 
elder Chinese. “But, don’t you 
realize that it is already too late? 
We had contracted but one debt— 
yours! To enable you to pay your 
creditors! Beyond the amount that 
we borrowed to save you, we owe 
no one. Fifty-five thousand 
taels—” 

Wing Tse-luen made a slight 
move, as though he desired to in- 
terrupt. Yang sternly held up his 
hand. 

“No, wait! We were the friends 
of your honorable and lamented 
father, Wing Sung-tai. Because of 
our friendship for the house of 
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Wing, we took this burden from 
your shoulders—and gladly. We 
expected that you would, of course, 
be able to repay us. Near the end 
of this year, we learned that you 
were penniless; that you neglected 
your father’s business for the harsh 
and meaningless sounds of foreign 
music. Then we heard that you 
went to Shanghai,—we presumed, 
—to borrow the silver. But no! 
You returned to Soochow and did 
not come to see us. All day we 
have waited in our office. What 
answer can you make to this?” 

“None,” Wing Tse-luen replied 
softly. “None, except that I tried 
to borrow at Shanghai—without 
success.” 

The black lines in Yang's face 
deepened. “But, there was another 
way for you,—the way of honor! 
Had you followed the ancient cus- 
tom, we could have told our cred- 
itors that you had settled the debt 
with honor! They could not have 
expected further sacrifice from us.” 
He fell silent, moodily eying his 
lantern. His companion also pre- 
served a grim silence. 

Wing waited a courteous moment 
and then spoke: “All that, I have 
taken into my consideration. And, 
honorable sirs, until to-night,—until 
to-night,—I was determined upon— 
following the way of honor... . 
Mr. Yang, you will not understand. 
No, nor will Soochow. But there 
came a call to me, to-night,—a 
higher duty. That duty I could not 
—I did not desire to—evade. No! 
My decision is now made, and it is 
final. My departure shall be de- 
layed. I bid you both farewell.” 

He clasped his hands together; 
but the pair made no answering 
gesture. Instead they grimly ex- 
tinguished their lanterns. 

The eyes of Wing Tse-luen held 
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a dull, stricken look, as he watched 
the ceremony. It was as though 
they had, each, buried a knife in 
his throat. 

They disappeared into the mauve 
and silver dawn. 


* * * 


Roderick fought. He fought with 
all the unconscious tenacity of 
youth to hold to life. Wing Tse- 
luen also fought. His hands were 
deft and gentle, as he gave the medi- 
cines and hypodermics that the 
overworked medical missionary had 
directed. As he bent over the sick 
man, his eyes never lost their glow 
of worship. His glance seemed to 
say: this is the craftsman who has 
the power to fashion such a glory 
of iridescent melody upon _ his 
violin. 

The first day of his illness, Rod- 
erick had babbled in his delirium 
of Ivan and Sascha. Wing listened 
intently. The murmured words 
gave him a clew. He went to the 
railway station and took away the 
bodies of the two Russians. He 
arranged that the pair should be 
buried on a hillside near the Grand 
Canal. It was a sheltered spot, 
shadowed and protected by the 
leaning Pagoda; since certain winds 
that swoop across the Soochow 
hillsides are known to be freighted 
with many shui-mang devils. 

Yet, in the city, mandarin and 
merchant, compradore and coolie, 
all, knew that Wing Tse-luen, son 
of the late Wing Sung-tai, had lost 
face forever. None among them was 
surprised, however, to learn that his 
creditors, the already poverty- 
stricken firm of Yang and Tsu, 
Limited, had closed their doors. 
Nor were they astonished to hear 
the partners had partaken of opium 
so energetically that both were 
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found dead the next night. ... The 
honorable house of Wing lay in a 
shadow, a shadow cast by an in- 
terrupted journey. 


* * * 


The glory of spring permeated 
the narrow, malodorous streets of 
Soochow. The Great Pagoda reared 
itself against a sky of blue that 
seemed many shades deeper. The 
crumbling Chang Mén Gate drowsed 
in the sunlight. In the dilapidated 
old garden of Wing Tse-luen, a few 
straggling flowers opened gentle 
petals to the warm morning. 

Roderick rose from his bed that 
day for the first time. The medical 
missionary from Nga-ka-aung had 
permitted that he essay a few 
tentative steps. Danger was past. 


By some queer trick of fate, the 
disease that had struck down his 
two Russian companions had spared 


him. It had been one chance in a 
thousand, the doctor said. Yet 
Wing Tse-luen had been there to 
grasp and hold the thousandth 
chance. 

Feebly Roderick walked out into 
the garden and smiled at the watch- 
ful Wing. The Chinese smiled 
back; but the weary eyes and the 
stern—the unaccountably stern— 
set of the lips belied the expression. 
It bespoke his many sleepless vigils; 
and something else,—that shadow 
of uncompleted justice. 

The American seated himself on 
a dilapidated carved wood bench. 
“Wing,” he began, “yesterday and 
the day before, I tried to tell you 
how eternally grateful I feel. But 
you wouldn’t listen! I won’t try 
any more. Just the same, I do feel 
it. I've had lots of time, these past 
few days, to think and to plan,— 
and I’ve made a decision. Want to 
hear it?” 
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Wing turned his head away 
quickly. “If you wish to tell me.” 

“It’s just this: in another week I 
shall be able to travel, so the medico 
says. We'll go down to Shanghai 
and get the first steamer for 
America! You—vwell, I want you 
to go with me—as my—my guest,” 
he finished awkwardly. 

Again Wing Tse-luen_ smiled. 
“Ey-ah, I shall go on a great jour- 
ney. But not with you, my dear 
friend.” Then, under his breath, 
“Not with you.” 

Roderick did not understand. 
“Oh, but it isn’t such a long trip! 
Why, after you’ve made it once, it 
doesn’t seem far.” 

“After I’ve ... made it... once. 
But I speak of a different journey. 
I told you of it, the night you came 
here. But, of that, you were so ill, 
you would not remember. Yes, you 
will return to your America. A 
great nation will rejoice in the 
golden notes of your violin. ... 
And, when I meet those who—who 
wait at my journey’s end, perhaps 
they—will not judge me _ too 
harshly.” 

“You talk in riddles, Wing.” 

“Ah, I fear I do. But you will 
understand later. And—now, I go 
to prepare for my journey.” 

Roderick gave Wing a mystified 
glance as the latter moved com- 
posedly into the house. 

The Chinese went into the sick 
room and opened that carved teak 
chest. He reached down and drew 
forth the black lacquer box. He 
lifted the lid. Again the pungent 
aroma met his nostrils. It con- 
tained but a few dried herbs, similar 
in outward appearance to those 
that had broken Roderick’s first de- 
lirium, six weeks before. 

Calmly he shredded the herbs 
and dropped them into a bowl. He 
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picked up Roderick’s water jar and 
filled the bowl. For a thoughtful 
moment he stirred the mixture. 
Then, pouring the potion into a 
mock-jade tumbler and carefully 
emptying the remainder on the 
stone-flagged floor, he returned to 
the garden. 

There he spoke to Roderick. “I 
drink, my friend,—alone. I drink 
to your great and even greater 
artistry. To the hot, white fire of 
your genius. I drink to our jour- 
neys: yours to America, and mine 

He hesitated a moment. “Wait, 
perhaps I should tell you. Your 
Western mind differs—from the 
Oriental. And I would that your 
memory of me should be—should 
be—” He shrugged and left the 
thought incomplete. Then he went 
on: 

“I had a great debt, many thou- 
sand Haikwan taels. I was but the 
poor business man. My love and 
my thoughts were ever with my 
music. At our New Year time, the 
debt should have been met. Two 
men depended upon my paying. 
They—how do you say it?—they 
went on my note. I could not pay. 
My failure caused them to start 
upon the long, long journey. Had 
I gone instead,—by our custom,— 
they would have been exonerated. 

“Yet, I would not have willed it 
differently. For I have preserved 
to the world the gleaming melodies 
that you, alone, can bring forth. 


A DEPARTURE DELAYED 


And that, my friend, that is well.” 
Wing sighed and was silent a 
moment. 

Roderick, trying to fathom where 
these words were leading, made no 
move to interrupt. 

“Yet, I would not have willed it 
differently. Even though my people 
withdrew from me as I passed along 
the street. ... And now, I delay too 
long.” 

Wing Tse-luen raised his glass 
and smiled at Roderick. “I drink 
to my journey—to my ancestors!” 

Not until then did the American 
realize. He sprang forward, but too 
late. The mock-jade tumbler had 
been drained. 

With a shudder Wing sank at 
Roderick’s feet. He was still smil- 
ing. The latter, stooping over him, 
saw that the eyes, raised to the 
morning sunlight, were already 
sightless. ... 

In Soochow, 
coolie, 


compradore and 
mandarin and merchant, 
bowed their heads in grave satis- 


faction. It was a belated repara- 
tion, and somewhat incomprehensi- 
ble. But, wasn’t Wing Tse-luen a 
musician? Those musicians! 

In America, during the years that 
followed, Roderick holds a poignant 
recollection, undimmed by the furi- 
ous fanfare that attends the rising 
of a new star. It is a memory of a 
beautiful and articulate voice that 
had tried so briefly to translate for 
the West the soul of a silent people, 
swathed in yellow mist. 





BLESSED ANDREW BOBOLA. 


By S. N. D. 


I. THE VISION AT VILNA, 1819. 


fom of our poets calls Poland 
the Niobe of Nations. Another 
tells of Freedom’s shriek, 


“When leagued oppression sent to 
Northern wars 

Her whiskered Pandours and her 
fierce hussars,” 


and the Russian, Austrian and 
Prussian eagles fleshed their talons 
in her dismembered provinces. By 
the Third Partition Treaty in 1795 
the Kingdom of Poland was blotted 
off the map of Europe. 

Hope for a moment flickered into 
flame when Napoleon the Great pro- 
claimed himself her champion. The 
Polish conscripts in the Prussian 
army refused to fight against him 
at the Battle of Jena; twenty thou- 
sand Polish volunteers fought on his 
side during the Peninsular War; 
thirty thousand marched with him 
into Russia, while thousands stood 
pledged to garrison the Duchy of 
Warsaw in his interests. The fight- 
ing value of the Poles won respect, 
and when the Congress of Vienna 
met in 1814, it was recognized that 
a compact and prosperous Poland 
was necessary for the peace of 
Europe. 

And so the Kingdom of Poland 
again came into being—a dwindled 
Poland with over ten million Poles 
still outside her borders. For 
Russia conceded not one inch of 
territory, Austria retained her grip 


on the salt mines of Galicia, and 
Prussia held on to the Duchy of 
Posen and the sea strip along the 
Baltic with the fortress of Thorn 
and the port of Danzig. 

In order to develop its material 
resources and to protect it from 
foes without, the statesmen at 
Vienna further ordained that this 
constitutional Kingdom of Poland 
should be under the paternal rule 
of the Czar Alexander, Autocrat of 
All the Russias. There were safe- 
guards that looked well on paper. 
Poland was to have her own re- 
sponsible ministers, her own legis- 
lature, her own budget, her own 
army under her own flag. Polish 
was to be the official language, the 
liberty of the subject was to be re- 
spected, the freedom of the press 
was expressly guaranteed. 

Czar Alexander was well inten- 
tioned, but Grand Duke Constantine 
was the man on the spot, and his 
arbitrary measures soon overrode 
the safeguards. In 1819, the censor- 
ship of the press was established, 
contrary to the terms of the Consti- 
tution. University students at 
Vilna and at Warsaw were impris- 
oned for expressing too freely their 
views on politics. For five years the 
Polish Diet ceased to sit. At length, 
in 1832, with the faintest of protests 
from Western Europe, Poland be- 
came a province of the Russian 
Empire. 

In 1819, when the outlook was at 
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its blackest, a Dominican at Vilna 
named Konzeniecki received a 
police order forbidding him to 
preach or to write. In the bitter- 
ness of his soul he knelt by the open 
window of his cell, chafing against 
his enforced inaction, brooding over 
his country’s wrongs, calling aloud 
to God, to the Blessed Virgin, and 
to the saints of Poland, not so much 
for comfort as for redress. And 
oftenest from his lips came a cry 
to the martyr with whose story he 
was familiar from early childhood. 
For the Poles were accustomed to 
invoke Andrew Bobola for con- 
stancy in the faith, for fidelity to 
the cause of Poland, whose future 
greatness this martyred son of hers 
had many times foretold. 

The night was far advanced 
when Konzeniecki arose from his 
knees. Just as he was getting into 


bed, he saw a Jesuit standing in 


his cell. 

“I am Andrew Bobola. You 
called me, brother, and I am here 
for your comfort. Open your 
window once again.” 

The friar obeyed. Instead of the 
strip of garden with its high wall, 
a vast plain stretched before him 
southward, far as the eye could 
reach. 

The Jesuit went on. “Yonder is 
the plain round Pinsk where I had 
the privilege of dying gloriously for 
the Faith. Look more closely, and 
behold the things which are yet to 
be.” 

On a sudden the plain seemed 
covered with armies of fighting 
men: Russians, Turks, French, 
English, Austrians, Prussians, and 
others whose nationality the friar 
could not discern. It was a scene 
of indescribable carnage, far ex- 
ceeding in ferocity any battle of 
which he had heard or read. 
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The mysterious visitant spoke 
once again: “When this war is 
ended and peace is restored, Poland 
shall regain her rights as a nation 
and I shall be chosen as one of her 
principal patron saints. This shall 
be to you a sign.” 

He leaned his hand lightly upon 
the friar’s writing-table, and in a 
moment vanished from the cell. 

The imprint of the hand remained 
as though the table were of wax. 
The Jesuits from their college at 
Polodsk came to examine it and 
hear the story from Konzeniecki’s 
lips. Years afterwards one of these 
Jesuits wrote a full account of the 
apparition, which was published in 
the Civilta Cattolica in 1854. 

In our own days we have seen the 
prophecy partly fulfilled. Andrew 
Bobola was beatified by Pius IX. in 
1853. There lies before me as I 
write an engraving of the Apo- 
theosis shown in St. Peter’s on that 
occasion: Blessed Andrew convoyed 
heavenward by an escort of well- 
draped angels who hold aloft the 
tokens of his martyrdom—the palm 
of victory, the sword, the torch, the 
rods, the thongs. 

The Great War of 1914 saw fierce 
fighting round the marshes of the 
Pripet, where Blessed Andrew met 
his death. The League of Nations 
safeguards Poland’s right to control 
her destinies. The Soviet Govern- 
ment formally made over to the 
Pope the martyr’s relics still in- 
corrupt, and in 1924 they were 
translated in solemn _ procession 
from the Vatican to the Jesuit 
church in Rome on May 18th, the 
Sunday nearest to the anniversary 
of his glorious death. 

But the martyr of Pinsk has not 
yet been canonized, nor has Poland 
as yet officially chosen him as one 
of her principal patron saints. 
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Il THE APOSTLE OF LITHUANIA, 
1590-1657. 


In the sixteenth century the kings 
of Poland ruled from the Baltic Sea 
to the Carpathian Mountains, with 
ill-defined frontiers to east and 
west. Facing Germany was the 
Korona, or Kingdom of Poland 
properly so-called, where Andrew 
Bobola was born, about the year 
1590, in the palatinate of Sandomir. 
Facing Russia was the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, the scene of his priest- 
ly labors and heroic death. 

Lithuania stretched much further 
southward than it does to-day. Long 
before its pagan Grand Duke Ja- 
gello married the Catholic Queen of 
Poland, Hedwig, and founded a 


dynasty (1386), Lithuania had con- 
quered all the land between the 
rivers Duna, Dnieper, Pripet, and 
Bug, a region peopled by Rutheni- 


ans, or White Russians, who held 
stanchly to the form of Christianity 
preached to their forefathers by 
schismatic missionaries from Con- 
stantinople. They looked to the 
Patriarch of Moscow as the head of 
their Church; and the Czar of Mus- 
covy cast longing eyes on the grand 
duchy which contained so many 
subjects of the same race and re- 
ligion as his own. The frequent 
conflicts between the czars and the 
kings of Poland partook largely of 
the nature of a religious war. 

Ukraine, the southernmost por- 
tion of White Russia, was peopled 
by Cossacks, who sent no representa- 
tives to the Polish Diet. Ukraine 
proved an effective barrier against 
the Turks, and the King of Poland 
had Cossack regiments in his pay. 
Each of these regiments consisted 
of a thousand picked horsemen who 
took orders from nobody but their 
own hetman. 
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M. Thiers has likened Poland to 
a nation on horseback. There was 
no middle-class between the nobles 
at one extreme of the social scale 
and the serfs at the other. A noble- 
man lost his rank if he engaged in 
trade, but not if he drove his own 
plow over his own acres, in rags if 
he could not afford a decent coat, 
barefoot if too poor to afford shoes, 
but always with his sword clank- 
ing at his side, for the sword was 
the badge of his nobility. 

There were towns, of course, and 
markets where goods were bought 
and sold, but the town-dwellers 
were mostly Jews and Germans with 
no part in Polish politics. 

“Transfero hanc villam de jure 
polonico in jus teutonicum,”—some 
such clause as this is usually to be 
met with in the town-charters which 
have come down to us. The religious 
troubles of the sixteenth century 
flooded some of these towns with 
Protestant refugees. 

For the pacta conventa, the Polish 
equivalent of the English Magna 
Carta, gave “Dissidents” from the 
Catholic Faith full right to practice 
their religion unmolested. Poland 
was the only European state where 
the ruler might not try to force his 
religious opinions upon his sub- 
jects. We find King Stephen 
Bathory (1575-1585) writing to the 
English Queen Elizabeth: 


“Your subjects are free to prac- 
tice any religion whatsoever in our 
kingdom. Why should our religion 
be a capital offense in yours?” 


This letter saved from the gallows 
Father Bosgrove, an English Jesuit 
stationed in Poland, who found 
himself in prison while on a visit 
to his native land for the benefit of 
his health. 
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By the pacta conventa the royal 
prerogative was as limited as any 
acre of land. Each of the greater 
nobles was supreme in his own do- 
main. Things went hard with 
Catholics in the palatinate when the 
local palatine turned Dissident, 
whether lured by the bait of Kirk- 
rapine in the Korona, or influenced 
by an “Orthodox” Russian mother 
in the Grand Duchy. And the King 
had no power to interfere. 

It was in Stephen Bathory’s reign 
that the title preceptor Poloniz 
was applied to St. Ignatius Loyola. 
It was this King’s wish to cover the 
land with Catholic schools, so that 
the good seed scattered broadcast 
in the hearts of the young might 
leave no room for ill weeds to grow. 
And in the selection of teachers he 
kept in mind the decree of the 
Sacred Council of Trent in its 


twenty-second session: “If Jesuits 


are to be had, they are to be pre- 
ferred to all others.” 

He freed all Jesuit colleges from 
taxation and founded others. He 
punished severely the city of Riga 
for expelling the Jesuits and killing 
a magistrate in an anti-Jesuit riot. 
He raised to university rank the 
college at Vilna which the Blessed 
Canisius had founded in the center 
of a population mainly Lutheran or 
schismatic. Prince Radziwill, the 
local palatine,—the Radziwills were 
Lutherans for one generation,—re- 
fused to affix his seal to the charter 
of this university. But Vilna proved 
a power house for good both moral 
and intellectual. 

Russia was shut out by its geo- 
graphical position from the Renas- 
cence activities of the West. So it 
is not surprising if the Orthodox 
clergy, whose spiritual home was 
Moscow, as a class were ignorant. 
As individuals the example of their 
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private life was in too many in- 
stances not uplifting. 

About the time of Blessed An- 
drew’s birth a great movement 
Romeward began. At the Synod of 
Brest-Litovsk (1594-1596) most of 
the Lithuanian bishops with their 
clergy made their formal submission 
to the Holy See, and the reigning 
Pontiff, Clement VIII., granted them 
the use of their own language and 
rites in the liturgy. Such was the 
origin of the Uniats—Catholic 
Ruthenians who have suffered 
grievously during four centuries for 
their stanch loyalty to Rome. 

The Catholic magnates in Poland 
made enormous outlays to support 
the Jesuit foundations. It was the 
proud boast of the Bobolas that no 
taint of heresy or of schism ran in 
their blood. Andrew Bobola, great- 
uncle of our martyr, defrayed the 
expenses of the colleges at Krosno 
and at Riga, and of the professed 
house at Warsaw. He built the 
Jesuit church at Warsaw, where 
he was buried in 1619; he rebuilt 
on a larger scale the novitiate at 
Vilna after the great fire which de- 
stroyed it in 1610. Canon Gaspar 
Bobola, Secretary of State for the 
Korona, and his brother James, 
Cupbearer for the Palatinate of 
Cracow, joined purses to build the 
Jesuit church in Cracow. James, 
moreover, brought the Jesuits to 
Sandomir and founded there at his 
own expense the school for the sons 
of nobles where our martyr began 
his education. 

Every generation of the Bobolas 
gave at least one son to the Church. 
Blessed Andrew was not the first 
Jesuit in his family. He entered the 
novitiate at Vilna in 1611 and soon 
outstripped his forty fellow novices 
“in thirst for humiliations and for 
suffering, in ardent zeal for the 
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health of souls.” He went through 
the usual years of study and of 
teaching. 

St. Ignatius was canonized on 
March 12, 1622. Two future martyrs 
among his sons were raised to the 
priesthood on that same day: at 
Rome, Father Bruno di Santa Croce, 
who was to win his crown in 
Ethiopia; at Vilna, Father Andrew 
Bobola. Both were to die for the 
unity of the Church after “labors 
exceeding man’s belief.” 

Father Bobola was at first at- 
tached to the Church of St. Casimir 
at Vilna, and showed a remarkable 
gift for organizing and directing 
sodalities in the neighborhood. We 
read that “the affability of his man- 
ner drew many to a love of his con- 
versation” and that the rector at 
Warsaw wrote to the Provincial: 


“There is need here of a good 


preacher who at the same time 
knows how to converse with per- 


sons of condition. This is why we 
beg you to send us Father Andrew 
Bobola.” 


But on this and on other occa- 
sions, the superior of the professed 
house at Vilna “worked efficacious- 
ly to hinder his removal elsewhere.” 

Four Fathers and four lay broth- 
ers died of the plague while he was 
stationed at Vilna, but Andrew went 
through three outbreaks unscathed, 
“albeit not for any care he took to 
avoid the disease.” For he was un- 
wearied in his ministrations “by 
the pallet of the most neglected 
among the serfs, by the pillow of 
the least disposed among the nobles 
to turn the ailments of their bodies 
to the profit of their souls.” 

At Nieswicz, where he passed his 
third year of probation, the master 
of the Tertians wrote of Father 
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Bobola as “a man after the heart 
of St. Ignatius, all zeal and self- 
denial.” 

He made his solemn profession of 
the four vows in 1630, and next 
year Father Lancisius, the provin- 
cial of Lithuania, sent him as su- 
perior to the residence of Bobruisk, 
and here for five years “his self- 
disdaining never hindered energetic 
action.” 

Then came twenty years of mis- 
sionary work up and down Lithu- 
ania. He seldom rode or drove, and 
that in a region where the peasants 
deem it a hardship to travel afoot. 
His food and lodging were by choice 
most mean. Before preaching a 
mission he usually fasted some days 
on bread and water. He never set 
apart an hour by day or night for 
ease or relaxation. “The word of 
God in his mouth was as a thunder- 
bolt scathing the seared consciences 
of sinners.” But Dissidents of good 
will found him “a light to know 
error, and a help to turn there- 
from.” 

In his controversies with the 
Russian priests “he wrested from 
them a weapon whereof they were 
strangely vainglorious.” For he re- 
futed their arguments in the very 
words of those Fathers of the 
Church who praised God in Greek. 

His task was easier with the un- 
lettered among his converts. He 
found them, as a rule, sincerely 
pious, and they had nothing to un- 
learn. He taught them the Cate- 
chism as groundwork for a holy 
life, and encouraged them to stand 
stanch in time of trial. For the 
Uniats in Lithuania had much to 
endure. 

The whole of Andrew’s priestly 
career may be said to have passed 
in an atmosphere of persecution. St. 
Josaphat was not the only martyr 
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to win his crown. At least forty 
Jesuits were done to death, and 
several Jesuit colleges were burned 
and looted. It was a time of strained 
relations between Poland and Rus- 
sia, and the Cossacks of Ukraine 
were a power in politics. 

“Banish from the Kingdom all 
Jews and Jesuits!” was the cry of 
the Cossacks in the pay of Poland. 
And when King Casimir refused to 
yield to their dictation, seventeen of 
these regiments transferred their 
allegiance to the Czar (1752). 

It was a religious war, we repeat. 
Poland stood for the Catholic cause, 
and in the eyes of the schismatics 
the Jesuits were identified with Po- 
land. 

The malcontents had their strong- 
hold in the marshes of the Pripet 
girt round with lakes and swamps, 
and hard of approach. For the heart 
of this district, Prince Radziwill, 
Chancellor of Lithuania, established 
a Jesuit College on land belonging 
to him in the town of Pinsk. “I go 
to martyrdom,” wrote Blessed An- 
drew when his superiors gave him 
an obedience for Pinsk to encourage 
his brethren and take the lion’s 
share of slander and “viperous 
abuse.” We have a pleasing de- 
scription of him at this time: his 
countenance majestic and frank, 
his glance alert and mild, his con- 
versation graceful and easy, his 
hair snow-white. He was about the 
middle height and slightly bald, 
“his outer man as well as the inner 
so well controlled that in all cir- 
cumstances he was grave and 
decorous.” 

Every morning when he left the 
college on his missionary rounds, 
he found waiting for him a mob of 
urchins groaning, howling, whis- 
tling, flinging at him filth and 
stones, and shouting: 
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“Hallo! Hallo! The 
priest! Lach! lach!” 

At first the holy man headed off 
his tormentors to some quiet spot 
and, turning to them with a cour- 
teous smile, invited them to join in 
a game. But “that crew of ribald 
youth” always stopped their ears 
and ran away; for “the wily foes of 
truth” had cautioned them that if 
they listened to “that dog of a 
Jesuit,” they would drop stone- 
dead. 

The wire-pullers themselves did 
not dare proceed to open violence. 
The memory was fresh of the re- 
prisals inflicted on the city of Vi- 
tebsk after the martyrdom of St. 
Josaphat in 1623. It was well known 
that Prince Radziwill, who had 
brought the Jesuits to Pinsk, was 
in honor and in conscience bound 
to protect the college to the full 
extent of his power. The enemies 
of Father Bobola had to _ seek 
other means to bring about his 
death. 

It disgusted honest patriots of 
every creed to see how bigots and 
bad Catholics fraternized with the 
Cossack marauders as they rode 
through Pinsk on their way home 
to Ukraine, after a foray, besmeared 
with Polish blood and laden with 
the loot from Polish farms and 
homesteads. A common hatred of 
Catholics and Jesuits lay at the root 
of this base friendliness; and for 
the sake of safety, the Catholics of 
Pinsk themselves forced the Jesuit 
Fathers to withdraw from their 
midst and seek security in dis- 
persion. 


Catholic 


III. THE MARTYR OF PINSK. 


It was the sixteenth of May, Wed- 
nesday within the octave of the 


Ascension. Andrew was saying 
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Mass at Janow when word reached 
him that the Cossacks were on his 
track. Quietly he completed the 
Holy Sacrifice, and then he drove 
off with one serving-man, John 
Domonowski. 

The Cossack riders overtook the 
fugitives half a league from the 
town. They found Andrew await- 
ing them on his knees in the middle 
of the road. Screaming and curs- 
ing, they slashed at him with their 
scimitars. He begged them, since 
their business was with him, to suf- 
fer his companion to go free. Domo- 
nowski went unmolested and after- 
wards entered the Society of Jesus. 

Alone with their quarry, the Cos- 
sacks gave full vent to their rage. 
They stripped him to the waist, tied 
him to a tree, and “rained upon 
him a hurricane of blows.” When 


their arms were weary, they cut him 
loose from the blood-bespattered 


tree trunk and bound him with a 
long rope attached to the saddlebow 
of one of these wild riders. And 
thus they rode back to Janow flog- 
ging him forward mercilessly to 
hurry the pace. 

There was joy in Janow among 
the enemies of religion. The faith- 
ful had barricaded their houses, as 
was their wont whenever the Cos- 
sacks were in the town. Those 
whose windows looked upon the 
market place shivered and wept for 
pity as they peeped through the 
chinks of their shutters. 

They heard the captain ask An- 
drew his name and business. They 
heard Andrew answer “with mar- 
vellous quiet and bravery of soul” 
that he was a Roman Catholic and 
a Jesuit, his business in those parts 
to rescue souls from error and from 
sin. They witnessed in all its com- 
plicated cruelty the horrible butch- 
ery that followed. 
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“Ah! papist dog!” shouted the 
captain, “I will scourge that Catho- 
lic faith of thine out of thy heart! 
Be wise in time, and renounce the 
Communion of Rome.” 

But Andrew, “steadfast and in- 
trepid,” urged his captors them- 
selves to seek reconciliation with 
the Holy See. 

The captain, roused to frenzy, 
aimed a sword cut at his head. An- 
drew’s arm went up instinctively to 
parry the blow and was nearly 
looped off at the wrist. He fell, 
swooning, to the ground, but 
they revived him with a great gash 
in his foot; and the point of a 
dagger gouged one eye from its 
socket. 

Then they dragged him to a 
butcher’s stall and with lighted 
torches roasted his wounds. Fresh 
twigs, flexible and tough, were 
twisted tightly round his head. In 
mockery of his priesthood they 
flayed his tonsured crown. 

“Anoint him!” they yelled, 
“anoint him in his blood! Let us 
vest him in a handsome chasuble.” 

And they scored the skin off his 
back, the whole length of his spine, 
and rubbed the wound with coarse 
straw to make it look like cloth em- 
broidered in red. 

“He is a monster! Let us give 
him claws!” And they drove sharp 
reeds beneath the nails of all his 
fingers. 

The whole troop took part in the 
brutal pastime, cantering round 
him with curses and gibes, dealing 
him such hard cuffs that one of 
them knocked out two of his teeth. 

“Where is thy Pope now?” they 
screamed. “Where are thy Ro- 
mans? Wicked wretch, give over 
all communion with Rome or we 
will torture thee as long as life shall 
last.” 
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All through these cruelties, the 
dauntless priest strengthened him- 
self with the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary “and never gave groan 
nor sign that his flesh was live 
flesh.” And he kept on exhorting 
his tormentors to forsake their 
schism, till they sliced off both his 
lips, and opening a great gash in 
the back of his neck they dragged 
out his tongue by the roots, “tear- 
ing at it with all the strength of 
their fierceness.” 

Finally they flung him on to the 
foul slime in front of the slaughter 
house, and here he lingered some 
hours in agony. At length the cap- 
tain put him out of his pain with a 
deep saber-cleft in the martyr’s 
side. On the instant there flashed 
forth “a scathing light,” and all the 
Cossacks in Janow fled in panic. 

For four days the faithful flocked 
to pray beside the mangled body. 


It lay where it had been flung, the 
tissues fresh and ruddy, while a 
pleasing fragrance diffused around. 
At length the parish priest had it 
reverently buried in the common 
grave of the Jesuits at Pinsk. 

It rested undisturbed for forty 


years. The story of this most cruel 
martyrdom was handed down from 
father to son, and the martyr’s 
spirit outlived him to the working 
of wonderful conversions. A great 
friend of his, Charles Kopek, 
Voivode of Polotsk, founded in his 
memory a course of sermons to be 
preached every year at Janow by 
the Jesuits from Pinsk. Yet, strange 
to say, there were no pilgrimages to 
his grave, and no one troubled to re- 
member the exact spot. 

In 1702 the Cossacks again over- 
ran the district. The rector at Pinsk 
was praying in anguish of mind 
when Father Andrew Bobola ap- 
peared to him in glory. 
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“Why not choose me as thy ad- 
vocate with God? I myself will be 
the protector of this college. Seek 
me among the brethren.” 

Another vision warned the sac- 
ristan precisely where to dig “on 
the right hand of the altar in an 
angle underground.” And there, 
indeed, near the bottom of a grave, 
exceedingly damp and slimy and 
filled with coffins piled on top of 
one another, they found a coffin, 
rotted like all the others, but with 
the inscription on the lid plain to 
be read: 


P. ANDREAS. BOBOLA, SOC. JESU. 
A. COSACIS. IANOVIDE. OCCISUS. 


The black satin chasuble had not 
escaped the decay of the charnel 
house, but the martyr’s body lay 
fresh and incorrupt as on the day 
of burial. Old men could point to 
the wounds in proof of the accuracy 
of their account of the tragedy 
which they had seen enacted in 
1657. 

The fame of the finding quickly 
spread and pilgrims from all parts 
of Poland flocked to Pinsk. The 
Jesuits were, we read, “greatly 
solicitous lest an indiscreet piety 
should lead the faithful beyond due 
bounds,” but they could not hinder 
the people from praying privately 
around the tomb. Still less could 
they hinder the prayers from being 
answered by heavenly prodigies. 
During the beatification process be- 
gun in 1719, one witness testified 
upon oath that apothecaries com- 
plained aloud of their losses, so 
many sick were healed without 
other remedy than recourse to the 
merits of the Servant of God. 

Such cures had their value, not 
indeed as miracles but as testifying 
to a widespread and intense con- 
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fidence in the merits of the Servant 
of God whose case was now before 
the diocesan tribunals set up for the 
purpose of collecting information 
before the real process of beatifica- 
tion could begin at Rome. There 
were other and unmistakable mir- 
acles to be scrutinized in all their 
circumstances. Faith-healing could 
not account for the many instan- 
taneous cures of loathsome diseases, 
nor for the seven persons raised 
from the dead. Sworn evidence as 
to these might be collected at this 
the preliminary or informative 
stage. But when the cause was 
carried to Rome the rigid procedure 
obligatory in the Church since 1640 
came into force. Benedict XIV. 
says in his treatise De Servorum Dei 
Beatificatione et Beatorum Canoni- 
zatione: 


“When enquiry is instituted for 
the purpose of beatification or can- 
onization, no examination is made 
of miracles until after the heroic 
virtues or the martyrdom and the 
cause of martyrdom of the Servant 
of God have been proved.” 


The holy body was in the sacristy 
at Pinsk, inclosed in a coffin of 


plain wood, when, in 1730, the 
Bishop of Lutsk had it inspected 
juridically in his presence by com- 
petent medical men. In their report 
they mention “living blood as fluid 
and as ruddy as if it had just 
spouted from the wound,” the 
tissues still soft and fresh, “the 
joints so flexible that in living men 
they could not be more so, and all 
the bystanders had leisurely proof 
thereof.” 

Benedict XIV. regarded this in- 
corruption and this other-world 
fragrance as a miracle of the second 
order and a sign of God’s Will 
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greatly to glorify His illustrious 
martyr upon earth. Andrew Bobola 
was now proved a true martyr and 
his miracles might safely be dis- 
cussed (February 9, 1755). 

For political reasons the beati- 
fication process remained in abey- 
ance for close upon a hundred 
years. The Brief suppressing the 
Company of Jesus was signed in 
pencil by Clement XIV. in 1773. It 
was an administrative measure 
prompted by the difficulties of the 
times. It condemned neither the 
teaching nor the morals of the 
Jesuits. The complaints of the 
Courts against the Order are the 
sole motives alleged for its suppres- 
sion. In the opinion of Cardinal 
Antonelli the Pope _ purposely 
neglected canonical formalities so 
as to invalidate the Brief. 

Was it of binding force? The 
Jesuits say, “Yes.” The Holy See 
can of course destroy what it has 
itself called into being. Was it ex- 
pedient? We find Voltaire’s friend 
D’Alembert writing to the King of 
Prussia, Frederick II.: 


“To ask the Pope to destroy this 
brave army is like asking your 
Majesty to disband your regiment 
of Guards. It will be curious, Sire, 
if while their Most Christian, Most 
Catholic, Most Apostolic and Most 
Faithful Majesties destroy the gren- 
adiers of the Holy See, your Most 
Heretical Majesty should alone 
maintain them.” 


IV. TRANSLATION OF THE RELICS. 
From Pinsk to Polodsk, 1808. 
White Russia, the scene of An- 

drew’s martyrdom, and the home of 


his relics, was allotted to Russia in 
the First Partition Treaty (1772). 
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Catherine II. declared herself bound 
by her promises to her new subjects 
to maintain the Jesuits in their mis- 
sions and schools. “I am resolved 
to support these priests against any 
power whatsoever,” she wrote to 
the Pope, “for I am their sovereign 
and I regard them as faithful and 
innocent subjects.” 

And so the Company of Jesus 
lived on in Russia, “populo indi- 
gente, imperatrice jubente, Roma 
tacente,”’ as the Bishop of Mohilev 
explained to the Emperor Joseph II. 
But Rome did more than tacitly 
acquiesce; Pius VI. gave very defin- 
itely his verbal sanction. “Approbo 
Societatem Jesu in Alba Russia, ap- 
probo, approbo!”’ he told the Jesuit 
envoy sent to him by Catherine II. 
And thus the Jesuits in the Czar- 
itza’s dominions were authorized to 
elect a Vicar General. 

Father Brzowski held this office, 
and Catherine’s grandson, Alex- 
ander I., was czar in 1808 when 
Father Czeski, the procurator of the 
province, was charged to restore the 
relics of Father Bobola to the cus- 
tody of his religious brethren. 

For the Jesuits had been forced 
to leave Pinsk during the years of 
discord which rendered possible the 
Partition treaties; and their college 
became a monastery of the Greco- 
Russian monks of the Order of St. 
Basil. But the stream of pilgrimage 
flowed on unchecked, till at last an 
order came to consign the holy body 
to the grave. Then the monks 
buried it reverently, taking meas- 
ures for its easy removal later on. 

Father Czeski wrote a long ac- 
count of this translation. 


“I foresaw the hindrances that 
might arise out of the three con- 
flicting jurisdictions: the jurisdic- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, 
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from which it was out of my power 
to derogate in the least; the political 
jurisdiction of the imperial magis- 
trates; and the jurisdiction arro- 
gated by the schismatic bishops and 
archimandrites, in whose power the 
holy body lay.” 


But the Czar’s ukase was all 
powerful in those days, and the 
police were on the alert all along 
the route to help and not to hinder. 
The Holy Synod had its instruc- 
tions from Prince Galitzin, and the 
superior at Pinsk, “though he 
showed much discontent, held it a 
matter of conscience not to depart 
a nail’s-breadth from the precept of 
his bishop.” And there was abso- 
lutely none of the friction feared be- 
tween the Russians and the Catho- 
lic priests whom the Pope’s repre- 
sentative in Poland associated with 
the Jesuit in his errand. 

At the tomb “we beheld an entire 
and incorrupt corpse, clad in priest- 
ly vestments of black according to 
the Roman rite. The dusky hue on 
face, hands and feet showed us that 
it had long lain there, but it exhaled 
no ill odor.” 

Satisfied by witnesses and docu- 
ments of the authenticity of the 
relics, “I myself girt the neck with 
a thick red silk cord without any 
knot. I stretched this cord to the 
feet and twined it round the soles. 
Then, drawing it upwards to the 
knees, I fastened the ends to a 
finger of each hand with a piece of 
paper underneath, proper to receive 
and retain the five seals.” 

The coffin was packed with cot- 
ton-wool and the ends of the hemp- 
en rope tied round it sealed with 
the two Catholic seals. “The su- 
perior of Pinsk would fain have 
had these seals taken off, insisting 
that the seal of his monastery was 
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enough and that he could allow of 
no others.” 

The good man seemed afraid all 
through lest the Catholics should 
claim jurisdiction in his house. But 
the prefect of the city would not 
hear of the removal of seals, and 
the monk had to be content with 
adding his own seal on the lid and 
on both sides of the coffin. 

“The mortal and _incorrupt 
spoils” of the Servant of God re- 
mained on at Polodsk for a century 
after the Jesuits were expelled from 
Russia. Orthodox as well as Uniats 


came to pray before the coffin- 
shaped shrine of silver-coated zinc, 
with glass panels at the sides, and a 
large brass crucifix on the dome- 
shaped cover. 


From Polodsk to Rome via Moscow, 
1923. 


In June, 1922, there was con- 
sternation in the town and a woman 
was shot dead in the streets. For 
a group of Bolsheviki (one Pole, the 
rest Jews) rifled the church of its 
sacred treasure. They broke the 
seals, wrenched open the locks, 
stripped off the chasuble, and stood 
bewildered at finding underneath 
a real body and not the waxen 
effigy they expected. Without 
further outrage they closed the lid 
and had it resealed by the Vitebsk 
police. We next hear of the relics 
(seals intact) in a museum at Mos- 
cow. 

In vain did the Archbishop of 
Polodsk (Monsignor Cieplak) pro- 
test against the sacrilege. In vain 
did the Republic of Poland re- 
peatedly request the return of the 
relics. The Papal Relief Mission at 
Moscow met with better success. 
“How We Rescued the Relics of 
Blessed Andrew Bobola” makes in- 
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teresting reading in The Month for 
February, 1924. 

In the summer of 1923, the Soviet 
offered to send the relics to the 
Pope, if the Director of the Mission 
would take them “at that time, and 
in person,” from Moscow to Rome. 
But he felt it his duty to refuse. He 
could not leave his post while the 
fate of Monsignor Budkiewicz was 
trembling in the balance. 

Negotiations were reopened in 
September, the Soviet stipulating 
for strict secrecy, and refusing leave 
to have the relics photographed, so 
long as they remained on Russian 
soil. No Polish priest was suffered 
to see them, not even Archbishop 
Cieplak in his prison cell, not even 
the Dean of Polodsk who came to 
Moscow expressly to serve as an 
authentic witness. He could only 
describe them minutely to the 
members of the Mission, and his 
description tallied with the result 
of their own observation. 

The Russian officials tried to ex- 
act a promise that the relics should 
never be given away, “in whole or 
in part, to any person whatsoever.” 
But the Director refused to bind 
the Pope by any such promise. 

On October 3d the official transfer 
took place, a two hours’ ceremony. 
Almost without being touched by 
hand, the holy body was swathed in 
clean, white, carefully selected cot- 
ton-wool; and linen sheets were 
sewn around with one long cord, 
the ends of which were sealed with 
the leaden seal of the Mission bear- 
ing the stamp P. XI. 

There were more seals, papal and 
Russian, on the well-packed and 
well-authenticated reliquary, and 
the whole was firmly secured in a 
specially made chest with four 
strong locks—each lock sealed with 
the leaden seal of the Mission, and 
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with wax seals of the Moscow mu- 
nicipality and of the Russian Cen- 
tral Customs Bureau. 

A tiplooshka, or small freight car, 
was engaged from Moscow to 
Odessa; and at every station along 
the route the seals on this tip- 
looshka invited curiosity. One man 
asked: 

“Is the Soviet exporting dyna- 
mite?” 

At Odessa the captain of the boat, 
which was to take them to Con- 
stantinople, had the common sense 
to adopt less obtrusive precautions. 
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He called the chest “diplomatic 
luggage” and lodged it in the hold 
atop of his cargo of grain. 

No need to awaken superstitious 
fears among the sailors, or to pro- 
voke unpleasantness when they ar- 
rived in port, for the Koran has 
rigid rules as to coffins. 

The relics of Blessed Andrew 
Bobola reached Rome on the Feast 
of All Saints, 1923, and remained in 
the Matilda chapel at the Vatican 
until Sunday, May 18th, when they 
were escorted in solemn procession 
to the Gest. 








ENCHANTMENT. 
By JESSIE VAUGHN HARRIER. 


Four o’clock, and the sun, yet high in the blue August heaven, 

Turned to metal the round hills, armored with glistening stubble, 

Shining golden, close shorn from the harvesters’ bounteous reaping. 

Over this bare world of gold, with the empty blue bending above it, 

From the open door of the schoolhouse, the little teacher stood gazing. 

Only that year she had come from her college halls in New England, 

To teach in this little brown schoolhouse and board with the near-by 
rancher. 

Still it was new and strange,—this great empty world of the grain fields,— 

She missed the trees and the greenness, the leaf-embowered lakes and 
the river, 

That gave to her New England landscape such a look of being well- 
furnished. 

Here, far as her eye could reach, the white road stretched through the 
ranches, 

Swelling in rounded hills that curved at length to the far blue 

Line of the distant range that walled them in from the ocean. 

White road, golden grain, blue sky, sun, and the voice of the trade 

wind,— 

She turned the schoolhouse key, and forth she sauntered to meet them. 

Lonely the road and long; twice every day she had walked it 

And rare indeed were encounters,—save now and then, when there rushed 
past 

Hard-driven, dust-covered, speeding, a car,—or, by chance, some slow 
tramper, 

Blanket-roll slung on his shoulders, passed her with greeting scant; 

But mostly her thoughts were unbroken. 

This afternoon was a Friday,—gala night always at college,— 

So somehow she dreaded to reach the ranch with its bare, homely comfort, 

And turned from the highway track, where a miniature cafion led upward 

Into a cleft in the hills where a little stream sang in the winter. 

Here the buckeye grew and glossy-leaved bays spread their fragrance, 

And here the trade wind might cease to fret her hair with its teasing. 

A little way further a rock would give her a seat to her liking 

Where she would sit and dream, and count the days till vacation. 

Quickly she stopped in the path, for there, scant three paces beyond her, 
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Just as she turned a great bay trunk, she spied a horse and a rider. 
Slender he was and tall,—no ranch boy nor cattle ranger,— 

The saddle he slipped from was rich with carving and piercing of leather, 
The hat in his hand broad and soft, and his dress somehow finely foreign. 
The tones of his voice were deep, and his manner was so reassuring 

That the prim little New England girl, before she knew it, was chatting, 
Quite at ease there on her rock, with the stranger sitting beside her. 
Shortly, he gave her his name,—“Isidro,” he begged her to call him. 
Simple it seemed enough, and “Miss Smith” so absurdly unfitting, 
That, “Isabella is mine,” was what she found herself answering. 

“Ah, Queen, mine to pay homage! But that is a name of my people. 
Are you then Spanish in part? Yes, surely, your eyes are Castilian!” 
Kinship was sweet to claim, and Isabel thanked that grandfather, 

Far sailing his trading ship, and bringing his bride from the Indies, 

To dower his distant descendant with those precious dark drops of blood 


Spanish. 
“Now,” Don Isidro begged,—“If she was Spanish, ’twas simple,— 
That she should mount with him,—up in front on the saddle. 
Truly, the ride was short, and the hacienda inviting. 
His mother was there to greet, and an iced drink would refresh them.” 
Back through the hills it wound, a bridle path narrow and circling, 


That led them at length to the mansion, of beautiful creamy adobe, 

Built round a hollow square with a garden blooming within it, 

Where they strolled long in the paths shaded with palm and pomegranate. 

Sea lavender crowded the beds, with larkspur spikes flashing among it, 

And the soft, sea-stirred air bore the fragrance of jasmine upon it, 

Mingled with attar distilled from the breeze-swayed censers of roses. 

Indian servants came, padding soft-footed in moccasins, : 

Bringing the cooling drink in tall ice-clinking glasses ;— 

Serving it there by the pool where the orioles dipped in wide circles. 

Here the Donna received them, serene, low-voiced, and stately, 

Dressed in crisp white, with her gray head veiled with the lacy mantilla. 
Then came their slow ride home, through hills where the gathering 

shadows " 

Seemed to be bringing a chill that Isabel felt clutch her heartstrings 

With something more poignant of loss than merely a day that was dying. 

Light all their talk had been, gayly skimming the surface;— 

Isidro, gallant indeed, but with something courtly and formal. 

Not his the blasé flirtation of seniors from Yale or from Harvard, 

Nor yet the stammering wooing of ranch boys in love with the teacher. 

Yet though the words were unsaid, something breathed from him of 

passion; 
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Tenderness, longing, love,—all these remained to her feeling,— 

Vague it is true, and unframed, yet none the less potently wielding 

Their sway over Isabel’s mood, as they parted there in the gloaming. 

Not a word at the ranch,—hbetter not start the tongues wagging; 

Too much she already had heard of the neighborhood gossip and carping. 

No mind to listen, distressed, while these new friends were dissected. 

Soon enough she would hear,—no ignoring neighbors so striking. 

Meantime the days would fly, since not a trip, morning or evening, 

But might bring him again to her side, with that flame ‘neath his eye- 
lashes burning. 

Slowly, the slow days dragged on, till almost the time for the rains 

came. 

No more the trade wind blew, and the sun of the midday beat fiercer. 

Isabel’s cheeks were pale, and her voice and manner so listless 

The warm-hearted folk at the ranch talked vainly of tonics and doctors. 

Not once had she seen him again, nor the tall bay horse he had ridden, 

Though shame-faced she followed the path, past the rock that had wit- 
nessed their meeting,— 

On, far on in the hills, where it seemingly circled unending, 

Nor revealed the adobe wall, with the pool in the patio gleaming. 

Nor had they spoken one word,—the ranch household in their chatter,— 

To give her the clew she sought to her hosts of that day of midsummer. 

To-day, as she sat on the porch, watching the distant clouds wreathing 

Smoky pearl masses, high piled away on the western horizon, 

Old Juanita came by,—the servant part Spanish, most Indian. 

“Tell me, Juanita” (she spoke, for silence by now was a torture), 

“Who is it that lives in the great ’dobe ranch house up yonder?” 

Seeing the puzzled face and staring eyes of Juanita, 

On her words blundered and tripped, passing her lips in despite her,— 

“You know the one I mean, with the lovely court and the garden,— 

There is a son, I think, and the mother is dark-eyed and stately?” 

Reluctantly, Juanita spoke, first muttering aves and credos,— 

“Truly, the Sefiorita has seen what were better forgotten. 

Often I heard the tale, but never knew one who had seen it,— 

The hacienda enchanted, that sleeps through a hundred years, buried, 

Then rises just for a day,—lives, breathes, loves and rejoices,— 

Then sinks into earth again, to await a hundred years’ lapsing.” 

With this, old Juanita ceased speaking, and slunk on her way, signing 
crosses, 





THE DOGS OF DICKENS’S BOOKS. 


By ResBecca J. GRADWOHL. 


F you are a lover of Dickens, you 

will not fail to remember the dogs 
he has given us. And if you are a 
lover of dogs, you must admit that 
in his portrayal of them he held the 
mirror up to nature. They are not 
puppets, but flesh-and-blood crea- 
tures seen through a literary me- 
dium, differing only in this from 
the dogs we know. They deserve 
consideration because of the truth- 
fulness of their characterization, 
and enlist our sympathy in as much 
as, like human beings, they are 
molded by circumstances and en- 
vironment. They are a very part 


of the people to whom they belong, 


analogous to them in instincts both 
good and evil; and a study of them 
increases our appreciation of the 
writer who disdained not to picture 
them with the same insight, kindli- 
ness, and sureness of touch that dis- 
tinguish his human creations. 

We observe, primarily, that the 
dogs recall the characters with 
which they are most closely asso- 
ciated, and the characters bring to 
mind the dogs. Thus, there is Jip, 
the little spaniel so appropriately 
the companion of gentle, foolish, 
loving, little Dora. Who, in recall- 
ing David Copperfield, will not have 
a mental picture of Jip in Dora’s 
arms, or following at her little feet, 
appealed to in her childish prob- 
lems, the confidant of her tender 
heart? A jealous dog giving vent to 
his feelings by a growl which Dick- 
ens likens to a little double bass. 

Jip is present at the wedding of 
Dora and David and partakes of 


wedding cake, which makes him ill, 
not, however, to the extent of pre- 
venting him from accompanying his 
mistress on her wedding journey. 
He could not be left behind lest he 
think a new love has supplanted 
him in Dora’s heart. 

Light, frolicsome, thoughtless, 
little Jip! See him in the Chinese 
house with its little bells that rang 
as he went in and out; in a plate 
warmer, and then in a towel; some- 
times standing on the cook book, 
listening with head cocked on one 
side to his mistress’s confidences 
and assenting with that little soft 
sound suggestive somewhat of 
the singing of a teakettle. Picture 
him at the dinner when Traddles— 
he of the kindly heart and simple 
nature—is a guest. Jip barking 
across the table on which the under- 
done mutton and oysters in their 
shells are served, and making short 
runs at Traddles’s plate. He is all 
a part of the disorder and inex- 
perience; and the housekeeping 
keys, so often his playthings, are as 
fitly his as childish little Dora’s. 

The little fellow becomes very 
dear to us. Indeed, we share his 
mistress’s grief when for a few days 
he is lost. How will he fare away 
from his home? Who will give him 
his mutton chop just at noon, and 
without which he will surely die? 
He is brought back by a shrewd, 
calculating boy, who offered to re- 
turn him for a pound, and we re- 
joice with Dora and do not grudge 
the boy the money, though he is 
unworthy. 
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Well for Jip that life flowed care- 
lessly and happily for a time. There 
came a day when his mistress no 
longer tripped through the house, 
and the garden knew her no more. 
She has taken to the couch—a 
weak, weary little child-wife. Sud- 
denly Jip’s high spirits desert him, 
puppy days depart. Age appears to 
have come upon him, and he lies 
quietly by Dora’s side. His point of 
view changes—petty jealousies and 
old grudges are forgotten. The aunt 
formerly an enemy rises in favor, 
and Jip eyes her kindly and licks 
her hand in recognition of her min- 
istrations to his mistress. 

The night when death hovers over 
Dora, Jip, keeping David company 
in a sorrowful vigil, is querulous 
and sleepless, rising occasionally as 
though to go to his mistress; then 
whining and subsiding at David’s 
low, mournful, “Not to-night, Jip,” 


and his hopeless, “O, Jip, it may be 
never again.” 

Agnes comes softly, her eyes con- 
veying that the shadow has fallen 
on the household. Dear little Dora 


—never more the child-wife. Jip 
knows; he lies down at David’s feet, 
stretches himself as if to sleep, and 
with a plaintive whine leaves a 
world where never again will be 
heard the gladsome voice of his 
little mistress or the tripping of her 
light feet. Dickens, whose insight 
into the nature of dogs equaled his 
comprehension of human character 
spared the affectionate animal the 
lonely fate of surviving his beloved 
indulgent mistress. 

A dog of a different caliber is 
Diogenes, whose acquaintance we 
make in Dombey and Son. When 
little Paul leaves Doctor Blimber’s 
school never to return, his last 
thought is for the dog that has been 
his companion there. “Ask them to 
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take care of Diogenes, if you 
please,” he exhorts them as he is 
driven away. 

It is possible that this appeal in 
behalf of Diogenes was necessary, 
for Paul had been his only friend, 
and from the description of him he 
was not likely to have another. A 
ridiculous dog, ugly, clumsy, bullet- 
headed, apparently always on the 
lookout for an enemy to be barked 
at, not good-tempered at any time, 
he was barely tolerated at the 
school after Paul’s departure. What 
might have been his fate we dare 
not conjecture, had not the sym- 
pathetic heart of blundering, good- 
natured Toots inspired him to bring 
the dog that Paul had loved to the 
lonely sister. 

“They were glad to get rid of 
him. He ain’t a lady’s dog, but you 
won’t mind, will you?” Toots says 
when he brings Diogenes to Florence 
after Paul’s death. She does not 
mind, but takes the dog to her 
heart, and contrary to his un- 
friendly habits, he responds to her 
love at once. Indeed, at the very 
first meeting he rises on his hind 
legs, lays his great paw on her 
shoulder, and with his heart against 
hers wags his tail until weary. 
Thus did Diogenes pledge his 
allegiance to the sister of his de- 
parted little friend. 

Poor Florence has need of a 
friend. Lonely and repulsed by her 
cold, haughty father, she turns to 
the dog. “O, Di, O, dear Di,” she 
cries in her despair, “love me for 
his sake.” Diogenes understands and 
that night he refuses to be shut out 
from her room. All night he lies 
on the floor beside her looking at 
her upside down, giving a gruff bark 
occasionally as if scenting an 
enemy. To Florence he is human. 
“Di and I pass whole days to- 
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gether” she tells her stepmother, as 
though speaking of her maid. 

When Edith has fled, and the 
dreary mansion has become insup- 
portable, Diogenes follows Flor- 
ence to the shelter of kindly Cap- 
tain Cuttle. In the strange home 
where his gently bred mistress 
finds refuge, Diogenes recognizes 
friends, and gives less thought to 
enemies, one of whom had been the 
crafty Carker, whose presence al- 
ways brought forth a bark. 

The loyalty of Diogenes meets re- 
ward. Florence, happily married to 
Walter, takes him with them on the 
ship, where he was ever the com- 
panion of her who was no longer 
lonely and unloved. 

So human does he seem to us, 
that we are grateful for this pleas- 
ant glimpse of him in his old age, 
which the author gives us in the 
concluding chapter of the book: 


“Autumn days are shining, and 
sitting on the sea-beach there are 
often a young lady, and a white- 


haired gentleman. With them or 
near them, are two children: boy 
and girl. And an old dog is gen- 
erally in their company.” 

In Hard Times, that book in 
which Dickens pleads for the play 
of fancy to leaven the drabness of 
everyday life, we find Merry-Legs, 
the little performing dog of Jupe, 
the clown of Sleary’s circus. 

“If you should hear a dog, sir, it’s 
only Merry-Legs, and he only 
barks.” Thus Sissy Jupe, the im- 
aginative, lovable little daughter of 
Jupe, explains to Gradgrind as she 
leads him to her home, the public 
house, “so haggard and shabby as 
if for want of custom it had taken 
to drink.” 

Alas! we neither hear nor see the 
dog. His master, despondent over 
waning strength and failing popu- 
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larity, has fled, and with him 
Merry-Legs. 

Though our knowledge of him is 
hearsay, we can picture him vividly, 
A loving, faithful creature, dealt 
harshly with but once, when he 
failed to respond to a command to 
practice a trick. The clown, be- 
lieving that even the dog is aware 
of his declining powers, beats the 
animal. But the next moment re- 
pentant, he takes the dog in his 
arms, and the little creature licks 
his face. 

Years pass. Sissy Jupe is a 
grown woman still in the home of 
Gradgrind, where she has spread 
some cheer by her bright fancies 
and loving imagination. Neither 
Jupe nor his dog is forgotten. Cir- 
cumstances lead her again to 
Sleary’s circus, where her father 
had been clown and Merry-Legs the 
performing dog. There she learns 
that one day a dog lame and nearly 
blind limped into the circus. It was 
no other than Merry-Legs. He went 
around among the children as if 
seeking some child he had known, 
who, of a certainty, must have been 
Sissy. Failing in his search, he 
approached Sleary, stood on his 
forelegs, weak and faint though he 
was, wagged his tail and expired. 
Where was his master? Sleary 
divined the truth: 

“I can take my oath, from my 
knowledge of that dog, that that 
man wath dead—and buried—afore 
that dog came back to me.” 

We, too, can believe that it was 
only when Merry-Legs could no 
longer be of service to his master, 
that instinct sent him back in 
search of the child he probably re- 
membered and had loved. 

Finally we come to what is, per- 
haps, the most striking and most 
memorable of the dogs portrayed 
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by Dickens—a mongrel of the low- 
est degree. Who in thinking of 
Sikes—that bully and arch criminal 
—does not conjure up a picture of 
Bull’s-eye? Our introduction to 
Bull’s-eye is at Fagin’s, that school 
for thieves and haunt of the scum 
of London. 

“Come in, you sneaking var- 
mint, wot you stoppin’ outside 
for?” This greeting from Sikes 
prepares us for the white, shaggy, 
bleeding animal that skulks into 
the room, and curls himself in a 
corner, winking his ill-looking eyes 
twenty times in a minute. There he 
stays, a malicious look and a cer- 
tain licking of the lips conveying 
beyond any words the fact that he 
is ready to abet his master in his 
sinister purposes. 

A second characteristic view of 
the dog is in a public house with 
Sikes. Bull’s-eye has evidently been 
worsted in a fight, and a fresh cut 
on one side has not left him in the 
best of humors. He asks no sym- 
pathy, only to be left alone. When 
Sikes in his usually ugly mood 
kicks and curses him, it is the last 
straw, and the dog turns on him, 
digging his teeth into his half-boots. 
A scuffle ensues. Poker in one 
hand, and a large clasp knife in the 
other, the bully attacks his faithful 
ally, and the dog might have been 
done for, had he not suddenly 
darted through an open door and 
fled. But with the whole world of 
London to wander in, and escape 
possible from the worst of masters, 
he chooses to return. And always 
he is grimly welcomed. The 
methods by which Sikes works re- 
quire the codperation of a dog 
brutal as himself and trained in 
evil. 

When little Oliver on an errand 
for his new protector is waylaid by 
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Nancy and dragged away, Bull’s-eye 
at the heels of Sikes adds to the 
poor boy’s terror by barking and 
growling. Furthermore, when Sikes 
grabs Oliver by the throat and calls 
to the dog, the latter understands 
that in case of resistance, he is to 
take his master’s place. A growl 
and a wink are assurances, and 
they draw from Sikes in one of his 
rare moments a look of grim ap- 
proval and an inward chuckle. Most 
worthy of this his canine counter- 
part proves. Oliver attempts to es- 
cape, whereupon Bull’s-eye pursues 
him, and but for Nancy’s interven- 
tion, would have torn him to pieces. 

Bull’s-eye appears to have ab- 
sorbed all the evil of Sikes’s char- 
acter, retaining only one quality 
common to all dogs—faithfulness 
to his master. He is cautious to a 
remarkable degree, having doubt- 
less acquired this trait from com- 


panions who were always on guard 


against detection. With the turn- 
ing of the door-knob he scents 
danger. He growls savagely, sub- 
siding only on recognition of a 
familiar presence. 

Even Nancy is regarded as an 
enemy when she attempts to foil 
Sikes’s designs against Oliver. Giv- 
ing way to emotion when the bully 
frustrates her attempt to reach Rose 
Maylie, in behalf of the boy whose 
youth and helplessness have touched 
her latent womanliness, she arouses 
the criminal’s suspicions. He points 
to his ally, muttering, “The dog 
shall have such a grip on your 
throat as’ll tear some of that 
screaming out.” And the dog 
growls understandingly. 

In one respect only does the dog 
resemble Nancy—in faithfulness 
and devotion to the criminal when 
sickness lays him low. During all 
Sikes’s illness, the dog is at his side, 
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watching him wistfully, pricking up 
his ears, and growling occasionally 
as if to assure his master of his 
presence and to warn off intruders. 

In the awful murder scene the 
dog is present, possibly urging the 
murderer on and wading (for his 
feet betrayed this) in the victim’s 
blood. He follows Sikes in his 
flight, and is permitted to skulk 
along until that strange instinct of 
most murderers compels Sikes to 
return to the scene of his crime. 
Then fear of detection destroys 
whatever spark of feeling he may 
have had for the faithful animal, 
and he attempts to drown him. But 
Bull’s-eye, trained in a school of 
suspicion and caution, with un- 
canny instinct scents the dastardly 
design, and bolts with all possible 
speed. 

Back to London he tears, to his 
master’s den, where, finding no one, 
he scampers to a familiar rendez- 
vous on the waterfront, to all the 
hiding places, finally to a well- 
known haunt. Faint, covered with 
mud, lamed, and half blind, he 
jumps through a window and finds 
himself among familiar faces. 
Drink is given him, and curling up, 
he sleeps from exhaustion. A 
knock at the door, he is alert, and 
as Sikes staggers in, the dog limps 
whining to him. No kindly voice 
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or assuring pat greets the animal, 
only a hoarse shout of fear, “How 
came that dog here?” 

Follows the mob scene; the 
storming against doors and win- 
dows; Sikes on the roof, caught in 
the noose of the rope by which he 
hoped to escape; the faithful dog 
following and jumping on his 
shoulders, where he swings until 
he falls to his death in a ditch. 

Poor, unfortunate Bull’s-eye! His 
one true instinct was his undoing 
—death in a ditch. A certain poetic 
justice which Dickens understood 
required this vile and tragic end- 
ing. A dog the companion of crim- 
inals, trained only in evil, was fit 
only for the fate that claimed his 
master. 


* * * 


Such are the dogs that play no 
unimportant part in the books of 


Dickens. They create in us a 
sympathy with dogs in real life, and 
increase our understanding of their 
sagacity and loyalty. Considered 
only as factors in a story, it is hard 
to match them. But far better, they 
awaken in us a greater reverence 
for the genius that depicted them 
as something akin to humanity— 
creatures of circumstance, their for- 
tunes rising or falling, but loving 
and faithful to the end. 





SCIENCE AND CONJECTURE. 


By WILuIAM A. LuBy. 


HE last few decades have seen 

great progress in_ various 
branches of science, especially in 
the physical sciences and in medi- 
cine. It is, indeed, a singular fact 
that, as the explored territory has 
increased, the boundaries of that 
still unexplored seem enormously 
more remote. A contemplation of 
past achievements and far horizons 
may have induced a certain bold- 
ness and carelessness in thinking, 
for we find widely prevalent ex- 
tensive theoretical structures built 
on doubtful hypotheses and few 
facts. Even in the scientific world 
much rash generalization exists, 


while in fiction and popular scien- 
tific writing there is continuous and 
widespread assumption that many 


merely hypothetical formulations 
have been demonstrated. Frequent- 
ly we find able scientists who 
pyramid their conclusions, when 
all too often the fundamental one 
is far from being conclusively estab- 
lished and those which follow have 
added weaknesses of their own. 
We read the seriously considered 
statement of an eminent astronomer 
that the earth is nine billion years 
old. Another, equally eminent, 
assures us that the companion of 
Sirius is 50,000 times as dense as 
water; that is, 2,500 times as dense 
as gold. A third studies a variable 
Star in the Andromeda nebula and 
announces that it is a million 
light years away. Confronted by 
such bewildering conceptions, the 
thoughtful and intelligent people 
who are not expert in any branch 


of science, but who wish to be con- 
versant with some of the important 
recent advances in science, and to 
distinguish between its speculations, 
its fundamental theories, and 
its firmly established facts, are be- 
set by serious difficulties. The un- 
critical and the indolent have no 
difficulties. Poincaré describes 
their attitude: 


“To doubt everything and to be- 
lieve everything are two equally 
convenient solutions: each avoids 
the necessity of thinking.” 


It is worth while to consider 
briefly some of the many factors 
which are here causal. The rdéle of 
hypothesis, even of speculation, is 
highly important in science. When 
an able man formulates a theory, 
marshals such facts as he can 
gather in its support, and commits 
it to print, his colleagues may then 
criticize it. Its underlying hypoth- 
eses may be examined, the sup- 
porting facts scrutinized, and its 
conclusions weighed. Thus _ the 
proper normal course of scientific 
progress tends to show whether the 
theory is to be held tentatively or 
is to be modified or entirely re- 
jected. Even conjecture has a 
proper function in science. This 
was well stated by the great astron- 
omer Herschel a century ago: 


“If we indulge a fanciful imagina- 
tion and build worlds of our own, 


1Foundations of Science, Halstead’s trans- 
lation, p. 27 
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we must not wonder at our going 
wide from the path of truth and 
Nature. But these will vanish like 
the Cartesian Vortices that soon 
gave way when better theories were 
offered. On the other hand, if we 
add observation to observation 
without attempting to draw not 
only certain conclusions, but also 
conjectural views from them, we 
offend against the very end for 
which only observation ought to be 
made.” 


It must, of course, always be 
borne in mind that history records 
the fact that the path of science is 
strewn with the wrecks of dis- 
carded theories. 

Another cause for the growth of 
poorly constructed hypotheses is 
the human desire to be a discoverer 
—to be the first one to outline a 
theory which will be “accepted” by 
the world of science. Professional 
advancement for the college in- 
structors and the younger profes- 
sors depends more or less on the 
amount of research work they have 
done. This too often is judged by 
the amount that they have pub- 
lished rather than by its quality. 
Even the most carefully edited tech- 
nical journals have their difficulties 
in selection and rejection of ma- 
terial, so that, all told, a great deal 
of unsound and unimportant work 
is published. Also, the very fact 
that what later proved to be a very 
important contribution has often 
at first been rejected makes for 
leniency of judgment. 

Then it sometimes happens that 
a scientist’s field is one in which 
there is great popular interest. 
When this is the case, the financial 
returns for lectures, magazine ar- 
ticles, and books on the subject 
offer a great temptation to un- 
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soundness and extravagant state- 
ment. 

The situation is further com- 
plicated by the indubitable fact 
that science has its fashions. These 
are often incorrectly determined by 
the views of its eminent leaders. 
The prestige of Newton gave life to 
the corpuscular theory of light for 
over a hundred years. Early in the 
last century Laplace put forward 
tentatively and doubtfully his 
famous nebular hypothesis to ac- 
count for the development of the 
solar system. As the years passed, 
almost no additional facts were 
adduced to support it and little ad- 
verse criticism was offered. But, 
on account of Laplace’s eminence 
both as a mathematician and an 
astronomer, it became as firmly in- 
trenched in astronomical literature 
as the doctrine of organic evolu- 
tion now is in biological literature. 
Even to-day the nebular hypothesis 
is firmly held in some quarters, in 
others it is thought that a slight 
modification may permanently re- 
store it. Yet twenty-six years ago 
its fatal defects were pointed out 
by Professor F. R. Moulton in an 
article entitled: “An Attempt to 
Test the Nebular Hypothesis by an 
Appeal to the Laws of Dynamics.” 

One of the safest modes of scien- 
tific procedure is experimental veri- 
fication. Mendel’s law of inherit- 
ance is not a theory, but a fact de- 
duced from experiment. His ex- 
periments have been repeated by 
able men, and they have devised and 
carried out a multitude of new ones 
which confirm the law. In fact, 
anyone who wishes may perform 
to-day Mendel’s original epoch- 
making experiments on the mixture 
of the short and tall varieties of 
peas. Yet from one cause or 4n- 

2Astrophysical Journal, 1900, pp. 103-130. 
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other even experimental work may 
mislead. What seems to be a highly 
important instance of this has re- 
cently occurred. 

In 1887 the famous Michelson- 
Morley experiment designed to test 
the motion of the earth through the 
ether of space gave what was re- 
garded until recently as a zero re- 
sult. Yet the theory which indicated 
that a positive result should be ob- 
tained seemed perfect. No explana- 
tion exists for many of the phenom- 
ena of light unless light itself is 
a wave motion. If it is a wave mo- 
tion, then some material must exist 
throughout space for light waves to 
take place in. This material is 
what the physicist calls ether. In 
1900 Lord Kelvin said that the only 
blot on the existence of the ether 
was the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment. And he suggested that more 
refined methods be used in a care- 
ful repetition of the experiment. In 
the meantime Einstein, from con- 
sideration of the result of the 
Michelson-Morley experiment, de- 
veloped the theory of relativity. 
This theory negatives the existence 
of the ether and consequently holds 
that it is impossible to detect the 
absolute motion of the earth by any 
experiment whatever. But it now 
appears that the effect sought in 
the original experiment was masked 
in some way, possibly by the fact 
that the ether about the apparatus 
was dragged along by the earth. 
And it was suggested that a positive 
result might be obtained if the ex- 
periment were performed on a 
high mountain. Recently this has 
been done in experiments at Mount 
Wilson, which ran from 1921 to 
1926. 

In these Professor Dayton C. 
Miller has used instruments in 
which every conceivable refinement 
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seems to have been incorporated. 
Moreover, he has repeated the ob- 
servations an appalling number of 
times. His conclusion is that the 
solar system is moving with respect 
to the ether with a speed of at least 
125 miles per second. The impor- 
tance of Professor Miller’s work is 
proved by the fact that he was 
awarded in 1925 the prize given 
yearly by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science. The significance of his re- 
sult is further attested by Einstein’s 
statement: “If Dr. Miller’s results 
should be confirmed, then the 
special relativity theory and with 
it the general theory in its present 
form falls. Experiment is the su- 
preme judge.” 

Here, then, an experimental re- 
sult supposed to be firmly estab- 
lished is decisively contradicted, 
and all the conclusions based on the 


earlier experiment must now be 


reéxamined, and perhaps _ pro- 
foundly modified or even aban- 
doned. 

Another inherent difficulty with 
many scientific conclusions lies in 
the very nature of the inductive 
method, which perforce must be 
used. It is only in mathematics 
and the physical sciences that rigor- 
ous deductive methods may be em- 
ployed, and, alas, even in the 
physical sciences deductive methods 
are not always possible. One of 
the most perfect and important 
pieces of inductive reasoning in the 
entire realm of science was that 
which established Newton’s law of 
gravitation. It is worth while to 
examine it as a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the method. Newton became 
convinced of the truth of the law of 
gravitation from long study. of 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion. 
If the law as he conceived it was 
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general, the moon in moving about 
the earth in a curved path would 
depart from a straight line; that is, 
fall toward the earth a certain dis- 
tance each second. Making the 
computation, Newton found it did 
not do this. The reason of the 
failure, as it appeared later, was 
that the distance to the moon was 
not then accurately known. We 
are told that Newton laid the theory 
aside for a number of years until 
some geodetic work done in France 
gave a more correct value for the 
diameter of the earth. A more ac- 
curate distance to the moon was a 
consequence of this. Making the 
computation with the new data, 
Newton found the result in close 
accord with his proposed law. After 
that it took more than a century 
for the combined labor of the as- 
tronomers of the world to prove 
that the law held with great exact- 


ness for the planets of the solar 
system. Soon after the discovery 
of Uranus, the planet was found to 
move apparently not in agreement 
with Newton’s law. But it was im- 


mediately suspected that somie 
hitherto unknown planet farther 
from the sun than Uranus dis- 
turbed its motion, thus making the 
course of Uranus in actual obe- 
dience to Newton’s law. Assuming 
this, the minute discrepancy in the 
motion of Uranus was put into the 
necessary equations, and the mathe- 
matical astronomer, after great 
labor, was able to tell the practical 
astronomer where to point his 
telescope to discover the new planet 
which we now call Neptune. But 
the question still remained, did 
Newton’s law hold outside the solar 
system in the far-off depths of 
space? Was the law really uni- 
versal? Astronomers are familiar 
with double stars,—binaries as they 
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are called. In such systems each 
star of the pair is in orbital motion 
about their common center of mass. 
Many binary orbits have been com- 
puted both with and without the 
aid of spectroscopic observations, 
and the conclusion is that Newton’s 
law governs their motion. Now 
star counts place the total number 
of luminous stars at a billion, and 
only a few score binary orbits have 
been computed. Still science draws 
the billion conclusions from this 
limited number of facts. Yet one 
of the safest truths of science is that 
Newton’s law is really universal. 
It has passed from theory to an es- 
tablished fact. Nor is this con- 
clusion seriously affected if ul- 
timately it is found desirable to 
make the extremely slight modifica- 
tion of Newton’s law, which the 
theory of relativity proposes. It 
is by no means yet agreed that such 
a modification is necessary. 

The layman must also be pre- 
pared to meet at times in scientific 
men a decidedly unscientific atti- 
tude of mind. A striking illustra- 
tion of this is the attitude of some 
scientists toward a profoundly im- 
portant problem—the origin of life. 
The attitude referred to is perhaps 
accounted for by the fact that the 
problem is a thorny one for the 
radical evolutionist. As early as 
1668 Francesco Redi crystallized 
Harvey’s opinion in the celebrated 
maxim, Omne-vivum ex vivo. Life, 
both plant and animal, proceeds 
from antecedent life. For this we 
have a tremendous mass of evidence 
to which not a single exception is 
known. Hence it is both interest- 
ing and instructive to observe how 
some scientific men draw conclu- 
sions absolutely contrary to that 
overwhelming array of evidence. 
Before examining this in detail, it 
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should be remarked that theistic 
evolution will always be able to 
maintain its ground against atheis- 
tic evolution without using the argu- 
ment concerning the origin of life. 
That argument, however, points to 
a Creator in a manner so unavoid- 
able that it should be used and enter 
into the thought of the day until 
such a time as science has shown 
how to evoke life from non-living 
matter. 

The problem of the origin of life 
has long occupied the mind of 
philosopher and scientist. Three 
views exist: that life is generated 
spontaneously; that life is eternal; 
that it is the work of the Creator. 
Regarding the first of these Arrhe- 
nius says: 


“The common view, to which the 
ancients inclined, is that the lower 
organisms need not necessarily 
have originated from seeds. It was 
noticed that some low-type organ- 
isms, larve, etc., took rise in putrid 
meat; Vergil describes this in his 
Georgics. It was not until the 
seventeenth century that this belief 
was disproved by many experi- 
ments, among others by those of 
Swammerdam and Leuwenhoek. 
The thesis of the so-called ‘Genera- 
tio spontanea’ once more blossomed 
into new life upon the discovery 
of the so-called infusoria, the small 
animal organisms which seem to 
arise spontaneously in infusions 
and concoctions. Spallanzani, how- 
ever, demonstrated in 1777 that 
when the infusions, and the vessel 
containing them as well as the air 
above them, were heated to a suf- 
ficiently high temperature to kill 
all the germs present, the infusions 
would remain sterile, and no living 
organisms could develop in them. 
To this fact we owe our ordinary 
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methods of making preserves. It 
is true that objections were raised 
against this demonstration. The 
air, it was objected, is so changed 
by heating that subsequent develop- 
ment of minute organisms is ren- 
dered impossible. But this last 
objection was refuted by the chem- 
ists Chevreul and Pasteur, as well 
as by the physicist Tyndall in the 
sixties and seventies of the past 
century. These scientists demon- 
strated that no organisms are pro- 
duced in air which is freed from 
the smallest germs by some other 
means than heating—i. e., by filtra- 
tion through cotton wool. The re- 
searches of Pasteur, in particular, 
and the methods of sterilization 
which are based upon them and 
which are applied every day in bac- 
teriological laboratories, have more 
and more forced the conviction 
upon us that a germ is indispen- 
sable for the origination of life. 
“And yet eminent scientists take 
up the pen again and again in order 
to demonstrate the possibility of 
the ‘Generatio spontanea.’ In this 
they do not rely upon the sage 
methods of natural science, but 
they proceed on philosophical lines 
of argument. Life, they suggest, 
must once have had a beginning, 
and we are hence forced to believe 
that spontaneous generation, even 
if not realizable under actual condi- 
tions, must have once occurred.” 


That is, “the proven impossibility 
of to-day becomes vaguely thinkable 
through the mist of uncounted yes- 
terdays.’’* 

Huxley, writing in 1870, says: 


“If it were given to me, to look 
beyond the abyss of geologically 


8Worlds in the Making, p. 214. 
4Clerke, Modern Cosmogonies, p. 269. 
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recorded time to the still more re- 
mote period when the earth was 
passing through physical and chem- 
ical conditions which it can no more 
see again than a man can recall his 
infancy, I should expect to be a wit- 
ness of the evolution of living pro- 
toplasm from non-living matter.’ 


Nor is this voice half a century old 
merely in echo of a past that is 
dead. In the writer’s college course 
in biology the lecturer, one of the 
leading authorities of the United 
States on the cell, classified the pos- 
sible modes of origin of life. One 
of these was spontaneous genera- 
tion. In private discussion of the 
point after the lecture I urged that 
science was organized knowledge 
and that not a single case of spon- 
taneous generation was known, 
hence to list it as had been done 
was to disregard all results of ob- 
servation and classify the non- 
existent. I remember quite dis- 
tinctly that this comment evoked 
more heat than light. 

From time to time the statement 
is repeated in biological literature 
that at last life has been produced 
from dead matter. Yet such an- 
nouncements have never been able 
to stand subsequent examination. 
Arrhenius says: 


“We fully share the opinion 
which the great natural philosopher 
Lord Kelvin has expressed in the 
following words: ‘A very ancient 
speculation, still clung to by many 
naturalists (so much so that I have 
a choice of modern terms to quote 
in expressing it), supposes that, 
under meteorological conditions 
very different from the present, dead 
matter may have run together or 
crystallized or fermented into 

SReport to the British Assn., 1870, p. 84. 
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“germs of life,” or “organic cells,” 
or “protoplasm.” But science brings 
a vast mass of inductive evidence 
against this hypothesis of sponta- 
neous generation. Dead matter can- 
not become living without coming 
under the influence of matter pre- 
viously alive. This seems to me as 
sure a teaching of science as the 
law of gravitation.’ ’’¢ 


Another way of dealing with the 
difficulty of the origin of life is to 
assume that germs came upon the 
earth riding on the dust of space. 


“This view regards the denizens 
of our planet, fauna and flora alike, 
as salvage from the wreck of un- 
known worlds.”* 


This theory is called panspermia. 
A basic assumption is stated by 
Richter thus: 


“The infinite space is filled with, 
or (more correctly) contains, grow- 
ing, mature and dying celestial 
bodies. By mature worlds we under- 
stand those which are capable of 
sustaining organic life. We regard 
the existence of organic life in the 
universe as eternal. Life has al- 
ways been there: it has always prop- 
agated itself in the shape of living 
organisms from cells and individ- 
uals composed of cells.’* 


With this assumption Arrhenius 


agrees. He then devotes eleven 
pages to a discussion of the diffi- 
culties involved. The part that 
gravitation and radiation pressure 
play in transporting small particles 
carrying germs or spores from one 
world to another, and the effect on 


6Arrhenius, Worlds in the Making, p. 216. 


TClerke, Modern Cosmogonies, p. 289. 
8Arrhenius, Worlds in the Making, p. 218. 
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their germination of the low tem- 
peratures of space and the high 
temperatures possibly generated 
when a carrier lands on a planet, 
are considered. Arrhenius .con- 
cludes: 


“In this manner life may have 
been transplanted for eternal ages 
from solar system to solar system 
and from planet to planet of the 
same system.””® 


Aside from the fundamental as- 
sumption, the highly speculative 
character of the argument is appar- 
ent, and its inconclusive nature is 
perceived even by the author. He 
says in his final paragraph: 


“There is_ little probability, 
though, of our ever being able to 
demonstrate the correctness of this 
view by an examination of seeds 
falling down upon our earth. For 
the number of germs which reach 
us from other worlds will be ex- 
tremely limited—not more, perhaps, 
than a few within a year all over 
the earth’s surface; and _ those, 
moreover, will presumably strongly 
resemble the single-cell spores with 
which the winds play in our atmos- 
phere. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible to prove the celestial 
origin of any such germs if they 
should be found contrary to our 
assumption.”"!° 


Miss Clerke’s significant remark 
disposes of the whole argument in 
one sentence: 


“Difficulties do not vanish on be- 
ing pushed into a corner; the prob- 
lem of life is as formidable in one 
world as in another.” 


Ibid., p. 229. 101bid., p. 230. 
Modern Cosmogonies, p. 281. 
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The acutely embarrassing nature 
of the problem of the origin of life 
to the atheistic thinker can be 
evaded in other ways. The simplest 
is to ignore it. Consider the fol- 
lowing statement of the doctrine of 
evolution: 


“According to the fundamental 
principle of science the universe 
was orderly yesterday, is orderly 
to-day, and will be orderly to- 
morrow; according to the doctrine 
of evolution, the order of yesterday 
changed into that of to-day in a con- 
tinuous and lawful manner, and the 
order of to-day will go over into that 
of to-morrow continuously and sys- 
tematically.”2 


“The doctrine of evolution, as 
defined here, is so fundamentally 
sensible and is confirmed by so 
much experience that scientists, 
the world over, accept it with abso- 
lute confidence. There have been, 
and there doubtless will continue to 
be, differences of opinion regarding 
what the precise processes of cer- 
tain particular evolutions may have 
been, but there is no disagreement 
whatever regarding the funda- 
mental principles.”** 


“The order of yesterday changed 
into that of to-day, that of to-day 
will go over into that of to-morrow.” 
What, may we inquire, about the 
order of the day before yesterday? 
Specifically, did the non-living mat- 
ter of the day before yesterday turn 
into the living matter of yesterday? 
What, may we ask, are the details 
of the “continuous and lawful man- 
ner” by which this colossal change 
took place. 


Introduction to Astronomy, p. 


12Moulton, 
7 


13Ibid., p. 408. 
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It is well known that energy 
changes accompany life processes. 
And a certain school of science has 
attempted to explain life wholly in 
mechanical terms. But the attempt 
fails, for as Enriques says: 


“It is not given to the chemist to 
explain a painting of Raphael’s by 
an analysis of its colors.’’** 


Perhaps even better is Miss Clerke’s 
summary: 


“Profitless conjectures may then 
be dismissed; they do not help us 
out of the slough of intellectual 
impotence. 

“This need not, indeed, be abso- 
lute. The determination to regard 
things mechanically alone renders 
them unintelligible.”** 


Such in brief outline are the 
arguments of those who attempt to 
account for the origin of life on 
grounds other than its creation by 
God. The formidable difficulty of 
the problem to those who advocate 
a theory of evolution other than a 
theistic one is apparent. Standing 
alone in all its crushing power, it 
is an insuperable difficulty to the 
atheistic evolutionist. When he 
thinks of it at all he is keenly 
aware of the fact. 

It must not be supposed that the 
attitude of Huxley, Arrhenius, and 
others on this question is the gen- 
eral one among scientific men. 
There are now and always will be 
many able scientists who scrutinize 
their facts and weigh their conclu- 
sions with great care, men who re- 
frain from rash generalizations, 
avoid evading assumptions, and 
realize the limitations of the scien- 


14Problems of Science, p. 381. 
15Modern Cosmogonies, pp. 281, 282. 
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tific method. On the origin of life 
many such could be quoted, but the 
views of only two will be given. The 
first is from the eminent biologist, 
Edmund B. Wilson: 


“Whatever position we take on 
this question, the same difficulty is 
encountered; namely, the origin of 
that codrdinated fitness, that power 
of active adjustment between inter- 
nal and external relations, which, 
as sO many eminent biological 
thinkers have insisted, overshadows 
every manifestation of life. The 
nature and origin of this power is 
the fundamental problem of biol- 
ogy. When, after removing the 
lens of the eye in the larval sala- 
mander, we see it restored in per- 
fect and typical form by regenera- 
tion from the posterior layer of the 
iris, we behold an adaptive response 
to changed conditions of which the 
organism can have no antecedent 
experience either ontogenetic or 
phylogenetic, and one of so mar- 
velous a character that we are made 
to realize, as by a flash how far we 
still are from a solution of this 
problem.”** 


The second is taken from the 
Origin of the Earth," by Professor 
Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, the 
eminent geologist: 


“From our personal and racial 


point of view, the transcendent 
nature of the initiation of life needs 
no insistence. Our personal and 
racial point of view may not be 
without its element of partiality, 
but, considered strictly as a problem 
of research, the introduction of 
processes so different from those 
of the cosmogonic ages as are cell 


16The Cell, 2d edition, p. 433. 
17Pp. 246, 247. 
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construction, co-operative physio- 
logical action, adaptation to ends, 
the propagation of kind, and the per- 
petuation of species, constitutes 
perhaps the most puzzling aspect of 
terrestrial genesis, unless it be the 
one that is to follow. ‘There is, in 
these processes, a subtle factor not 
distinctly betrayed in the earlier 
modes of evolution, though it may 
have been there. It is hard to find 
any distinct trace of an organizing, 
correlating, directive factor, as such, 
in even the most intricate of the 
inorganic syntheses, and yet there 
are subtle intimations of something 
of the kind in the complexity of 
even inorganic combinations. 

It is not clear from any positive 
knowledge at present available that 
there was present in the initial 
stages of life-evolution any senti- 
ent or psychological element, and 
yet cell construction, with its appar- 
ent adaptation to ends not neces- 
sarily confined to its own immediate 
economy, co-operative physiological 
action, with its relations to the life 
of members not immediately in- 
volved in the action, provision for 
the propagation of kind, with trans- 
mitted powers of reproduction of 
the species, squint sharply in the 
direction of psychological endow- 
ments. 

However occultly the psycholog- 
ical element may have crept into 
the advancing life-series, its distinct 
appearance marked the climax of 
the earth’s evolution. It is the last 
factor in the earth’s genesis, and 
the most enigmatical. Considered 
with respect to its own inherent 
qualities, the psychological factor 
seems to stand apart from the phys- 
iological farther even than does 
the physiological from the inor- 
ganic. The bridging of the gap is 
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less explicable, scientifically and 
philosophically. The distinctive 
qualities of the psychological world 
are not commonly recognized in 
scientific interpretations of the 
physiological or of the inorganic 
worlds; but the gradation from 
the seemingly insentient and merely 
physiological, as embodied in the 
lowest orders of living beings, to 
the earliest types of sentient life, 
and thence on to the highest man- 
ifestations in the thinking world, is 
so intimate as to bind the whole 
into one inextricable problem. If 
the qualities of the psychological 
world were potential in the factors 
that entered into the earlier stages 
of the earth’s genesis, a revision of 
our conception of those factors is 
logically required. Fundamentally, 
the antecedents can scarcely be less 
comprehensive than the _ conse- 
quents. If the material begets the 


spiritual, the material can hardly be 


altogether material. If the mech- 
anistic indulges in research, it 
cannot well be altogether mecha- 
nistic.” 


It is easily seen that little essen- 
tial difference exists between this 
view and that of Miss Clerke: 


“Science becomes’ unscientific 
when it refuses to be guided by ex- 
perience; and we have the plainest 
testimony of consciousness to the 
working in ourselves of originative 
faculties independent of, and irre- 
pressible by, physical agencies. Here 
we hold the clue to the labyrinth. 
The intimation conveyed is dis- 
tinct of a Power outside nature, 
continually and inscrutably acting 
for order, elevation, and vivifica- 
tion.””?* 

18Modern Cosmogonies, p. 282. 





A STRANGER COMES TO BUNDORAN. 
By R. Woops. 


**7~ OD be good to us!—Did ye see 
it that time?” 

“It might be a hill rabbit now. 
The like does be plentiful about 
here, I’m thinking.” 

“Hill rabbit, my granny! It’s 
curious old eyes like mine can be 
making out the slightest blade of 
grass, and the young have such 
faulty vision. Look sharper, Ailin, 
or you'll never be seeing them at 
all.” 

“Do ye suppose they know we're 
here, Granny? Ruadh says they’re 
half afeard of mortals.” 
never minded an old 
Wait now and 
There!” 


“They 
woman like me. 
you'll see it fine. 

“Oh, Granny, it is a hill rabbit!” 


Disappointed. “Well, maybe, 
now. But I tell ye I’ve seen it 
many’s the time when it wasn’t a 
rabbit. I’ve sat here often in the 
day still and quiet, and straight 
out of that bush I’ve seen one of 
them looking at me.” 

The two rose and began making 
their way down the little hill, the 
old woman sighing a bit for the 
apparition that hadn’t appeared, 
and the girl showing plainly on her 
face signs of thwarted expectation. 
It was not the first time that the 
latter had been disappointed in this 
matter. Ever since her grand- 
mother had taken her into her con- 
fidence and told her of the mystical 
beings that inhabit the hills and 
earns of the country, she had 
watched every path and roadway 


I, 


for a sight of them. She had never 
walked along alone without casting 
back a wary glance over her 
shoulder, for maybe now they would 
be looking at her after she passed 
or maybe one in his haste to elude 
her would be falling in the bog- 
water, and wouldn’t it be a great 
day entirely if she should come 
upon him unbeknownst? Nine 
years she had kept thus a fruitless 
vigil, till now in her sixteenth she 
wondered if there were any fairies 
in the world at all. It was hard 
that Granny and Ruadh and every- 
body else in Bundoran should have 
an undisturbed view of them and 
she not to be seeing so much as the 
wee back of one disappearing down 
the ridge of a bank. It was enough 
to shake her faith in them—almost, 
but not quite. 

A body might as well belong to 
the dark people, like old Ruadh, the 
light of whose eyes had gone out 
in his youth suddenly and without 
warning. Even he, though, enjoyed 
a dear familiarity with the little 
ones. 

“I stop often,” said he, “a-hearing 
the whisper of their talk on a fine 
summer night, or betimes a little 
patter of sound in the road, and | 
know it’s them coming up soft be- 
hind to have a look at me. For 
they’re a curious folk, I’m telling 
ye, and they’ll go a long way out of 
their path to spy on a mortal. In 
the days before me eyes went back 
on me I was often besieged by them. 
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Once standing still in the bracken 
and thinking on a thousand and a 
hundred things, I felt them trooping 
over me feet and some of them 
tugging at me coat, they were that 
bold. I could av had a fine sight of 
them then, sure, if I hadn’t been 
looking the other way.” 
of her brain as she walked. She 
had a pleasant appearance. Her 
eyes were wide and blue (or maybe 
they were gray), her hair dark to 
Ailin was pondering in the corner 
blackness, except for two or three 
locks on her forehead that were 
burnt by the sun. She was white- 
skinned, too. But she was plain 
rather than beautiful. There was 
nothing distinctly lovely about her 
small nose and mouth. Nor had 


she that dignified stature which is 
the pride of Gaelic women, but there 
was usually a lightness to her move- 
ments, though now her feet lagged a 


bit in the heather. Granny had little 
difficulty keeping pace with her. 

There is no great description 
could be put on the appearance of 
the old woman. She was simply 
old, feebly and pitiably so. Her 
face was lined like a cobweb. Her 
hands were dried-up, gnarled things 
with a great length of fingers. Her 
hair was gray like the homespun 
garb she wore. She was small 
simply because the years had bent 
her over, and slight, so that you 
would catch your breath as you 
watched her lest the wind coming 
over the hilltop should blow her 
away. The old woman smiled fre- 
quently on the homeward journey. 
She believed in many things besides 
God and the fairies, and now, as 
her companion lifted an inquiring 
face to her, her eyes narrowed down 
to inscrutable slits in the sunken 
hollows. It was as if she harbored 
a great secret. 
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The world was a sweet place. It 
was a grand thing to be in it at all, 
especially in Ireland. Ailin sniffed 
appreciatively at the heather. Her 
eye took in the familiar landscape. 
She knew all the hills and the flat 
places. She had tramped over them 
how many times? Yet the slow sight 
of them always pleased her. She 
felt a proprietary affection for 
them. They were lonely hills and 
valleys, and, although the girl did 
not realize it, this was their prime 
attraction for her. She glanced at 
them again and then took up the 
thought that had grown once more 
in the back of her head. 

“Is it wrong, do you think, to be 
friendly to the small people?” 

Granny could stake her all that 
it wasn’t. 

“Then why doesn’t the priest 
speak of them in the church?” 

The Father had a great many 
other matters to speak about. But 
he had never said a harsh word 
against the little ones, had he now? 
It was wrong to have unholy deal- 
ings with them, but a body might 
have a nodding, neighborly ac- 
quaintance with them. They were 
a people at once to be feared, loved, 
and pitied. 

Granny was careful to look after 
the wants of the creatures. She put 
a little pan of milk and bread on 
the doorstep at night, for who 
would know but one might be pass- 
ing her gate betimes and be hungry? 
(I know not how many fat tabbies 
in the neighborhood owed their 
rotundity to this consideration, but 
she never minded in the least. If 
the offering were pilfered six nights 
in the week by feline marauders, 
what did it matter? One night it 
would be eaten by them, and the 
old woman drew a bushel of com- 
fort from the fact.) 
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It was a joyless enough existence 
the little fellows led, poor things 
(shut off from heaven as they 
were)! An old woman might as 
well be kind to them. Besides, they 
were capable of doing much good 
to a body. All the villagers of Bun- 
doran, young and old, had a par- 
ticular regard for them. But the 
one who was perhaps the most 
privileged was the Bent Harper. 
Certainly he knew more of the ways 
and manners of the good people 
than many a wiser man that came 
after him. 


II. 


The Bent Harper lived in a queer 
gray hut in the midst of a bog. He 
was called the Bent Harper because 
nobody remembered the time when 
he wasn’t bent. Maybe in his youth 
he had been straight and tall as a 
young juniper, but there was not in 
the ancientest inhabitant of Bun- 
doran a memory of that time. Old 
Ruadh, who was by far the most 
aged of the villagers, said that when 
he (Ruadh) was a young lad, and 
before his eyes gave out, the Harper 
had been bent and old and his hair 
as white as the top of Errigal. If 
he were no older now, it was no 
great matter. Old Ruadh had been 
so long in his blindness that nothing 
surprised him. If the years, having 
wreaked their will on the Bent 
Harper, should now cease to molest 
him, it was no singular thing to be 
troubled about. 

The Bent Harper’s home, as I 
said before, was a queer gray hut. 
You would be walking along the bog 
one day and watching the water 
dogs pop out of the steam and back 
again. Then all at once you'd see 
a little house pop up, just as sud- 
denly, and you’d wait a moment, 
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but it wouldn’t jump into the water 
again. That was the Bent Harper’s 
house, and its sudden appearance 
was due to a sharp turn in the bog 
and not to any trickery or witch- 
craft at all. 

The Bent Harper was a musician, 
as his name implied. His little in- 
strument was warped and mold- 
eaten, but it gave out surprisingly 
sweet sounds. And he knew how 
to play. Och! the way the wild 
tones would fall on your ear as you 
came around the’ turn,—sweet, 
faltering sounds, till you’d be think- 
ing you weren’t in the world at all 
but in some sad, eery place of faéry. 
I don’t know who taught him. No- 
body did know, and he was that 
kind of reticent man you wouldn't 
be questioning. I’ve heard how the 
warriors of Finn came upon a lorn 
sidhe bard in their wanderings and 
were schooled by him in the pas- 
sionate lore of sweet minstrelsy. 
The Bent Harper probably could 
have enlightened us as to a similar 
encounter, if he wished. 

Ailin was fond of the Bent 
Harper. He never entertained her 
with tales, as old Ruadh, the dark 
one, did. Indeed, he seldom spoke 
at all. But when she came to his 
hut, he would take down his harp 
from the wall where it hung, just 
under its golden counterpart on the 
green flag of Erin. He would play 
and she would sing little frag- 
mentary songs in Gaelic. 

The Bent Harper had nothing but 
music in his life. It was his solace 
and his means of livelihood. He 
knew a few airs of France and Italy 
and most of the stately hymns 
chanted by the monks in the 
churches. But he was most partial 
to the songs of his own race. There 
was once a famous violinist came 
to Bundoran, a Joachim or a Mischa 














Elman. He came there by chance, 
or maybe for a rest, and his stay, 
while brief, afforded the villagers 
undreamed-of happiness. Only 
the Bent Harper was disappointed 
inhim. He went up to the stranger 
one night and asked him could he 
play the Coulin, and he couldn’t. So 
the Bent Harper lost all interest in 
his art. The music of the stranger 
was good, unquestionably so, but 
his education had been grievously 
neglected. 

When Ailin came to his house 
this day, the Harper was in a jovial 
mood. He remembered more songs 
than was his wont and even played 
the best ones twice, joining in with 
Ailin when she faltered on the 
words. When the concert was over 
and the harp hung safely on its nail 
in the wall, Ailin voiced the thought 
that was uppermost in her mind. 

“Is there any sure place of seeing 
the good people?” (If the Harper 
didn’t know, who would?) 

“Well, no,” said the Bent Harper 
slowly, “but there’s two particular- 
ly gentle places, and I’m thinking 
if you wouldn’t see them there, you 
wouldn’t see them at all. The one 
is the little brae by your house and 
the other is a patch of bog by my 
own (you'll be passing it on your 
way home). But ’tis best to wait 
till midnight on Samhain eve, the 
way they’ll be flocking there thicker 
than bees, colleen.” 


III, 


The girl could not wait until 
Samhain but sped off to the brae. It 
wasn’t a big brae, just a little ridge 
hanging over the hill; and, leaning 
over its top, this is what she saw. 
There was a man on the other side, 
a walking man. He was young and 
bonny-looking, and he was acting a 
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strange way. He would walk ahead 
a few steps, then turn round and 
walk back again. After watching 
him do this two or three times, 
Ailin slid down behind a bush and 
spoke. 

“What are ye doing, 
honey?” she asked. 

The man looked up in surprise 
at the center of the bush that ques- 
tioned him. 

“You’re a queer thing that’s ask- 
ing,” said he in richest Gaelic, “but 
come down to me and I'll answer 
the question.” Now the man spoke 
his tongue very melodiously, and 
his voice went up at the end of each 
sentence, like the clink of a bell. It 
would put the flower of youth on 
you to be listening to him. Ailin 
wasn’t at all sure that he was other 
than a sidhe man, but his great 
height led her to trust him for a 
mortal. She emerged shyly from 
the bush and the stranger’s face 
broke into a twinkle of smiles as he 
answered. 

“IT had a dream,” he told her, “‘and 
it said, ‘Get up and go to Bundoran 
and get married.’ ” 

“Oh,” said the girl. 

“Ye'll tell me the name of the 
priest here?” 

“Father Cary,” answered Ailin. 

“It’s a long way to the church, 
is it?” went on the man. Then he 
looked down ruefully at his shoes. 
“I’ve been trying my feet,” said he, 
“to see will they carry me a bit 
further. But there was a divil of 
a stone came through a crack in 
my brogan. It’s a fine hole is in my 
skin now.” 

“Granny does be having a good 
cure for a broken skin,” remarked 
Ailin. “You’d be coming over to 
the house for it, maybe?” Then she 
added, moving off, “It’s only a little 
walk, man dear.” 


mister 
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The stranger limped after her to 
the house, asking her a deal of ques- 
tions all the way, and telling her 
that he himself had come from 
Donegal. While he talked, Ailin 
was taking silent note of his black 
hair and his great eyes and the nice, 
long hands. 

At the house Granny was proud 
to exhibit her skill in healing. She 
washed the foot in a clean basin 
and tied it up in a rare weed. Then 
she went over to the door to throw 
out the water, crying, “Be careful, 
you, out there,” as she did so. 

“It’s the children playing in the 
yard, is it?” asked the man from 
Donegal. 

“Och, no, then,” she explained, 
“it’s the little creatures of the sidhe. 
I wouldn’t be wetting them for the 
world.” 

In the days that followed, 
the man from Donegal must have 


found Ailin and her grandmoth- 
er strangely agreeable, for he made 
no move to depart from them even 
after his foot had long healed, and 
he spoke no more of his dream, if 


he had had one. Granny let him 
sleep in the loft above the kitchen. 
Indeed, it was the only extra place 
to put a body. The stranger was a 
writer, and he had a pocketful of 
gold, which was perhaps unusual 
for a person of his profession and 
which he doled out generously to 
Granny. This greatly disturbed the 
old woman’s sense of hospitality, 
but it was of no use for her to pro- 
test, for the young man wouldn’t 
have been listening anyway. 

Ailin’s interest in the newcomer 
grew day by day. She had never 
felt so strong an attraction in any 
of the gossoons of the village,—per- 
haps because they did not pay a 
great deal of attention to her. They 
had kept their fancy for Nell of the 
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Ford and Molly Athlone and a score 
of similar beauties, beside whose 
melting loveliness Ailin seemed 
hopelessly plain. This was the first 
time she had seen a young man at 
so close a range and the discovery 
of his whimsical ways delighted 
her. 


IV. 


“O, wirra!” said Nonie Doyle, an 
old woman, rocking back and forth 
in excitement. She had just come 
into Granny’s kitchen and sat on 
the low stool, almost speechless 
with agitation. 

Granny waited expectantly. She 
had a great deal of patience. 

“A trooper!” finally burst out 
Nonie in a dry voice. “He was on 
my doorstep this morning. It’s an 
outlaw he’s after.” 

Granny put aside the stocking 
she was mending. “An outlaw! 
There is not the likes of that here. 
It’s to the big cities they go. It’s 
not to a world’s end of a place 
they’d be coming.” 

“The trooper thinks he’s here,” 
went on Nonie unsteadily. “My 
son Donal saw the placard on the 
town-hall this morning: ‘Name un- 
known. Young. Six feet tall or 
more. Black hair. Large eyes. 
Desperate character. Five hundred 
pounds for the capture, dead or 
alive!’” 

“Six feet tall,” repeated Granny, 
“black hair, large eyes.” She was 
disquieted. And well she might be, 
for the vague description fitted at 
least a dozen gossoons in the vil- 
lage! “A reward!” she remarked, 
contemptuously. “Is it as bad as 
that we need money in Bundoran?” 

“A big reward they’ve offered for 
him,” continued Nonie. “And when 
he’s caught, it’s hanging!” Her 
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sunken eyes glittered in her head. 
“The trooper’s going from house to 
house. He says if he lays eyes on 
the man, he’ll know him.” 

“He has yet to come here,” replied 
Granny. Then a fearful thought 
struck her. “Nonie Doyle,” she 
whispered, leaning forward, “do ye 
think—no, it couldn’t be himself!” 

“Himself! Ye mean the young 
man in your house?” Nonie sat 
back holding her breath and Ailin 
looked up in startled incredulity. 

At supper that evening Granny 
was very talkative. Her conversa- 
tion was mainly about the young 
man in the house. Didn’t he have 
the fine head though, to be making 
money with his cute stories. And 
who would think, to see him sitting 
by the door or standing up beside 
the hearth, that he was thinking up 
all sorts of wild things to put in a 
book maybe. He spent a deal of 


time though at the houses of other 


villagers. Twice he had stayed for 
the evening meal with Nell of the 
Ford’s people, and he had a way of 
sauntering out when Molly Athlone 
might be passing. He might be 
a-courting one of them now, like the 
rest of the gossoons of Bundoran. 
0, well, it was the way of a young 
man anyway. 

Ailin gave a vicious jab to the 
bread she was cutting, but her re- 
plies to Granny’s remarks were 
rather listless. 

When the subject of their con- 
versation finally came in, the old 
woman was very inquisitive. Where 
had he been to-day, and was he 
finding a great attraction out in the 
Village? But Ailin regarded him 
wistfully over her plate of herring. 

After supper she detained him as 
he was making for the door. 

“Yell not be going out again, 
mister honey?” she inquired. 
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The young man’s eyes twinkled 
when he answered. (He had a 
habit of twinkling at her, just as 
he did when he spoke to the chil- 
dren in the road.) “I’m not going 
far, a colleen das, only to the post 
to see will there be a letter. And 
when I come back, we'll have a 
game of chess together, the two of 
us, with Granny looking on and 
advising the moves.” 

Granny’s eyes besought him with 
such disquietude that a look of 
trouble came into his own, and, 
hand on the door, he paused. 

“Is anything the matter?” he 
asked. 

The old woman hesitated as if 
afraid to give needless alarm. Then 
she dropped her eyes and faltered, 
“Don’t go out, young man. There’s 
a soldier about, looking for a 
stranger.” 

“But if we don’t know anything 
about a stranger?” He _ smiled 
whimsically. “J’m not a stranger, 
Granny. How many weeks have I 
been here now?” 

“I need not say how many 
weeks,” replied Granny. “The 
neighbors need not say it, nor Ailin. 
No one is a stranger in Bundoran.” 

“Then let you not be troubled. 
And a man’s safer without than 
within doors.” He left the house, 
but Granny’s frail fingers sought 
out her rosary beads. 

Next morning, coming out of the 
post office, Ailin met the young 
man, who hailed her, and both 
jogged down the lonely path to the 
house. Midway in the road they 
were confronted by that which, to 
Ailin at least, was as staggering as 
the Angel of Doom. It was the 
soldier. 

He gave one startled look at the 
man from Donegal. 

“It’s you—!” he cried, but before 
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the sentence was out, the young 
man sprang at him, brawny Irish 
fist to Saxon jaw. 

Ailin was letting out a screech 
from her could be heard in the 
house, and Granny cautiously put 
her face to the door. Back came 
the soldier with blow for blow. That 
was a tussle you would read of in 
the tales of high deeds, hard ground 
made soft with the leaping and roll- 
ing and soft ground made hard. In 
the midst, Ailin fled, but not before 
she saw the soldier fall headlong in 
the road and the man from Donegal 
take to his heels. 

There was hushed consternation 
in the village after that. The soldier 
was about in an hour or two with 
a swelling on his head would make 
the tears start. But, except for a 
hurried search through Granny’s 
house and a menacing admonition 
to the old woman, no evil con- 
sequences befell. 

The soldier kept wary oversight 
on the place for days. But since 
the man from Donegal came back 
no more, the Saxon felt that condi- 
tions did not warrant the precau- 
tion and he strode about the village 
again, leaving Granny to draw a 
breath of peace. 

Weeks passed, and with the con- 
tinued absence of the young man, 
Ailin’s anxiety gave way to bitter 
disappointment. The man from 
Donegal had disappeared as effec- 
tively as if the fairies had whisked 
him off to the Gentle Lands. 

The girl and her grandmother 
had soon a new and more terrible 
cause for anxiety, however. One 
Sunday, below the outlaw placard 
on the town hall, the trooper pinned 
up another printed warning to the 
effect that if the above-described 
desperate character did not deliver 
himself up within three days, the 
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trooper would take steps to have 
the household which had formerly 
harbored the criminal arrested for 
having aided a fugitive from the 
King’s justice. 

With bated breath the neighbors 
informed Granny of her danger. 
Their sympathy immediately flowed 
forth in two streams, one for 
Granny and Ailin and the other for 
the fugitive. The men openly voiced 
their scorn for the representative 
of the King’s justice. Nonie Doyle 
was heard to refer most disrespect- 
fully to His Majesty himself as a 
blathering shoneen. 

Monday came, and the villagers 
went about in silent expectancy. 
But nothing befell that day. 

Tuesday. Her old face a bit 
grayer, Granny began to gather to- 
gether such small household treas- 
ures as might be carried easily to 
the prison. Ailin sat, stricken, her 
mind a daze of apprehension. She 
had heard of but had never seen a 
jail. Her imagination pictured it 
in dire anticipation. To-morrow— 
if the man from Donegal did not 
return—to-morrow, she and Granny 
would be taken off to prison. 

For all her own fear, Granny was 
alert enough to note the girl’s be- 
wildered terror. So, in order to 
allay it somewhat, she looked about 
for means of distraction. Finally 
she sent out Ailin on an errand to 
the Bent Harper. 


V. 


Ailin picked her way carefully 


along the bog. It was the eve of 
All Souls or, as the pagans styled 
it, Samhaintide. The girl swung 
a fresh pail of cheese over her 
arm, a gift from Granny to the 
Bent Harper. But as she came 
around the turn, she paused in dis- 
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may and indecision. The Bent 
Harper was not alone. A tall per- 
son was talking to him, and the old 
fellow looked rather sullen. At 
first Ailin thought that the stranger 
might be old Ruadh, but then she 
knew it wasn’t. For the man was 
dressed in a garb she had reason 
toabhor and fear. It was the Saxon 
garb of the soldier. Ailin had no 
desire to come into the man’s view. 
So she retraced her steps and came 
out on the road to home again. 

That night she was roused from 
a bitter sleep by stealthy steps at 
the door. She peered into the moon- 
light, and, as in a dream, she saw 
the man from Donegal, like a silent 
apparition, steal in and go up to 
his loft. 

It was long past eleven by the 
great clock and Ailin breathed a 
sigh of mingled relief, alarm, and 
joy. Relief for the black, vanishing 
thought of imprisonment, alarm for 
the young’s man own peril, but, 
above and overshadowing it all, joy 
—joy only to look once more at the 
strong back of the man from 
Donegal. 

She couldn’t go to sleep again, 
and as she lay there, smiling in the 
darkness, she suddenly remem- 
bered what the Bent Harper had 
told her about this night, which was 
Samhain eve. This was their night 
of rendezvous, the beautiful good 
people. She determined to steal 
out to the bog and to watch them 
unawares. Very softly she got up 
from her bed (so as not to awaken 
Granny) and into her dark cloak. 
As she went through the kitchen, 
she heard the young man breathing 
heavily in the loft above. 

It was very bright—a night that 
should have been a day. The moon 
was away up in the heavens. There 
was a good light on it, and the sky 
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never looked so vast before. All 
along the bog road the crooked 
trees stood out with a singular de- 
tachment from their background. 
Their arms were bare, and they held 
them out ludicrously like scare- 
crows. They looked bigger than 
usual, but this was perhaps because 
they cast such long shadows on the 
road. 

Ailin went very slowly along the 
white path. Just before she came 
to the turn in the bog, she stopped 
in delight, for in the ring of bushes 
before her lay a great grassy circle, 
an unmistakable sign of a gentle 
place. It was a wide, gray-looking 
space, and close-cropped, as if all 
the goats in Ireland had grazed on 
it. She stared, fascinated at it, from 
the shelter of a hawthorn tree and 
waited for the wondrous gathering 
to take place. 


She had not long to wait. Soon 


an uncanny sound came up from 
the tangle of blackness behind her. 
It was a dragging sound, as if some 
one pulled a great burden along the 


bog. Aijlin’s feelings suddenly 
underwent a change. Her blood be- 
came as water, and a cold, fainting 
sensation slid down from her neck 
to her knees. All desire to remain 
there left her, but her feet would 
not move her forward. Suppose the 
little ones were opposed to a body 
spying on them! The dragging 
continued. Oh, Heavens, they were 
said sometimes to rob the dead! 
At the thought, Ailin’s courage and 
strength simultaneously forsook 
her. She sank down on the ground 
and covered her ears with her 
hands. She must not hear the noise 
longer. But just before the sound 
was shut out, there came up to her 
a querulous sigh or a moan. 

How long she lay thus she did 
not know. But when she uncovered 
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her ears, the dragging sound had 
ceased. The moonlight was a 
thousand times brighter, and it lit 
up the fairy ring with a dreadful 
vividness. Ailin sent up a silent 
prayer that no new horror might 
come to her. Her heart felt awfully 
big in her body, and it was pound- 
ing with a clamor that terrified and 
sickened her. She feared lest the 
listening, waiting Presence in the 
blackness behind her should hear 
and recognize it, and she renewed 
her prayers with a distraught frenzy 
of supplication. 

Minutes passed and nothing came 
out of the darkness to devour her. 
Ailin wondered if, indeed, the Hor- 
ror had gone by, ignorant of her 
proximity. The relief that filled her 
was unspeakable. She rose to her feet 
with a newborn courage, albeit a 
somewhat shaky one. But no power 
could persuade her to go back over 
the shadowy road behind her. She 
determined to keep ahead on the 
path and to come out on the other 
side of the bog. 

What thoughts forged through 
her mind on the walk homeward 
were variable, but chief among them 
was a timorous vow never to sat- 
isfy her curiosity a second time re- 
garding the good people. What 
right had a mortal anyway to 
tamper with them? If they cavorted 
about on moonlight nights, it was 
their indisputable privilege. And 
if they were thick as leaves in the 
path before her, let them be! She 
wanted only to return safely to her 
own bed and to meet with no shape 
nor form on the way. This was the 
burden of her prayer every step of 
the road, and it found its way to 
Heaven. For she saw nothing save 
the gray hut popping up around the 
turn, and the Bent Harper sitting 
white and shaking on his doorstep. 
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VI. 


On Wednesday morning the vyil- 
lage of Bundoran, as if with one 
pair of legs, tramped down the 
beaten path to Granny’s house. In 
the doorway, placidly whittling a 
twig, sat the man from Donegal! 
But no trooper. The villagers wait- 
ed for him, ten o'clock, eleven 
o’clock, noon. No trooper. Granny 
and Ailin began to lose something 
of their disquietude, and the vil- 
lagers, one by one, went back to 
the day’s work. 

Afternoon came. Night. Their 
anxiety decreased almost to the 
vanishing point, Granny’s house- 
hold betook itself to slumber. 

The man from Donegal’s reap- 
pearance in the village was coin- 
cident with the just as sudden fad- 
ing away of the soldier. Bundoran 
had wakened to find the former 
there and the latter gone. The vil- 
lage settled down to a relieved ac- 
ceptance of the fact. To Granny's 
wondering query, the young man 
replied one day that the Saxon 
would not return—would never re- 
turn, and he added gravely that all 
things were the will of God. By 
his sober manner, Granny knew 
that any curious questioning would 
be unwelcome. 

She was silent, but now and then 
the young man caught her disturbed 
glance upon him. 

“Granny,” he said, disconcerted, 
“are ye after thinking I’m a guilty 
blackguard?” 

Granny was still silent, her mind 
on the placard nailed to the town 
hall. Wanted: An Outlaw! 

“It’s not my own secret,” he 
spoke up, after a pause. “But to 
put your mind at ease, I'll remind 
ye of a thing. Ye don’t have to be 
told that the Saxons are rooting 
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out all the men of Ireland that 
would be striking a blow for the 
country? Myself and one who shall 
be nameless were to go about warn- 
ing the young men from out-of-the- 
way places. The night before we 
started our campaign, we sat in a 
rom. A Saxon trooper, Heaven 
forgive him now, came upon us 
there. The room was lit only by a 
candle, but in that light the trooper 
saw the other, my companion, and 
recognized him. He aimed his pistol 
athim. I fired first and—well, Ire- 
land had nearly one less enemy.” 

“Ye were bold to go about in 
broad day after that,” observed 
Granny. 

“How should I know the trooper 
would remember me from that 
room?” he answered. “By candle 
light a goat looks like a lady.” 

“But he did,” breathed Granny. 
“It was the same—was it, young 
man?—that came to Bundoran.” 

“It was,” responded the young 
man. “God rest his soul!” 


VIL. 


Ailin began to resume her cheer- 
ful spirits, until two new disturb- 
ances gradually depressed them 
again. One was the singular atti- 
tude of the Bent Harper. When she 
made him a friendly call, he started 
up in terror and then bade her pee- 
vishly to go home. She told this 
to the man from Donegal, who 
looked grave but made no reply. 

Ailin’s second disturbance was 
the young man himself. He spent 
less of his time at the house now 
and more at the various homes in 
the village. Perhaps he was look- 
ing for “type,” but, whatever the 
reason, the colleens in the neighbor- 
hood could tell it better than he. 
The dangerous charms of her 
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neighbors filled Ailin with a tor- 
menting unrest. It was true she 
could not compete with the other 
girls in looks or accomplishments, 
and in the point of allurement they 
had decidedly the advantage, but 
she felt a precedent claim to the 
young man on the grounds that she 
had seen him first. Indeed, it was 
she, really, who had been the means 
of his long sojourn in the neighbor- 
hood, for if she had not looked over 
the brae that auspicious afternoon, 
he might have limped on to Father 
Cary’s. It was the thought of her 
winsome rivals that led the girl to 
probe him one night regarding his 
attitude of mind. 

“Do you remember the dream ye 
had, man dear, that brought ye to 
Bundoran?” she asked him. 

“Sure, yes, and Ido. "Twas about 
marrying.” 

“The wife will be waiting for you 
at Father Cary’s maybe?” 

“Well, now, it didn’t say in the 
dream. I was to go up to Bundoran 
and get married. It’s all it said.” 

“Then you'll be getting a wife to 
go with you?” 

“Well, now,—yes.” The young 
man looked a bit bewildered. 
“Where’ll I be getting one?” 

“It’s a young girl you'll be look- 
ing for, I'm thinking. It’s an old 
wrinkled woman wouldn’t make a 
good wife for ye.” 

“True for you. And a single girl, 
too, I suppose. I never took much 
to widows.” 

“The widows don’t be marrying 
again in Bundoran,” Ailin informed 
him. 

“Well, let me think of the single 
girls of my knowledge,” mused the 
man. “Wait now. There’s Nell of 
the Ford—” 

“Ye wouldn’t be thinking of her, 
would ye?” 
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“And there’s a bonny miss in 
Ballintra.” 

“That one?” The girl’s heart 
failed her. She was not getting 
along as well as she wished. 

“And there’s Molly Athlone,” 
went on Mr. Honey; “and there’s— 
why, there’s yourself, lass!” 

This time there was no reply 
from Ailin, but if the locks on her 
forehead were not singed by the red 
flame swept up to them,'there is no 
end to wonders in the world. 


Vill. 


Affairs went their peaceful way 
in Bundoran for some days. Then 
came the news that the Bent Harper 
lay dying. Old Ruadh brought the 
word to Granny and Ailin. He had 


stopped in at the Bent Harper's 
that afternoon to give him the time 
of day, and had found the door fast 


closed and no sound of human being 
about. After a rigorous pushing 
and rattling the door had given in, 
and a thin, weak sound on the in- 
side told him to enter. Ruadh 
fumbled forward, but, when half- 
way across the room, stopped, 
startled at the terrible, strained 
voice that came from the bed. 

“I'm dying,” it muttered. “For 
the sake of God go for the Father 
to confess me.” 

Ruadh had fled with a haste that 
was incredible for an old, dark man. 
In the road he met with a boy and 
a donkey whom he sent post speed 
for the priest. The distance to the 
church was considerable, but be- 
fore the evening had far advanced, 
Father Cary was in the gray hut 
ministering to the worn minstrel. 

The Bent Harper was a changed, 
broken man. There was naught of 
the strength and the fierce pride 
about him now, nor. the scornful 
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indifference to his great age. But 
it seemed, as he lay there, that 
every one of the indefinite years 
whose power to weaken him he had 
treated with infinite disdain had 
fallen upon him simultaneously and 
left him crushed and subjugated. 

“It’s a black deed I’ve done,” he 
cried to the priest. “I’ve killed a 
man!” 

Father Cary looked at him with 
compassion. Maybe he thought he 
was dreaming. But no! The old 
man went on. 

“It was a trooper, a Saxon man, 
and he came into my house the 
day, and I not asking him. "T wasn’t 
long before we were in an argu- 
ment,” said the Harper. “He cursed 
us and called us evil names, and 
said we had a low, ignorant slave 
of a country. And I could not an- 
swer him with the poor English I 
have, but I shook my blackthorn at 
him and said him a few Gaelic 
words of my own. Then he saw the 
flag there, och, ochone! He shook 
his fist and spat at it, mavrone! 
Could I stand by for that? I gave 
him a crack on the head with my 
stick, meaning to put respect and 
shame into him. But there was 
more anger than feebleness in my 
arm. The blow murdered him, it’s 
what it did.” 

“Mary, the Holy Virgin,” wailed 
the old man, “a black sinful deed 
I've done. Do ye think the Son of 
Man will forgive me?—I suffered for 
it, too, night and day, what with 
every step that passed, thinking 
‘twas the police coming in for the 
murder.” 

Father Cary said nothing. Who 
was he, a holy man of God, to en- 
courage violence? But when his 
penitent grew calmer, he looked at 
the flag and then at the door, and 
he knit his brows together. 
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“God have mercy on him 
moaned the Bent Harper from the 
bed. “I put him down a hole in the 
bog, at night, where nobody would 
see, and God have mercy on him, 
lying there with his face in the 
mire!” 

The old man was in the most 
terrible of all conditions. He was 
afraid of Death, and he was dying. 
The thought of his deed and the 
Black Shadow falling on him struck 
dread to his soul. Father Cary 
stayed through the night, trying to 
comfort him, but at the first streak 
of gray filtering through the win- 
dowpane he closed the fixed eyes 
and folded the crucifix into the dead 
hands. 

The news of the Bent Harper’s 
death went with a shock through 
Bundoran. Neighbors who had 
known him a lifetime came flocking 
to the gray hut, some of the mourn- 
ers affectionate or envious admirers 
of the dead minstrel’s musician- 
ship, some of them themselves on 
the unsteady brink of the grave. 
The long night of keening that fell 
on the bog was heard from Bally- 
shannon to the bay. If the Bent 
Harper’s shade came back to the 
scene of his deed, what a grievous 
wailing must have startled him! 

The villagers divided up between 
the oldest people the MHarper’s 
possessions, which were few. The 
green flag went to old Ruadh, the 
dark one, who held it up reverently 
before his eyes, as if he were look- 
ing at it. The Harp went to Granny, 
and was set by her in the most 
prominent spot in the house. But 
the man from Donegal was sad- 
dened at the sight of its warped 
splendor and its forlornness, and 
one day in a moment of grief Ailin 
hid it away. She never spoke more 
of her old friend. But many’s the 
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beseeching prayer went up in his 
behalf to the blue-mantled Mother. 


IX. 


Ailin lost much of her former 
light-heartedness and grew to be a 
solemn, maturer person. The man 
from Donegal, too, underwent 
something of a change. For one 
thing, he began to be less merry and 
more timid with Ailin. He seldom 
twinkled at her anymore, and he 
never discussed with her the merits 
or the failings of his stories. But 
he took to making up little plaintive 
tunes, which he sang to himself in 
the evenings and which were always 
about his “sLare of the world” and 
the “core of his heart.” 

Sometimes Ailin and he went 
out for long walks through the 
village, long, silent walks that 
would set a talkative body like you 
and me to fidgeting. There was 
something in their whole conduct, 
however, that was vastly pleasing 
toGranny. Her eyes would sink back 
in their wrinkles as she nodded 
approval at the two young people. 

The old woman had taken to 
nodding very frequently of late. 
You might come into the room any 
time in the day and find her falling 
asleep in her chair. Sometimes 
even in the early morning her old 
head would go bobbing off to slum- 
ber. She began to grow forgetful, 
too. Once she had forgotten to put 
the bread and milk on the door- 
step. But Ailin noticed the neglect 
and went out later with the offering 
to the good people. (She would 
have given the world and all to 
have seen them feeding, but after 
her experience on Samhain eve she 
dared not go spying again.) 

It was one morning after Mass 
that Ailin and the young man sat 
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down to a game of chess at the 
table, with Granny in the chair op- 
posite them. They looked up one 
moment to find her nodding ap- 
proval at them. Then her head con- 
tinued bobbing gently. When they 
looked up again, she was not there, 
but her old body lay limp and 
huddled in the chair. Granny had 
joined the Bent Harper. 


* * * 


The man from Donegal built 
himself a little house in a cleft of 
the hills. He surrounded it with a 
most unheard-of garden, and the 
villagers said there was not another 
thing like it in the four corners of 
the world. But the young man 
said, yes, there was one thing more 
wonderful, and that was the mis- 
tress of the house. 


SUMMER 


Och! I am forgetting the most 
important part of the story. Ailin 
and the man from Donegal walked 
over one morning to Father Cary’s 
to their marriage. Crowds of 
neighbors went after them, bare- 
footed, to the church; and hosts of 
others, too,—invisible ones,—fol- 
lowed to the holy place but dared 
not go in. On the journey home 
Ailin felt little hands catching at 
her as she passed, for all the world 
like sprigs of bracken or dried 
branches brushing her skirts. Un- 
der every tangle of fern the eyes 
of them peered out curiously. And 
they thought it was the Colleen Ban 
herself that passed, the fair daugh- 
ter of Houlihan, for who but she 
had a face like the forbidden 
heaven whose happiness they might 
never taste? 





SUMMER. 


By CnHarves J. Quirk, S.J. 


SHE comes with all her flowers, 
With velvet grasses shod, 
Looks up into the azure, 
And gayly laughs to God. 





GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON.’ 


By J. M. PRENDERGAST, S.J. 


II. FACTS AND FANCIES. 


OME cynic said that “God made 

man in the beginning in His 
own image and likeness and ever 
since man has been making God to 
his.” That is untrue, for the man 
who said it was a cynic, a dog who 
said untrue things for the malice 
of saying them. But it is true that 
man makes worlds to his own idea. 
That is the meaning of all novels. 
A good novel is good because a man 
made a little world of his own in it, 
in which the people acted as good 
people should act. A bad novel is 
bad because a man made another 
little world in it, where bad people 
acted as people should not act. 
That is the ultimate meaning of 
the materialist and the idealist. 

But novels remain always stories 
—that is, they are not real. They 
belong to the world that might have 
been and might be, but actually 
isn’t. 

The trouble comes when a man 
makes a story of his own and as- 
sures his readers that the story is 
a reality, not a make-believe. Read 
an article in The Atlantic Monthly 
for April, 1909, by John Burroughs. 
The author, like a true romancer, 
builds up a world with his ma- 
terials of Mother Nature, and Evo- 
lution, and innumerable ons, and 
more innumerable tentative vari- 
ations, like any story-telling Jules 
Verne. But, unlike the story-teller, 


1This is the second of a series of three 
articles dealing with G. K. Chesterton and his 
ene. The third will appear in our next 
ssue. 


he proceeds to insist, not that it 
might have happened that way, but 
that it did. Now John Burroughs 
may build a world of his own in his 
fancy, but he can’t build the world 
as it is. That was built before he 
got here. Evolution is a theory, 
but it is a true theory only if it 
finds its facts; if it makes them, it 
is false. It becomes a story like 
any other story, a fairy tale to 
amuse children. There are too 
many fairy tales nowadays, thinks 
Chesterton. Their inventors want 
us to sit like children and swallow 
them open-mouthed. 

The boasting of science is one 
such fairy tale. Science is no 
longer one of the 400,000 words of 
the dictionary. It has become a 
domineering colossal divinity in- 
voked by its votaries to solve all 
riddles, to give an oracular answer 
to every question, and, worst of all, 
contemptuously to dismiss any 
questioner who asks a question the 
divinity wishes to be left alone. 

Now science is not a God. It is 
simply the sum of human knowl- 
edge of things through their causes. 
So Aristotle defined it long ago, and 
in spite of all attempts to deify it, 
by spelling it with a capital letter, 
science remains human knowledge. 
Let us remark, in passing, that it 
isn’t even true to its own defini- 
tion. It has deliberately made it- 
self smaller by cutting out two 
causes. Aristotle, though a pagan, 
reasoned out a fourfold cause. 
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There is an efficient cause of things, 
a material cause, a formal cause, 
and a final cause. Modern human 
science relegates to the domain of 
questions which it contemptuously 
refuses to discuss, the efficient 
cause and the final cause. This is 
foolish because these causes are 
most important. The most im- 
portant factor in life is the Maker 
of all life. The next most im- 
portant factor is the end of all life, 
the reason why it was made. This 
is a great instance of shirking 
facts, for causes are facts, and the 
greatest of all facts are the first 
cause and the last, the answer to 
the first who? and the last why? 

But even in the sphere to which 
human knowledge—for that is the 
plain name for science—has re- 
stricted itself, it still refuses to face 
facts as they are. It makes them 
to suit. 

Take the riddle of free will. Hu- 
man knowledge states dogmatically, 
“You are not free, you are deter- 
mined”! But I know I am free. 
Science answers, “You think you 
know, but you don’t.” I answer: 
If I don’t know, who does? If I 
don’t know this when I think I 
know, do I know anything at all 
which I think I know? Do you 
know anything at all? And if both 
of us know nothing at all which we 
think we know, where and what is 
human knowledge come to? In 
fact when it denies man’s knowl- 
edge of his own free will, science 
denies its own foundation stone. 

For if I and every man can know 
that I am free, and yet be mistaken, 
I can know nothing. As Newman 
puts it, “I am what I am or I am 
nothing.” If you accept man, you 
must accept him as the creature 
who knows that he is free. Other- 
wise you can’t take him at all. 
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Says Chesterton: 


“If you draw a giraffe, you must 
draw him with a long neck. If, in 
your bold creative way, you draw a 
giraffe with a short neck, you will 
really find that you are not free to 
draw a giraffe . . . you can free 
things from a lie or accidental laws, 
but not from the laws of their own 
nature. ... Do not free a camel 
of the burden of his hump; you 
may free him from being a camel. 
Do not go about as a demagogue 
encouraging triangles to break out 
of the prism of their three sides. 
If a triangle breaks out of the prism 
of its three sides, its life comes to 
a lamentable end.” 


So it is with man. If you deny 
him freedom when he knows he is 
free, you deny him the power of 
knowing anything, even the power 
of knowing that he is a man. An- 
other shift and evasion of science 
is its refusal to face the fact of sin, 
whether original or actual. Says 
human knowledge: I can’t find it 
in any paleontological studies as an 
attribute of primitive man. I can’t 
get it in actual men, by microscop- 
ic or chemical investigation. There- 
fore it is not. 

Says Chesterton: 


“Did science expect to find a fos- 
sil Eve with a fossil apple inside 


her? Did they expect to dissect 
sin out with a scalpel or to find 
that man, when boiled, gave off the 
unmistakable green fumes of de- 
pravity? It all sounds wild and 
whirling, as if some one were to 
say, the plumber can find nothing 
wrong with the piano, so I suppose 
my wife does love me.” 


It is unscientific to the last de- 
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gree to attempt to test a spiritual 

fact with material instruments. It 

is just as unscientific, which means 

just as foolish, to deny the fact. 

Science prides itself in facing facts, 

yet here clearly it belies its boast. 
Says Chesterton: 


“Modern masters of science are 
much impressed with the need of 
beginning all inquiry with a fact. 
The ancient masters of religion 
were equally impressed with that 
necessity. They began with the 
fact of sin—a fact as practical as 
potatoes. Whether or no man could 
be washed in miraculous waters, 
there was no doubt at any rate that 
he needed washing. ... The strong- 
est saints and the strongest sceptics 
alike took positive evil as the start- 
ing point of their argument. If it 
be true (as it certainly is) that a 
man can feel exquisite happiness in 
skinning a cat, then the religious 
philosopher can only draw one of 
two deductions. He must either 
deny the existence of God, as all 
atheists do; or he must deny the 
present union between God and 
man, as all Christians do. The new 
theologians seem to think it a high- 
ly rationalistic solution to deny the 
cat.” 


That is to say, with the fact of sin 
staring them in the face, these theo- 
logians get out of the difficulty by 
denying the fact of sin. You may 
think I have digressed from human 
knowledge or science into religion, 
which is commonly considered as 
divine knowledge unfolded to man 
by God, in inserting this quotation. 
But I have not digressed. Dante 
made Vergil, human reason, the 
guide through Hell! This is the 
religion of human knowledge, sci- 
entific religion as it loves to term 


itself, which is neither religious nor 
scientific. It is simply the recoil 
of the human mind before facts 
which it dislikes to face. So it ex- 
plains them away and makes a 
world of its own. 

One of its makeshift phrases to 
cover the difficulty, is to speak of 
“aspects of the truth.” This, in 
their phrase, is an “aspect of 
truth.” It is neither an aspect of 
the truth to deny sin, nor a facing 
of the truth, but either blind igno- 
rance or a lie. This leads me to 
another instance in this paper on 
shirking facts. 

Truth, objective truth, is nothing 
but the fact; and our view of it is 
the truth in so far as it faithfully 
represents the objective fact. Hu- 
man knowledge has taken to a 
makeshift way of speaking of an 
unfaithful presentation, as an “as- 
pect of the truth.” 

Says Chesterton: 


“I will only say here that this 
seems to me an evasion which has 
not even the sense to disguise itself 
ingeniously in words. If we talk 
of a certain thing being an aspect 
of the truth, it is evident that we 
claim to know what is truth; just 
as, if we talk of the hind leg of a 
dog, we claim to know what is a 
dog. Unfortunately the philosopher 
who talks about aspects of truth, 
generally also asks, ‘What is truth?’ 
Frequently even he denies the ex- 
istence of truth, or says it is incon- 
ceivable by the human intelligence. 
How then can he recognize its as- 
pects? I should not like to be an 
artist who brought an architectural 
sketch to a builder, saying, “This is 
the south aspect of Sea View cot- 
tage. Sea View cottage, of course, 
does not exist.’ I should not even 
like very much to have to explain, 
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under such circumstances, that Sea 
View cottage might exist, but was 
unthinkable by the human mind.” 


Yet this is the last way in which 
human knowledge shunts all dis- 
cussion about religious truth. It 
tells us we are on unprofitable sub- 
jects, about which we can have 
many partial views, but the reality 
is beyond us. Better leave it alone. 

But I can’t leave it alone. Being 
a spirit made to know, I want to 
know about God. And since the 
God Who made me, made me want 
to know, it is most probable, to put 
it mildly, that I can know if I try. 
To help me to this knowledge there 
is a Church, a great teaching organ- 
ization, the Church Catholic. 

One last great fact which modern 
science utterly refuses to face is the 
Catholic Church. H. G. Wells some 
years ago wrote a series of articles 
on “Mankind in the Making.” He 
dealt with many conditions of the 
world of to-day, and strove to out- 
line the future world which would 
result from these conditions. But 
he utterly ignored the fact of the 
Catholic Church and its influence. 
The fact that some three hundred 
millions of people were being mold- 
ed by this historic Christianity and 
were likely in all human probabil- 
ity to keep on being molded, was as 
unknown an element for him as the 
influence on humanity of the South 
Pole, or of the North American In- 
dian. 

Yet all European civilization is 
what it is, because of Christianity. 
One might as well try to blink the 
sun in heaven as to ignore it—or 
to ignore the part of our father and 
mother in begetting us. Still it is 
done. Our civilization is Greco- 
Roman to-day because the Church 
made our civilization. 
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Says Chesterton: 


“I did not satisfy myself with 
reading modern generalizations. | 
read a little history. And in his- 
tory I found that Christianity so 
far as belonging to the Dark Ages, 
was the .one path across the Dark 
Ages that was not dark. It was a 
shining bridge connecting two shin- 
ing civilizations. 

“If any one says that the faith 
arose in ignorance and savagery, 
the answer is simple: it didn’t. It 
arose in the Mediterranean civili- 
zation in the full summer of the 
Roman Empire. The world was 
swarming with sceptics, and pan- 
theism was as plain as the sun, 
when Constantine nailed the cross 
to the mast.” 


There is the fact! The Reforma- 
tion was also a great fact. It was 
an attempt to break the influence 
of Christianity on the European 
world. But the Reformation was 
great only because it was a gigantic 
attempt. The attempt was gigantic 
only because the Christian influence 
it tried to break was gigantic, so 
gigantic that even the gigantic spir- 
it of evil back of the Reformation 
could not crush it. This again is a 
fact. The Church is not crushed. 
She is as much of a fact to-day as 
the sun in heaven. To refuse to 
reckon with her is simply to shut 
one’s eyes to realities and to pass 
into Wonderland, a world of one’s 
own. 

Now for some examples of in- 
ference from supposed facts which 
are not facts at all. Mr. Chesterton, 
following Newman, asserts that 
men believe or disbelieve in Chris- 
tianity on the evidence of accumu- 
lated small facts. The average edu- 
cated agnostic of to-day disbelieves 
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on the ground of these loose but liv- 
ing experiences. Mr. Chesterton 
believes on the ground of exactly 
the same experiences; for he finds 
that the alleged facts are none of 
them true. “I discover,” he says, 
“that the true tide and force of all 
the facts flows the same way.” 
“Many a man,” he says, “must have 
abandoned Christianity under the 
pressure of three such converging 
convictions as these:—First, that 
men with their shape, structure and 
sexuality are after all very much 
like beasts, a mere variety of the 
animal kingdom; second, that the 
primeval religion arose in ignorance 
and fear; third, that priests have 
blighted societies with ignorance 
and gloom. Those three anti-Chris- 


tian arguments are very different; 
but they are all quite logical and 
legitimate; and they all converge. 
The only objection to them (I dis- 
cover) is that they are all untrue.” 


In his characteristic way Chester- 
ton now points out, what every sane 
and unscientific (this has come to 
mean, really, unprejudiced) man 
sees at a glance, that the startling 
thing is not how like man is to the 
brutes, but how unlike he is. 

That they are like is in a sense 
a truism. How can man be part 
of the animal creation if he is not 
like an animal? But the shock and 
enigma when you come to think is 
that, being like the brutes, he is so 
insanely unlike them. The ape, 
for example, has hands more or less 
like man’s. But having them, he 
does nothing with them that man 
does,—“does not play knuckle- 
bones or the violin; does not carve 
marble or carve mutton.” Once in 
along while some scientist, insane- 
ly eager to destroy the unique place 
of man, comes out with a new re- 
semblance discovered between man 
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and the beasts. The wonder of it 
is, not that a resemblance has at 
last been found, but that it takes 
so many years to find what ought 
to spring into the eyes, as the French 
say, at every turn, if man were 
naught but a beast himself. 

Something of this insane desire 
to find arguments has broken into 
a new path in our own day. Books 
are written to show that marriage 
is but a beast’s mating, and primi- 
tive man is called upon and asked 
to show his customs as instances 
of how the thing naturally takes 
place in a beastly fashion, until re- 
ligion, morality, and Christianity 
step in to degrade and debase it. 
That is, science takes men, who con- 
fessedly have made beasts of them- 
selves, as the examples of what the 
rest of us ought to do. But some 
men prefer, and will prefer, please 
God, not to make beasts of them- 
selves. We all know we can do it. 
It takes no science to show us that. 
But we realize also, if we are sane, 
that in becoming beasts, we cease 
to be men. The distinction is ours 
to keep or to throw away. I sup- 
pose we could also cease to write 
fairy stories and novels, to compose 
operas and to build churches. We 
should certainly approach nearer 
to the beast type in doing so, but 
the question is, what do we gain by 
the loss—except beastliness? Why, 
being unlike, should we strive to 
make ourselves like? 

We glory in having superemi- 
nence over our fellow men. Is there 
not something diabolically ridicu- 
lous in striving to prove ourselves 
no better than the brutes? 

“It would be the same,” says 
Chesterton, “if I examined the sec- 
ond of the three chance rational- 
istic arguments; the argument that 
all we call divine began in some 
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darkness and terror. When I did 
attempt to examine the foundations 
of this modern idea, I simply found 
that there were none. Science 
knows nothing whatever about pre- 
historic man for the excellent rea- 
son that he is prehistoric.” 

It is an excellent instance of an 
inference for which no facts were 
at hand, so the facts were manu- 
factured. As a kind of palliation 
for supposing these facts, atheistic 
professors drag forward some mod- 
ern barbaric tribe with its fearful 
fetish worship. The obvious criti- 
cism is that these people are mod- 
ern, just as modern as the scientist 
who examines them. They live in 
the year 1926. To assert that, in 
spite of this, they are an instance 
of continued prehistoric traditions 
is needless. The Devil is contem- 
porary as well as prehistoric, and 
his worship is of to-day as it was 
of the cave-dwellers. Devil-worship 


need not be sought among canni- 


bals. You can find it in cultured 
Paris. 

“And if we took the third chance 
instance,” says Chesterton, “‘it 
would be the same; the view that 
priests darken and embitter the 
world. I look at the world and 
simply discover that they don’t.” 
This is an argument not urged as 
yet in our own America. The peo- 
ple of America have not learned to 
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look at the world standing on their 
heads, and to see the good where 
the bad ought to be and the bad 
where the good should be. But 
Chesterton is answering men like 
Maxim Gorki, and Swinburne, and 
Marx, who live in a very black 
world and accuse the first one they 
dislike of making it so. The first 
one happens to be the Catholic 
priest. But Chesterton finds that 
the facts again are the other way. 
“IT look at the world and simply dis- 
cover that they don’t. Those coun- 
tries in Europe which are still in- 
fluenced by priests are exactly the 
countries where there is still sing- 
ing and dancing and colored dresses 
and art in the open air. Catholic 
doctrine and discipline may be 
walls, but they are the walls of a 
playground.” 

This is the wonder of Chester- 
ton. We are often brought face to 
face with accusations of this kind 
and hardly know what to say. At 
length we work out an elaborate 
refutation, of which the basis is 
some vague groping for the very 
point which Chesterton puts for- 
ward. But he grasps the point 
cleanly and puts it forward blunt- 
ly. Before he argues at all, he says, 
“Why attempt to build an inference 
on facts which are not facts? Look 
at your facts, man, look at your 
facts!” 





PARISIANA. 


By GeorGeE CECIL. 


I. THE PARIS SUMMER FLOWER SHOW. 


F all the outdoor expositions 
held in Paris nothing can touch 
the early summer flower show. It 
takes place right in the heart of the 
“illuminated city,” on the historic 
Cours de la Reine, with the Seine 
as a background, and a very effec- 
tive one, too. And being so conven- 
iently situated, all the town flocks 
to it; for if some Parisians no long- 
er have the taste which once was 
theirs, they at least are not insen- 
sible to the charms of flowers. 
Another point; after dreary win- 
ter and capricious spring (nowhere 


in all the wide world is spring more 
deceitful and misleading than in 
Paris) a blaze of perfect blooms is 
considered particularly welcome. 
It means that the official declara- 
tion of summer is justified; the 


tangible proof is there. Every 
Parisian—man, woman, and child 
—accepts the flower show as ir- 
refutable evidence that “la belle 
saison” has arrived. It is quoted in 
all arguments upon the subject. 
“But, my old one, how can it be 
summer when the evenings are so 
chilly that one sometimes is forced 
to take the before-dinner apéritif 
under cover, instead of on the ter- 
race of one’s favorite haunt?” “You 
are wrong, my old cabbage! If the 
evenings are fresh, we at least en- 
joy summer days. Does not the 
opening of the flower show prove 
this?” The “old cabbage” (a term 
of endearment) is as silent as the 
tomb; the horticultural display 


puts the lid on his doubts. He dare 
not advance further argument. 

So, all things considered, the 
early summer show is more wel- 
come than the late autumn one. 
Every Parisian holds this view. 

At the exposition which recently 
took place a prize was, as usual, of- 
fered for the most beautiful flower, 
—a cattle-eye orchid, named after 
the late General Gallieni, bearing 
away the bell. And a very hand- 
some orchid it is, with its rich yel- 
low tube, lovely mauve petals, and 
deep crimson lip. Truly an orchid 
to dream about. Progress was 
equally represented by the carna- 
tions and irises, for their pale 
bronze and faded purple tints are 
something quite exceptional. The 
hydrangeas also were a brave sight, 
the coloring being especially fine; 
they have indeed reached perfec- 
tion. A very attractive rose is the 
Eugéne Barbier, a_ pale-yellow 
dwarf of the color which is to be 
found in sun-bleached hair. “Un 
véritable bijou!” declared the surg- 
ing crowd. “Where, except in our 
beloved France, could so exquisite 
a little treasure be grown? Ah! It 
takes French brains to produce so 
fascinating a flower!” As a matter 
of cold fact, a rose which might be 
twin sister to the Eugéne Barbier 
flourishes in the mountains of 
Malaga. It grows without the 
gardener’s assistance. 

To rhododendrons there was no 
end; all hues were to be seen, the 
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blooms, as in the past, being gor- 
geous. Comparisons, as the good 
copy book informs us (and very 
properly), are more than odious. 
It must, however, be admitted that 
a new scarlet variety distanced its 
fellows. There was not a more ef- 
fective flower in the whole show; 
it was the king of the rhododendron 
section. Le tout Paris capitulated 
to its charms, as also did the dis- 
criminating judges. Captivating, 
too, was a charmingly arranged 
pool, on the pellucid surface of 
which floated lilies both red and 
white. “Un poéme!” said the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, who, in mo- 
ments of rare leisure, woos the 
Muse. Greatly appreciated is his 
“Ode to a Normandy Pippin.” 

By way of contrast, a Japanese 
dwarf garden was included in the 
exhibits, and a pretty little affair it 
was, too. Trés-trés mignon, as a 
Parisian would say. 

Vegetables, alas, were shown, for 
it has been found impossible to keep 
the peace between the flower and 
the vegetable gardeners unless the 
last-named are permitted to display 
proofs of their skill and industry. 
So radishes, potatoes, cauliflowers, 
Brussels sprouts, artichokes, and 
other vegetables were admitted, on 
sufferance, and those who had 
grown them seemed vastly pleased 
with themselves. Equally enchant- 
ed was the market gardener whose 
bundle of twenty-seven giant as- 
paragus shoots weighed thirteen 
pounds. The bundle was purchased 
by a cook-shop keeper, and ex- 
hibited in the window as an adver- 
tisement, being subsequently hand- 
ed over to a British tourist, who 
cheerfully paid five hundred francs 
for the acquisition. How true the 
saying, “A fool and his money are 
soon parted”! 
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The exhibition was extremely wel] 
laid out, great banks of massed 
flowers being the predominating 
feature. They formed a tremen- 
dous contrast to the neat and geo- 
metrical parterres, without which 
no Paris flower show is thought 
complete. The vegetables were 
modestly relegated to the back- 
ground. 


II. THe Paris Birp MARKET. 


Centuries ago, long before the 
brilliant and picturesque reign of 
Louis XIV., Paris possessed her 
bird market. In those far-off days, 
the city by the Seine was small and 
of little consequence; but the bird 
market was rather a serious affair. 
The populace transacted much busi- 
ness there, and, like the Rialto, 


where the Venetians chattered away 
the sunlit hours, it served as a meet- 
ing-place for the gossips. Courtiers, 


temporarily forsaking royalty, hung 
about the stalls, hoping to pick up 
a bird worthy of a King’s accept- 
ance. Court beauties, escorted by 
bewigged gallants, peacocked up 
and down; and the awed spectators, 
in the intervals of examining the 
contents of the rough wicker cages, 
eyed the “quality” and envied them. 
The unpretentious market was in- 
deed a place of importance. 
Decades later, Marie Antoinette 
declared that she doted on the 
marché aux oiseaux, and straight- 
way every person of consequence 
patronized it. In the mid-sixties, 
Napoleon III., with the dark and 
handsome Lola Montez in attend- 
ance, paid a visit to the animated 
scene, and so did King Edward, 
when, as Prince of Wales, he made 
the “grand tour” of the period. In- 
deed, almost every distinguished 
visitor to Paris, tiring of show 
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sights, has found the bird market 
far more entertaining than the cut- 
and-dried program that is so care- 
fully prepared for the confiding 
stranger’s delectation. They cheer- 
fully have turned from the Eiffel 
Tower, the imposing Arc de 
Triomphe, and the fascinating 
“Gioconda,” to that part of the 
town where the feathered warblers 
of the grove await purchasers. And 
all have confessed themselves well 
pleased. 

To-day “history repeats itself,” as 
it invariably does, if given time to 
justify the saying. Intelligent 
Parisians, tiring of the poor sing- 
ing provided by second-rate per- 
formers, and infuriated against the 
rascally profiteering “movie” pro- 
prietors, who charge exorbitantly 
for a hard seat and an inferior film, 
devote pleasant mornings to the 
bird market. Having exhausted the 


exhibits, they betake themselves to 


some modest restaurant in the 
neighborhood, where the prices ob- 
taining in the chic quarter of Paris 
do not prevail. Here good cooking 
and generous wine rarely, as the 
French say, “cost the eyes of one’s 
head.” 

There are Parisians who would 
rather perish than face the marché 
aux oiseaux. These proud crea- 
tures (who, if deficient in blue 
blood, are rolling in francs) affect to 
consider it beneath their dignity to 
mix with honest bird fanciers. So 
they dispatch a flunky, with a 
pocketbook full of notes, to the 
market. Jean buys a canary for a 
more or less small sum—and 
charges his employer a high price. 

In the Middle Ages, when no 
lady’s boudoir was accounted com- 
plete unless it contained at least 
half a dozen caged birds, the King 
ordered that once a year the bird 
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fanciers should open the doors of 
the cages and set the fluttering in- 
mates free. At first an unchanging 
date was fixed for the ceremony, 
and “His Christian Majesty,” with 
the great officers of the State sup- 
porting him, rode through the alleys 
between the stalls to assure himself 
that the command had been obeyed. 
But the merchants, proving wily, 
left the flower of the stock at home, 
introducing sparrows and other 
small fry into the market cages. To 
counteract this deceitful practice, 
Henry IV. (famous for his smartly 
pointed beard) ordered the Con- 
stable of Paris to descend without 
warning upon the marché and to 
carry out the necessary procedure. 
Thus were the merchants, to their 
intense chagrin, rendered obedient. 
“Liberation Day,” as it was 
called, endured throughout the cen- 
turies, till Louis XVI. was (very 
improperly) subjected to the plebe- 
ian and derogatory punishment of 
the guillotine. The odious mob, 
highly disapproving of a royal 
edict, and declaring that placing a 
restriction upon the bird fanciers’ 
activities amounted to interference 
with the liberty of the subject, did 
away with the time-honored cus- 
tom. “The result of this forcible 
revocation of the law was that the 
dealers were forced to feed more 
birds than they could sell,” declared 
an observant scribe of the period. 
It is more likely that the marchands 
ate up their surplus warblers. 
Recently, the Prefect of Police, 
doubtless realizing that the guillo- 
tine could not cut short his activi- 
ties, contemplated reviving “Libera- 
tion Day.” Public opinion, how- 
ever, was against the audacious 
scheme. Though, as a rule, pro- 
foundly uninterested in _ police 
measures, Parisians quickly resent 
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anything based on royal precedent. 
Republican are they. 

The stock is displayed on 
hundreds of long benches, which 
are closely packed with cages. 
Thrushes, blackbirds, magpies, 
larks, linnets, nightingales, king- 
fishers, starlings, and so forth are 
on sale, while those who hanker 
after pigeons and doves may gratify 
their taste. Ravens (with clipped 
wings) hop about the pavement, 
and a solitary owl blinks from its 
perch. One negotiator is the ex- 
tremely proud possessor of a rather 
dilapidated eagle in a large iron 
cage. The bird, however, is not for 
sale; it serves as a sort of landmark, 
the cage being placed on a high 
structure—an_ effective advertise- 
ment, since the erection can be seen 
from every part of the market place. 
Besides, the eagle is—to the un- 
traveled Parisian—as rare as the 


roc; consequently, it is bound to at- 


tract attention. Never did bird 
fancier make a better investment. 
The place is patrolled by the 
police, who, armed with revolvers, 
look fierce or benign, as the occa- 
sion demands, and are, by turns, 
consequential and affable. They 
control the traffic, which is es- 
pecially thick around the eagle’s 
cage, and take into custody all who 
try to bilk the dealers. The last- 
named also may find themselves in 
trouble with the minion of the law, 
should they attempt to bring off a 
swindle. Their favorite trick is to 
impose an inflated price on cus- 
tomers from the foreign colonies in 
Paris, it being argued by the con- 
scienceless profiteers that “the for- 
eigners are so rich.” When the 
policeman, who has all the ramifica- 
tions of the bird business at his 
fingers’ ends, decides in favor of 
the complaining purchaser, the 
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grasping one submits with as good 
a grace as he can muster. This 
does not prevent the fellow mutter- 
ing in his voluminous mustachios 
things which are calculated to 
threaten the good will existing 
among the nations. 

The bird fanciers obtain their 
supplies from the forests round 
Paris: Versailles, where Louis XV. 
once roamed with La Pompadour; 
Marly-le-Roi, famous a couple of 
hundred years ago for its royal 
hunting parties; and Ville d’Avray. 
It is not altogether improbable that, 
sooner or later, supplies of birds for 
the Paris bird market will give out, 
for the close season is not so strictly 
observed as could be wished. Forest 
guards are supposed to prevent the 
snaring of birds at certain times of 
the year. But the fowlers are ever 
active—and the guardians will, for 
a consideration, look the other way. 
The franc is almighty; the garde 
champétre is none too well paid. 

Lately, a Minister, who loved to 
hear the birds blithely caroling ia 
the woods, made a tour of these 
forests. To his consternation, the 
songsters were as mute as Tara’s 
harp; scarcely a sound was to be 
heard. “Perhaps,” quoth the driver 
of the car, “your Excellency’s 
feathered friends do not sing in the 
cold morning. After lunch, no 
doubt, they will find their voices.” 
The Minister, ever ready to take 
advice, had himself driven to Ver- 
sailles, where he made a satisfying 
déjeuner, subsequently returning to 
the woods, and with much the same 
results. Eventually, he came to the 
conclusion that there was dirty 
work afoot, and the authorities 
were consulted. “With your Excel- 
lency’s permission,” said the village 
policeman, “to-night we will pa 
trol the forest, when the mystery 00 
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doubt will be solved.” “Solve it,” 
was the reply, “and promotion is 
yours.” 

The shades of evening having 
fallen, the Minister, accompanied by 
the representative of law and order, 
plunged into the umbrageous 
depths. Soon a distant twittering 
broke the woodland silence. His 
Excellency, running like a merry 
boy, came upon a villain who had 
made a fine haul of assorted birds. 
The fowler, however, was equal to 
the occasion: “Hold, my brave 
one! Accept the customary five 
francs, and say no more about the 
trifling affair!” “For whom, then, 
do you take me, rascal?” “Rascal 
yourself,” was the unexpected reply. 
“Are you not the father of the 
garde champétre?” 

“And was the village policeman,” 
you will ask, “promoted?” Sus- 
pected of complicity, he was trans- 


ferred to a distant spot, while the 
forest guard is now languishing in 


jail. The zealous Minister, on the 
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other hand, has been honored with 
an additional piece of ribbon for 
his buttonhole. Justice for every- 
one concerned. 

The Paris bird market does not 
confine itself to local products, the 
Parisians having a taste for the 
exotic. So Java sparrows, cocka- 
toos from Australia, parrots from 
the Pacific Islands, and parrakeets 
from India are procured by the en- 
terprising salesmen. Sometimes a 
dealer makes a journey to Havre, 
and, after bargaining with the sail- 
ors who have returned from the 
uttermost ends of the earth laden 
with strange birds, he enriches his 
stock. In this way the merchant 
also procures, for a trifle, canaries 
—to which Paris has ever been 
partial. He disposes of them at an 
appreciable profit. 

A peculiarity of the business is 
that the purchase is carried away 
in a stout paper bag. The salesman 
takes the precaution to hobble the 
bird’s legs with string. 








ILLUSTRATORS OF THE WORD OF GOD. 


By Cecizia M. Youna. 


HE handwriting on the wall 

would suggest the very flores- 
cence and inspiration of all written 
art—it was strikingly supernatural, 
it had a symmetry and certain 
beauty of form, and it made 
an unforgettable and haunting im- 
pression on all who viewed and 
read it. 

Moses and the Israelites venerated 
to the highest degree the tablets of 
stone on which the Law of God was 
written, building a temple to en- 
shrine and preserve the sacred writ- 
ing from unholy eyes. 

Yet the only record of Our Savior 
using the written word is when He 
knelt and wrote in the transitory 
sands. That silent, majestic ges- 
ture of the Master writing in the 
fleeting sands of Judea was a thrill- 
ing paradox. 

The writing on the sand was the 
first impulse and secret key to the 
art of the written word of Christian- 
ity. The writing was the instru- 
ment, the Hand of the Savior gave 
it authority. That His words in 
writing were not preserved gives 
point to the force of His message 
and to the attitude of anonymity of 
the early religious scribes. For the 
greatest illustrators of books and 
manuscripts, these early illumina- 
tors, were anonymous, concealing 
their individual identity, content 
that their work, not their names, 
should endure. 

The Divine Master had allowed 
the ruthless winds to sweep away 
His writing, intent alone on im- 
pressing the message. 


Wax tablets and papyrus and 
even parchment had been used in 
pre-Christian days for writing. With 
the Romans, the wax tablets were 
the popular “books” for writing, 
and even for letter-writing. There 
was not the avid desire to have 
one’s love-letters or biographical 
epistles preserved for the eyes of 
future generations. The method 
was to smooth out the message 
when read from the waxen tablet 
and, then with the stylus, to write 
the reply on the same tablet. Also 
in use were the diptych, or two- 
leaved tablet, and the triptych, of 
three leaves. The correspondence 
tablets, tied with a ribbon and then 
sealed, survived for some centuries. 
The tablet gave way to papyrus and 
parchment, which, in turn, were 
superseded by paper. The water- 
mark that we prize on our most ex- 
pensive stationery accords with the 
ancient practice of the Egyptian 
manufacturers of papyrus rolls, the 
first sheet of which usually carried 
the name of the maker and the date 
of manufacture. 

The source and impulse of all 
Christian art is to be sought in the 
days of the early Christians; for it 
it well known that the Catholic 
Church from its very infancy, has 
fostered the arts and utilized them 
to educate and inspire her children. 
The symbols and allegories which 
the first Christians made use of in 
the Catacombs, frescoing the walls 
and inscribing burial places, were 
the beginning of all ecclesiastical 
art. 
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The earliest Christian manu- 
scripts which scholars can testify 
are truly originals are from the 
fourth century, and the oldest and 
most interesting of these are in the 
Vatican Library. Though the 
Apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors committed their messages to 
writing, yet so ruthless was the 
iconoclastic war, beginning in the 
eighth century and lasting, with 
short respites, for nearly three hun- 
dred years, that many priceless 
treasures and relics that had been 
guarded and carefully preserved 
were utterly destroyed. 

Our Savior, writing the words 
that perished with the shifting of 
the sands, might indeed prefigure 
the first sacred writings of His own 
disciples and contemporaries, for not 
one word in their own writing has 
been preserved for posterity. Pagan 
Greece and Rome and Egypt have 


left their legacies to literature, with 


richly ornamented vellums and 
parchments and papyri, for the 
iconoclastic fury was directed only 
against holy images and writings 
and paintings—profaning and tear- 
ing down what they dared to call 
profanations! 

As an art, illumination had 
flourished long before the Christian 
Era, but it had received its name 
from the early Christians, who 
used the Greek word for “the illum- 
inated” as a special term given to 
the newly baptized. Then, in the 
Middle Ages, illumination signified 
the work of “lighting up” the page 
of a book with bright colors and 
burnished gold. 

The Gospels read at the as- 
semblies in the Catacombs had text 
and cover very highly ornamented. 
Of this reading St. Justin Martyr 
(a4. D. 167) has written: “On the 
day of the sun, as it is called, all 
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the inhabitants of town and country 
come together in the same place and 
the commentaries of the Apostles or 
writings of the Prophets are read 
as long as time will allow” (1 Apol. 
67). St. Jerome, who made such 
exhaustive study of the Scriptures 
during the fourth century, speaks 
of the propriety of decorating and 
embellishing the Book of the Gos- 
pels as a special mark of respect. 
In the inspired writings, the symbol 
standing for the Son of God is a 
wonderful allegory—the Word. As 
if to glorify their art, to praise Him 
in a manner befitting His endow- 
ment to language itself, these early 
illuminators have rhapsodized and 
sung, in colors and designs, sym- 
phonies of rarest beauty in the 
initial words of the Gospel of St. 
John: “Jn principio erat Verbum.” 

The part played by these sacred 
texts is most important in the his- 
tory of illustration. These artists 
were indeed precursors of modern 
historic painting; countless masters 
have been inspired by them—not 
only painters, but sculptors, gold- 
smiths, glass-painters, ivory and 
metal workers. 

These “illuminators” perpetu- 
ated, propagated, and set the stand- 
ard for a perfect style of callig- 
raphy, and left an authentic suc- 
cession of historical lore for iconog- 
raphist and paleographist. 

An apparently dire catastrophe 
was the signal event which gave 
birth to the splendor and gorgeous- 
ness of medieval illumination. The 
fire which almost destroyed the 
palace of the Christian Emperor 
Justinian, the city of Constanti- 
nople, and the great basilica of Con- 
stantine gave the Emperor, who 
had been trained to economy and 
parsimony, an opportunity to come 
out in his true character. To show 
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his zeal for the Faith, he spent the 
hoarded savings of his two pred- 
ecessors and gratified at the same 
time his own taste for magnificence 
of ecclesiastical art. 

The entire world was called upon 
to supply material for the recon- 
struction of the basilica, henceforth 
to be known as the Church of St. 
Sophia, or the Divine Wisdom, at 
Byzantium. And to fit in with the 
splendor of the carved ivories and 
marbles, the mosaics, lamps, cen- 
sers, candelabra, chalices, crosses, 
furniture, fittings, pictures, silks 
embellished with floral and geomet- 
ric design, with four-footed ani- 
mals and birds in a riot of patterns, 
were the Books of the Gospel all 
richly decorated and bound in 
covers of beaten gold, studded with 
gems. Colors for inscribing the text 
were imported from India, Persia, 
‘and Spain. The renowned Byzan- 
tine gold ink was manufactured 
from pure gold especially brought 
to Constantinople for this work. 

It was just about this time that 
Columba, Abbot of Durrow, came 
with his small band of missionaries 
from Donegal to the isle of Iona; 
and the companions of Columba 
busied themselves transcribing the 
Gospels. These were the men who 
founded the school of Celtic illumi- 
nation. From this school was de- 
veloped that elongated and highly 
decorated capital letter which for 
intricate design and splendor of im- 
agination has never been surpassed. 

The Book of Kells is the work of 
the monks of this monastery, with 
the workmanship indicating seventh 
or eighth century. This manuscript 
is declared to be one of the loveliest 
hand-decorated books in the world. 
It consists of the Four Gospels, of 
a fragment of Hebrew names, and 
of the Eusebian canons or tables of 
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Gospel concordance. The text has 
been written in black, red, purple, 
and yellow inks. So geometrically 
perfect are the embellishments, the 
drawings, weavings, and traceries 
in the decoration that not a single 
irregular line or false mark has been 
found by the use of the microscope. 
Visitors at Trinity College inspect- 
ing this famous manuscript are 
amazed at the colors, so startlingly 
fresh and vivid,—like an “ineffable 
vision of garden flowers,” but the 
secret for this unfading glow has 
perished with much else of the 
ancient art. 

The drawings of the human figure 
are grotesque in the Book of Kells, 
primitive in the extreme, but it is 
evident that these forms, which are 
said to represent the Four Evangel- 
ists, are introduced merely as mat- 
ter of ornament. 

The greatest feat of handwork 
ever produced in the history of 
heraldic device is the monogram 
which occurs in the text of St. Mat- 
thew, a full-page design worked out 
in the letters X P I, the Greek in- 
itials of the name of Christ, the 
identical monogram found inscribed 
in the Catacombs of the early 
Christians. 

In the pages preceding this mono- 
gram there is a gradual increase of 
splendor, the culminating point of 
which is reached in this monogram 
of Christ, and upon this is lavished, 
with all the fervent devotion of the 
Irish scribe, every variety of design 
to be found in Celtic art, so that the 
Name which is the keynote of his 
Faith is also the climax of the il- 
luminator’s art. 

The great Charlemagne employed 
these Irish monks to teach the art 
of illumination in his empire. From 
these schools has flowed an unin- 
terrupted series of the chief schools 
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of painting, and a heritage of price- 
less documents recording and per- 
petuating the likenesses of the per- 
sonages, the customs and costumes 
of each succeeding reign, has come 
down to our own day. From the 
time of Charlemagne, down through 
the Middle Ages, it was the custom 
to picture the donor of the manu- 
script, usually a gift to a church or 
institution, like an autograph in 
the flyleaf. Sometimes the monarch 
is represented offering the manu- 
script to the church where it is to 
repose. In the Evangelarium at 
Bamberg, Henry II. is pictured, 
quaintly offering the manuscript to 
Christ. 

Thus the miniature began to play 
a very important part in illumina- 
tions, although belonging to a dif- 
ferent and distinct branch of its 
own. 

In all the Christian convents of 


Syria and Mesopotamia, since the 
fifth century, and in Russia, where 
works of this description have been 
preserved since the sixth century, 
miniatures began to be a prominent 
feature of the illuminated text. Pic- 


lures on unprepared linen cloth 
have been found, done in a material 
similar to transparent water color, 
ascribed to a period before the third 
century. Pliny speaks of the min- 
iature, and Martial mentions a por- 
trait of Vergil painted on a parch- 
ment. In the transcription of Ver- 
gil kept in the Vatican Library there 
are fifty miniatures. The Roll of 
the Book of Josue in the Vatican 
Library is elaborately illustrated 
with miniatures relating to the his- 
tory of Josue. The parchment roll, 
sometimes eleven yards in length, 
was a form used for many liturgical 
manuscripts. 

In a museum at Vienna and also 
in the Barberini Library are copies 
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of a calendar made from a work of 
A. D. 354, the original of which has 
disappeared, but of such purity that 
evidences great antiquity. It con- 
tains an illuminated calendar with 
allegorical figures, in miniatures, 
symbolical of each month and 
season. 

After the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the miniature 
ceased to be illumination, and a dif- 
ferent art had sprung into existence. 
Jean Fouquet, who conceived the 
true art of historical painting, il- 
lustrating for Etienne Chevalier the 
loveliest of the Books of the 
Hours, gave the name to the age in 
which he lived as the incomparable 
age of “finesse of countryside paint- 
ing.” 

The full-page miniature, charac- 
teristic of the days of Charlemagne 
and the time immediately follow- 
ing, began to disappear during the 
twelfth century, and the human 
body is painted on the capital letter; 
the short, badly drawn figure is suc- 
ceeded at the end of the twelfth 
century by the elongated figure, 
closely resembling the elongated 
statues at Chartres. The richly 
colored medallion, like the windows 
of the glowing Sainte Chapelle, be- 
gan to take the place of the orna- 
mental capital letters. 

It is now that the illumination of 
the period and the architecture may 
be said to have an intimate and 
harmonious relationship. Stained 
glass is hardly more than a reflec- 
tion of miniature painting; it be- 
gan as an art at the production of 
the windows of St. Denis in 1140- 
44 and continued to grow in splen- 
dor until it reached its height at 
Notre Dame. After the triumph 
over the iconoclastic depradation 
the golden age of illumination 
dawned with greater glory, and the 
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famous Books of the Hours, psal- 
ters, and prayer books of kings and 
queens survive to tell the story. 
Paris, under the patronage of mon- 
archs, became the great center of 
the art. 

From the very beginning of the 
monastic orders St. Benedict had 
provided in his Rule that there 
should be arftsts in his monasteries. 
He had imposed in the exercise of 
their art only one consideration— 
humility. And these artists were 
never anxious to advertise their 
skill or their wares; it is the excep- 
tion, never the rule, to find the 
artist’s name signed to these monas- 
tic manuscripts. A few manuscripts 
of the Occident, belonging to the 
fourteenth century, bear signatures, 
but they were, for the most part, 
anonymous. The artists of these 


miniatures were of course the pre- 
cious pioneers in the modern field of 


illustrating. 
At Monte Cassino, with its cele- 
brated scriptorium, beautiful callig- 
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raphy supplanted the ornate and 
richly decorated manuscript, and 
at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the schools of illumination 
began to decline. Over in Bologna, 
Francia was designing his Italian 
type for that famous edition of Ver- 
gil, published by Aldus Manutius 
in Venice in 1501, and the niello of 
Francia gave the deathbiow to the 
art of illumination; for wood en- 
graving had been discovered and 
printing was coming swiftly into 
favor. 

The works bearing the true stamp 
of inspiration were usually anony- 
mous. And the source of this 
anonymity is to be found in the 
example of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The illuminators’ art and _ skill, 
their blindness to self, their devo- 
tion to their craft, have preserved a 
valuable heritage for civilization— 
their names have, of their own voli- 
tion, been swept away in the transi- 
tory sands of time, but their mes- 
sage has endured! 








A FORGOTTEN CLASSIC. 


By Sir BertraM C. A. 


“t JABENT sua fata libelli”—why 

do some books die early and 
others bear a charmed life? It is 
easy to say that some have the pre- 
servative of merit; others lack it. 
That is not always true; for the 
malodorous Maria Monk still com- 
mands a sale, amongst the lewder 
sort no doubt, and apparently the 
utterly unveracious Draper’s Con- 
flict of Religion and Science must 
have a market or it would not be 
republished, and that market quite 
obviously cannot be the same as 
that of the Monk imposture. 

Amongst the really fine works 
which seem to be passing into for- 
getfulness is The End of Religious 
Controversy by Bishop John Milner. 
It is now one hundred years since 
the dauntless prelate, its author, 
went to his reward. Partly to com- 
memorate that fact, partly to draw 
attention to this book and, if pos- 
sible, secure for it readers, is the 
object of this article, which will but 
touch on the items of the Bishop’s 
life, since the book is its real theme. 
Milner was born on October 14, 
1752, of humble parentage, his 
father’s name being actually Miller. 
Early in life he attracted the atten- 
tion of that great and saintly Bishop 
Challoner to whom we owe the orig- 
inal Garden of the Soul, the notes 
in our Catholic edition of the Bible, 
and other works. 

Challoner seems to have paid for 
Milner’s education, which was pur- 
sued at the celebrated old Catholic 
school at Sedgeley in Staffordshire, 
which has bred hundreds of priests, 
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and at Douai, where he spent eleven 
years and was ordained; then for a 
time at Winchester, the history of 
which he wrote, thus becoming the 
morning star of the Gothic revival 
in architecture. He was elevated to 
the episcopate as Bishop of Casta- 
bala in partibus infidelium and 
made Vicar Apostolic of the Mid- 
land District in England; for there 
were, at that date, no territorial 
sees, and four Vicars Apostolic 
managed the concerns of the small 
number of Catholics then existent 
in that country. In this capacity, 
he, as agent of the Irish Bishops and 
on his account also, was the chief 
protagonist against his own epis- 
copal brethren in England and the 
aristocratic Catholics of that coun- 
try in what is known as the “Veto” 
struggle. 

Let us turn from this sketch to 
Milner’s greatest book, which was 
the sequel to a brisk and very po- 
lemical book, Letters to a Preben- 
dary, now almost forgotten save by 
students of the period, though very 
well worth reading to-day. The se- 
quel waited sixteen years for publica- 
tion, being delayed at the urgent re- 
quest of the then Anglican Bishop 
of St. Davids who was one of the 
few friends in high places whom 
the oppressed Catholics had in their 
fight for freedom. This Bishop 
died and his successor brought out 
a Protestant Catechism which was 
so offensive that Milner issued at 
long last his End of Controversy, 
with an introduction, in the form 
of an open letter to this Bishop, 
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explaining why in the first instance 
publication had been delayed and 
why it was now issued. This intro- 
duction is, I think, omitted from 
most, if not all, of the later editions. 
The first edition—a rarity now 
which it took me a long time to 
secure—was in three large octavo 
volumes and in plain boards. It 
was illustrated with steel engrav- 
ings; as to these a few words may 
be said. Most of them are from 
drawings by members of the family 
of Prince Julien Bonaparte and of 
no great interest or value; but two 
were devised by Milner himself. 
One of these is entitled “The Alle- 
gorical Figure of the Church and 
Misrepresentation” and exhibits a 
robed female figure standing in 
front of an altar, with lit candles 
on it, and holding up the Chalice 
and Host to the view of a prostrate 
form of Misrepresentation, wreathed 
with a snake and holding up the 
hideous mask which she had pre- 
sented as the vera effigies of the 
Church. It is in the true rococo 
style and does not seem to have 
taken anything from its author’s 
Gothic investigations. The other is 
a really remarkable production, be- 
ing a folding plate eighteen inches 
in length—never I think issued save 
in this first edition—representing 
the Tree of the Church, a vine of 
incredibly large trunk at the foot 
of which are printed the words, 
“I am the vine; you are the 
branches,” with the remainder of 
that quotation. Our Lord Himself 
is crucified on the lowest part of 
the trunk, and from that trunk on 
either side grow the fruit-bearing 
branches with the names of the 
saints and holy persons of different 
dates. At the foot are, of course, 
Our Lady, St. Joseph, the Holy In- 
nocents, St. Mary Magdalen and St. 
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John the Baptist. The stately list 
rises to the topmost branches, and 
there Milner has placed some of his 
own contemporaries, notably Bishop 
Moylan of Cork, a saintly prelate 
and close personal friend and ally 
of Milner, whose visits to him in 
Cork are narrated in Milner’s book 
on his Tours in Ireland, a most in- 
teresting narrative which it is to be 
feared but few read to-day. He 
adds, curiously enough, Bishops 
Hornyold and Walmesley, two 
Vicars Apostolic, but still more cu- 
riously, not Challoner, whom one 
would have expected to find there. 
On either side of the tree fall off the 
rotten branches of heresy, and the 
names of those selected for the 
most recent are curious enough in 
their ensemble to be noted, for they 
include Wesley, Whitfield, Sweden- 
borg, and Leben on one side, and 
Zinzendorf, Brienne, Robespierre, 
and Condorcet on the other. The 
idea was not original, for such a 
tree was devised and printed and 
given to the Catholic wife of 
Charles I. to present to her husband. 
But all the rest was his, for the 
rough sketch is still at Oscott from 
which the engraving was made. A 
most instructive plate and one that 
can be examined for a long time. 
And now to the book, the author- 
ship of which was half concealed 
by the statement that it was “By 
the Rev. J. M.—D.D.—F.S.A.” 

It commences with a letter dated 
1801—remember the delay in the 
issue of the book—from a certain 
“Mr. Brown,” who purported to re- 
side at the village of Cressage in 
Shropshire. I know it well, and 
why Milner selected that particular 
spot is hard to say. The name is 
traditionally derived from “Christ’s 
Ac” or Oak, a tree long since gone, 
though I think in existence in Mil- 
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ner’s time, under which Christianity 
is said to have been preached to the 
heathen Saxons. It is just possible 
that Milner knew of this legend and 
that it determined his choice. Of 
course, the place was within his 
episcopal jurisdiction, though there 
was probably no Catholic resident 
there or anywhere near there at that 
date. “New Cottage” was the name 
of “Mr. Brown’s” residence, and a 
Shropshire priest once tried to draw 
the Bishop on the subject by asking 
whether this house was near Cres- 
sage and on which side of the road 
it was, to which the reply was that, 
as the writer had never been there, 
he did not know. In reply to a 
further question as to the result of 
the letters, the Bishop admitted that 
he believed most of their readers 
had become converts to the Church. 

“Mr. Brown” tells “The Rev. J. 
M.” that a friendly group meets 


weekly at his house to discuss topics 


of serious interest. There is the 
local parson, and there are two 
Quakers, several Methodists of the 
various brands into which that sect 
had by that time divided, and, most 
curious of all, two “Rational Dis- 
senters,” for by that name the early 
Unitarians, then just splitting off 
from Presbyterianism, were known 
at that time. These people, the 
letter continues, had heard a good 
deal about the Catholic Church, 
some of which was perhaps not 
much to its credit, and being anx- 
ious to get at the truth, appeal to 
the priest to correspond with them 
on the subject. To start with funda- 
mentals, Milner, ingeniously enough, 
supposes the letter to inclose two 
papers by the Rev. Samuel Carey, 
LL.D., the Anglican Rector, one on 
“The Existence of God and Natural 
Religion” and the other on “The 
Truth of the Christian Religion”; 
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and having thus shown that they 
could all start from a common 
basis, the writer, after laying down 
the conditions of free discourse and 
criticism which are to prevail, sets 
himself to his task by inquiring af- 
ter the rule by means of which the 
true religion may be discovered, 
and showing that such rule must be 
sure and unerring and that it must 
be capable of comprehension by 
all and adaptable to all conditions 
of mankind. Then he shows how 
private inspiration—his first false 
method of finding the rule—has ab- 
solutely broken down by producing 
a swarm of sects like Anabaptists, 
Quakers, Moravians, Swedenbor- 
gians, to take the first few whom he 
enumerates. Here there naturally 
come in objections from those to 
whom he is writing, with which he 
deals before proceeding to his sec- 
ond false method, which is for each 
person to follow the Scripture with 
his own private’ interpretation 
thereof; and here again he shows 
what has been the result of follow- 
ing that plan. From that he pro- 
ceeds to the True Rule, and thence- 
forth, with occasional interludes 
for the utterance of objections and 
replies to them, the book pursues a 
complete course of instruction in 
the Catholic religion, with proofs of 
its dogmas and contrasts between 
them and the teachings of other re- 
ligious bodies. 

It will be seen that this method 
is one well adapted to meet the end 
in view. There is another way of 
ordering these questions, which was 
attempted in a number of the early 
controversial tracts, that of a sup- 
posed conversation. I have never 
myself met with anyone who did 
not agree with me in detesting this 
style of literature and in finding it 
impossible to read. It so obviously 
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consists in setting up arguments by 
the learner in order that the teacher 
may knock them down. Here the 
idea is much the same, but the skill 
of the Bishop takes all the tedious- 
ness and unreality out of it. After 
a letter on some doctrine, his 
friends at Cressage are able to write 
to their correspondent, as an in- 
quirer might very easily and prob- 
ably do, saying either that they do 
not quite follow his argument or 
that such and such another argu- 
ment seems to dispose of it. That 
enables the author to dispose of 
points, which, if all dealt with in 
his first discourse, might well have 
rendered it tedious. Further there 
is a real verisimilitude lent by this 
method which the conversational 
one never arrives at. Thus, for ex- 
ample, during the course of the cor- 
respondence, the charges made in a 
discourse by the then Anglican 
Bishop of London, Dr. Porteous, 
against the Catholic Church, which 
had actually appeared during the 
time that the book was being writ- 
ten, are feigned to be brought up by 
the Cressage inquirers as a reason 
for not yielding to the correspond- 
ent’s arguments and, of course, the 
opportunity is given for the refuta- 
tion of these charges. Does that 
not make the book a good deal out 
of date? Not in the least, for the 
charges are those which had been 
made time and again before Por- 
teous or his brethren were born; 
have been made since; and will yet 
be made again. Here are the answers 
to the hand of anyone who wants 
them. 

One must not become tedious and 
recite the catalogue of chapters, for 
enough has been said to show the 
plan of the book. Let it be remem- 
bered that Milner was not only a 
very holy but a very learned man, 
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and a master of good plain English 
who could and did at times wield a 
very biting pen; but not in this 
book, where he is ever persuasive 
and seldom lets himself go even 
against the enemies of the Church, 
as he does in other of his works. 
After taking his correspondents 
through all the doctrines of the 
Church and the reasons which 
should lead to their acceptance, he 
terminates with an appeal which 
may here be set down because it is 
an adequate sample of his diction 
and as solemn a passage as one 
may encounter in Catholic liter- 
ature: 


“It remains,” he says in his con- 
cluding paragraphs, “my Dear 
Friends and Brethren, for each of 
you to take his or her part: but re- 
member, that the part you severally 
take is for eternity. On this oc- 


casion, therefore, if ever you ought 
to do so, reflect and decide seriously 
and conscientiously, dismissing all 
worldly respects, of whatever kind, 


from your minds; for what ex- 
change shall a man receive for his 
soul! And what will the prejudiced 
opinions of your fellow mortals 
avail you at the tribunal, where we 
are all so soon to appear! And in 
the vast abyss of eternity in which 
we shall quickly all be ingulfed! 
Will any of them plead your cause 
at that bar? And will your pun- 
ishment be more tolerable for their 
sharing in it? Finally, beseech 
your future Judge, who is now your 
merciful Saviour, with all the fer- 
vour and sincerity of your souls, to 
bestow on you the light to see your 
way, and the strength to follow it, 
which he merited for you, when he 
hung, for three hours, your agoniz- 
ing victim, on the cross. Adieu, my 
Dear Friends and Brethren, we shall 
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soon meet at the tribunal I have 
mentioned; and be assured, that I 
look forward to that meeting with 
a perfect confidence, that you and 
I, and the Great Judge himself, will 
then approve, in common, of the 
advice I now give you.” 


Such was the book. What has it 
effected? That no man can answer 
until the last Great Day when it will 
appear how many were influenced 
by its pages. Even in its own time, 
when prejudice against and con- 
tempt for Catholics were rampant 
in England, the book is said to have 
been responsible for the conversion 
of many. And since then? Well, 
look over the records of those who 
came into the Church during the 
period properly included in the Ox- 
ford Movement and note the cases 
where the statement is made that 
this book did the work it was in- 
tended for. It is, in my opinion,— 
and I have at least read a score or 
more of such works,—without 
doubt still the most convincing 
work to place in the hands of any- 
one inquiring about the Church and 
its doctrines. I did not read it my- 
self until after I had entered the 
Church, but when I did come across 
it, | asked the priest who had in- 
structed me, why he had not put 
this, instead of other books into my 
hands, for, as I said, it contains 
everything that I ever wanted to 
know on the subject. Let me once 
more, for I have elsewhere men- 
tioned it, recall the story of a dear 
friend of mine, who died a year or 
more ago, over eighty years of age 
and a most fervent Catholic. A mate 
on a sailing ship, he broke his leg and 
was confined to his bunk, where 
from utter weariness, he read the 
only book on the ship that did not 
deal with sailing directions; by a 
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miracle it was the End of Contro- 
versy. The voyage was a long one, 
for it was to some Chinese port, and 
a second reading of the book was 
possible, with the result that the 
ship left that port on her return 
voyage with a Catholic mate in the 
person of my friend, who had gone 
straight to a Catholic missionary on 
arrival and insisted on being taken 
into the Church, of which he was 
for more than fifty subsequent 
years to be a devoted son. 

So much for the use of the book 


. for inquirers; but it by no means 


ends there. Much has been said— 
yet not half enough—as to the im- 
portance of Catholics knowing their 
own religion and being able to an- 
swer the questions and reply to the 
objections of Protestant friends, 
often genuinely anxious for in- 
formation. Here they have the 
manual that they need, and couched 
in such excellent English that to 
read it is, amongst other things, a 
liberal education in how to express 
oneself. 

Why has such a book to need 
such an article as this? Why is it 
not on the counter of every Catholic 
bookshop? That, again, is a ques- 
tion hard to answer. Of course, 
many admirable books on this sub- 
ject have appeared from time to 
time. They have had their vogue 
and others have followed in their 
footsteps, and perhaps the oldest of 
them has been forgotten. But I do 
feel that an edition of Milner’s End 
of Controversy, with a few notes to 
bring it up to date, with perhaps a 
short introduction on the lines of 
this article explaining the genesis 
of the book and the position and 
surroundings of its author, issued 
as books are issued to-day in attrac- 
tive type and binding, should still 
have a steady sale and would still 
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do untold good in the future as it 
has in the past. I should lament 
the loss of the great folding plate 
of the original edition, but I fear 
that would be an _ impossibility 
(though, if possible, a great asset) ; 
as to the other pictures, however, 
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even the good Bishop’s own allegor- 
ical composition, the omission of 
these would leave me quite cold. It 
is the text of the book that is 
wanted; once read, it will do its 
work. Why not a_ centenary 
edition? 





YOUR NAME. 


By Sister M. MADELEVA. 


I was half fearful lest the envious night, 
Coming upon my slumber stealthily, 
Should guess the secret of my still delight 
And take Your name from me. 


Wherefore I would not trust my lips to keep 
That Word ineffable, that Word of Love, 
But folded it upon my heart to sleep, 
Clasping my hands above. 


Deliberate, lovely morning found me thus, 

Nor sought to leave one shining splendor there, 
Only Your name, than sun more glorious, 

Than moon and stars more fair. 


And then I do not know which sooner came; 
Waking, or my hands gently pressed apart, 
And on my lips the sweetness of Your name 
Uprising from my heart. 


It seems almost too beautiful to say,— 
I had distrusted night and dreaded dawn, 
For oh! to seek You at the break of day 
And find You gone!— 


But day has now no wonder matching mine, 
Nor subtle night in marvelous silver shod, 
Because my heart has held a Word divine, 

Has kept the name of God. 





A CITY QUAINT. 


By SeEumMas MacMANus. 


RELAND has many attractive 

places of world-wide fame. One 
of Ireland’s most attractive and 
least known places is Galway City— 
a little city preserved to us from 
the Middle Ages, with the medieval 
atmosphere, like the fogs of the At- 
lantic, still clinging thickly around 
it. Itis a great pity that the traveler 
in quest of the ancient, the quaint, 
the alluringly attractive, is oblivious 
of the quiet delights that slumber in 
this old town in the middle of Ire- 
land’s picturesque western’ sea- 


board—a town where meet the 
waves of the Gael and the Gall, and 
where, for half a dozen centuries, 


these waves have met—often tur- 
bulently. For it is now many and 
long centuries since first the Galls, 
who had by force possessed them- 
selves of this gateway to the Gaelic 
west, inscribed over its portal the 
earnest supplication,—bred of 
mingled fear and scorn,—“From the 
ferocious O’Flahertys may the good 
Lord deliver us!” But the good 
Lord, frequently deaf to the cry of 
the alien usurpers,—who would not 
only usurp the native’s rights, but 
also the Lord’s help to hold them, 
—was frequently on the side of 
O'Flaherty and the avenging clans 
from the mountains. And the Nor- 
man burghers of Galway City had, 
again and again, sweated blood for 
the blood they had ruthlessly drawn, 
and the rights they had violently 
wrested. 

The Anglo-Norman invader, half 
a dozen centuries ago, appropriated 
to himself, and sat him down in, 


the then ancient city and port of 
Galway, while O’Flaherty, like his 
brother chieftains, in other choice 
parts of the island, was driven to 
the desert—the beautiful, barren, 
mountains and bogs of Connemara. 
And in course of time the usurpers 
in Galway, like their fellows else- 
where in Ireland, under Irish witch- 
ery were turned into Irishmen them- 
selves—the most hopeless kind of 
Irishmen in the eyes of London, 
ipsis Hibernicis Hiberniores. And 
the twelve tribes of Galway, the 
Lynches, the Blakes, the Ffrenches, 
the Kerwins, the Martins, the 
D’Arcys, and the rest of them, were, 
in language, in manners, in cus- 
toms, in dress, in habits, in action 
and thought, as alien to “Clan Lon- 
don” as, and often more deeply 
hated than, the native Celts of Con- 
nemara. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Galway City, a sort of re- 
public of itself, both a politic and 
ecclesiastic entity, had developed 
with Spain such a trade and such 
social intimacy that there was laid 
on both city and people a great deal 
of Spanish atmosphere, and many 
Spanish customs which prevailed 
there into the nineteenth century, 
and the remains of which help, to- 
day, to give the old town its pic- 
turesqueness. In those centuries 
both Spanish and Irish were the 
languages of market place, street, 
and drawing-room. The Spanish 
merchant was frequent on the 
street, the Spanish sailor was every- 
where in evidence, and the Spanish 
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grandee was guest in the elegant 
homes of Galway. The fruits, and 
especially the wines, of Spain poured 
through the port of Galway, and 
by Galway’s merchant princes were 
distributed to Irish and Norman- 
Irish chiefs of a quarter of the 
island. The myriad cellars still to be 
seen, which then constituted the 
great underground Galway, were 
crowded with Continental, and es- 
pecially Spanish, products. So 
famed abroad became the great, gay, 
and busy city of Galway that we 
hear of the Irish traveler, in Spain’s 
interior, being asked by the awed 
Spanish native, “In what part of 
Galway is Ireland?” 

At the end of the fifteenth century 
a young Spaniard, scion of the 
nobility, was visiting in the home 
of Galway’s mayor—one of the al- 
most inevitable Lynches. On a day 
word was brought to the mayor that 
his young guest had been foully 
slain in a love quarrel, whereupon, 
the mayor, enraged, vowed that the 
slayer, no matter who he was, 
should pay with his life for the foul 
deed. Then he was informed that 
the slayer was the young Spaniard’s 
comrade, the mayor’s own son. And 
on that same day, to the public of 
Galway, was fearfully exemplified 
stern Galway justice, when they be- 
held the mayor’s.son, hung to death 
from the window of the mayor’s 
home. And one of the sights of Gal- 
way to-day is the window of terrible 
justice in the ruined wall which had 
been the front of Lynches’ home. 
Underneath the window is set a 
tablet, engraved with skull and 
crossbones, commemorating the sad 
drama. 

The city possesses the ruins of 
many of the ancient merchant 
princes’ homes—some of them still 
intact even if degenerated into tene- 
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ments. Almost everywhere you 
turn you find these ancient build- 
ings, with their lovely old windows 
and doorways—sometimes the an- 
cient arched doorway and arched 
gateway of the wealthy one—and 
on their fagades carved quaint de- 
vices, animals and other emblems, 
gargoyles, coats-of-arms. When the 
heir and the heiress of two promi- 
nent families of the tribes were 
about to marry, and a new home was 
erected for them, the coats-of-arms 
were carved over the doorway, with 
the initials of the young pair and 
the year of their union inscribed 
upon them. Plentifully you find 
these initial carvings on the ruined 
buildings, as: 
M. L. 1615 K. B. 
when Michael Lynch _ espoused 
Katherine Brown. Spanish designs, 


Moorish designs, are much in evi- 


dence. The old and the far-away 
worlds thrust themselves upon you 
at every turn. 

Many an historic ruin is to be 
seen in Galway. Here are the walls 
that housed the scholars of James 
Lynch in the far penal days, when 
education was contraband in Ire- 
land. The great English-Irish Arch- 
bishop Ussher (of the Protestant 
Church), learned and _ illustrious 
Irish antiquarian, noble and worthy 
man in many ways, came here on an 
inquisition, and found, as he re- 
ported, this Lynch conducting a 
classical school that did credit to 
himself and profit to the city; and, to 
Ussher’s shame be it said, he sup- 
pressed the school and drove the old 
schoolmaster into exile. There are 
the ruins of the great convent of the 
Poor Clares, which was destroyed 
by the Cromwellians, the Sisters 
being cast upon the winds of the 
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world. The Abbess, Mother Bona- 
ventura Brown, of the ancient fam- 
ily of the Browns of Galway, took 
refuge in a convent of Madrid, 
where, in her retirement, she com- 
piled, in her own Irish tongue, four- 
teen works which were still extant 
in that Spanish convent in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. The 
Cromwellian usurpers then robbed 
and drove out the Galway tribes 
and held the city and its trade for 
their own; and the penal laws were 
cruelly enforced within the walls, 
no Irishman or Catholic being per- 
mitted a residence in it, and none 
of the “mere Irish” from the moun- 
tains being permitted to offer their 
goods in the market place until 
everything for sale by Protestants 
had first been disposed of. Now 
Time, the great adjuster, has almost 
completely banished the descend- 
ants of the usurper and persecutor, 


and brought back into their own 
again the robbed and the hunted 


ones. For the ancient city of Gal- 
way is again one of the most Catho- 
lic, as well as one of the most Irish, 
cities of Catholic Ireland. 

The streets themselves are the 
very old-time streets which run 
pleasantly hither and thither at 
will,—in any direction, every direc- 
tion, no direction, — oftentimes 
short, crooked, narrow, delightfully 
lacking both order and objective. 
Here are some lanes, like Buttermilk 
Lane or the Lane of Trotting, where 
you may walk down the hollowed 
center and, extending your hands, 
almost touch the houses that line 
each side. Even these were once 
the homes of people of importance; 
and were fashionable residences 
down to a recent period. In a house 
in this same Buttermilk Lane, it is 
said, the great Dan O’Connell was, 
in his day, an honored guest. Al- 
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though they are now occupied by 
the poor, everyone of them is neat, 
clean, beautifully whitewashed, 
both within and without. Glancing 
in one of the always open doors as 
you walk down the center of the 
little lane, you are struck by the 
neatness and the comfort of the 
kitchens of Galway’s laboring people. 
The shining delft is most carefully 
arranged upon the _ sand-whited 
dressers; there are many pictures 
on the walls, flowers in the win- 
dows; a bright fire blazing on the 
tidy hearth. The atmosphere of 
the peaceful, happy home is warmly 
in evidence. Then, the little lane- 
way itself, with its hollowed center, 
where run the rains and floods, is 
immaculately clean. Thus cleanli- 
ness, whiteness, good taste, strike 
you in all the little narrow streets 
of Galway where reside the poor. 
The original, homely, lovable, coun- 
try atmosphere is there,—you think, 
—never once the sordid city-slum 
atmosphere. Indeed, in this city 
neither poor nor rich have sunk into 
a citified attitude of mind and life. 
The superficial flippancy, the cheap 
smartness, of cities have blown over 
Galway without affecting it. All the 
people, of both high and low degree, 
are what we call in Ireland “home- 
ly” people, who, despite their being 
crowded together in the jumble of 
streets that we call a city, have lost 
none of their humanness, none of 
their brotherliness,  sisterliness, 
none of that lovely country amiabil- 
ity, simple kinship with all man- 
kind. Galway is a country city. 
And it is kept so, not merely by 
the true Gaelic feeling of its people, 
but, to a large extent, by the Gaelic 
tongue, which is common in its 
streets and byways and its market 
place, and spoken alike by its mer- 
chants and its laboring men. Gal- 
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way is the Gaelic capital of the 
Gaelic west. The ancient language 
has a large place in the work of its 
university. When I visited there, 
the university was giving Gaelic 
summer courses to a throng of 
teachers and students, who utilized 
their vacation acquiring both a lit- 
erary and spoken knowledge of the 
beautiful language, which, sweeping 
in from the mountain fastnesses to 
which it had been relegated, is fast 
coming into its own again. Delight- 
ful it was to see men and women, 
boys and girls, both rich and poor, 
professional and lay, assembled on 
a sunny afternoon, under the big 
trees in the campus, either engaged 
in conversational practice, or, here 
and there, having in their midst, 
and hanging upon the words of an 
old Connemara mountaineer, who 
chanted for them one of the ancient 
epic poems or narrated a hero tale 
of old, in the olden language. 

Among the uncitified people of 
this country city, the artist may 
find a wealth of types, the novelist 
a wealth of characters. Knowing 
that in former days there was, here- 
about, a large Spanish blending of 
blood, one can easily fancy the 
Spanish eye and the Spanish mien 
in many a man and maid he meets. 
Nowhere else in Ireland, it seemed 
to me, did I come across so many 
red-haired cailins. Anyone who 
has studied Jack B. Yeats’s beauti- 
ful west of Ireland drawings may 
think himself in a gallery of them 
as he treads his way among the 
homespun-clad, bearded men, and 
the shawled women, who barter and 
gossip in voluble Gaelic, in Galway 
City’s market place. 

The tree-bordered canal and the 
garden-bordered, rocky mountain 
stream which sweep through the 
heart of the city to the sea, swollen, 
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here and there, by the tailrace from 
half a dozen mills, help out the 
visitor’s fancy that he rambles in 
a country city. And when he 
strolls halfway across the bridge 
that spans the mountain stream, 
and, looking below, sees the sight 
of more than a hundred salmon 
within the range of a dozen yards 
square, poised in motionless rows, 
all snouts up-stream, patiently 
awaiting the flood that will enable 
them to ascend,—and then, a bow 
shot off, the fisherman with rod 
and line, wading the stream for the 
coveted Queen of Fishes, he is, for 
certain, among peaceful moors or 
remote mountains. Till a_ great 
flock of pitching, screaming gulls, 
sweeping under the arches, swiftly 
whisks his thought from peaceful 
inland to the wild coasts of Con- 
nemara. 

In the comparatively modern days 
when Irish life, and especially west- 
ern Irish life, was plentifully en- 
livened by the duel, Galway City 
gained distinction and notoriety by 
the constant, almost continuous, 
flourish of the pistol, in the hands 
of a reckless, hot-headed “gentry,” 
and “half gentry,” class. Then the 
life of these people centered around 
hunting, dueling, and electing of 
representatives to the Dublin Anglo- 
Irish Parliament. Naturally, the 
hot and wild and riotous time of 
election was the flowering time of the 
duel. When, during one bitter elec- 
tion fight—between the Ffrenches 
and the Blakes, was it?—George the 
Third of England, hearing of the 
feverish progress of the contest 
from a typical Galwegian, eagerly 
asked, “And which of them do you 
think will be elected?” he was 
promptly and tersely informed, 
“The survivor, sir!” 

The old clan and family feud 
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spirit naturally intensified the bit- 
terness of all these fiercely contest- 
ed elections. A witty leading figure 
in such a fight, once meeting a lead- 
ing figure of the opposition, on a 
Galway sidewalk, had his way 
blocked by the adversary when he 
strove to pass on the wall side. “I 
never give the wall to a_black- 
guard,” hissed the powder-and-ball- 
thirsty obstructor. Our witty friend, 
bowing, and politely passing his ad- 
versary on the outside, answered, 
“| always do.” And so they en- 
joyed their duel just the same. 

Of one of the Blake family who 
won the well-merited sobriquet of 
“Pistol” Blake, many stories were 
told. Besides the political differ- 
ences which made life merry in Gal- 
way then, religious differences, be- 
tween the adherents of the old re- 
ligion and the conformers to the 
new, contributed its spice likewise. 


Pistol Blake, the offspring of a 
mixed marriage, was not a spiritual 
beacon light for either religious 


party. At a hunting dinner, when 
the good wines of Galway cellars 
warmed both sides into religious 
zealots, Pistol Blake was asked to 
decide which of two animated par- 
ties was surest of heaven. “T’ll tell 
you how it is,” answered Pistol 
Blake. “When Bob Lynch there 
dies and goes to the gate, Peter will 
ask him, ‘Who are you, and what’s 
your religion?’ and he’ll answer, 
’'m Bob Lynch. I lived and died a 
good Protestant.’ ‘All right,’ Peter 
will say, opening the gate, ‘walk in, 
take a seat on the left.’ Then 
up comes Conny Kerwin, from his 
deathbed too, and is asked by Peter 
his name and his faith, and answers 
back, ‘I’m Conny Kerwin, and I’ve 
lived and died a faithful Catholic.’ 
‘All right,’ says Peter, opening the 
gate, ‘walk in; take one of them 
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seats on the right.” Then I die, and 
go up to the gate, and Peter, block- 
ing the way, asks me, ‘Who are you, 
and what’s your religion?’ I an- 
swer back, ‘I’m Pistol Blake of Gal- 
way, and betwixt the religions I’m 
no ways prejudiced.’ ‘All right,’ 
says Peter, opening the gate, ‘walk 
in, Pistol Blake of Galway, and take 
your choice of seats.’ ” 

A picturesque Galwayman in 
those picturesque days was Dick 
Martin, known as “Humanity” Mar- 
tin, whose residence was at Ough- 
terard, where, in a county world- 
famous for hospitality, he was the 
very prince of hosts, where every 
stranger who ever came within ten 
miles of his residence had to come 
and pay a visit, where a visitor’s 
horse might be stolen, his shoes, or 
his trousers kept from him, in order 
to prolong his stay. This notable 
was nicknamed Humanity Martin 
because it was he who, braving all 
the torrents of ridicule of that day, 
introduced into the Irish Parlia- 
ment the first bill the world ever 
heard of for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, and, who, de- 
spite the sharp shafts of all the wits 
and half-wits of the day, and despite 
the lack of support from even his 
dearest friends and from the noblest 
minds, pressed his fight day after 
day, and year after year, till, at 
length, he silenced the ridicule, tired 
down the opposition, carried his 
point, and put on the statute books 
the first law for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 

It was characteristic of the spirit 
of Galway that I should discover 
here almost the last representative 
in Ireland, and maybe in the world, 
of a trade that once had been an 
honored and a plentiful trade—a 
trade which, in the passage of time, 
was relegated to oblivion by the 
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conscienceless machine,—a nailer. 
In the quaintest three-storied and 
three-cornered little house, a house 
decreasing in width from about 
seven feet at the front to nothing at 
the back, and wherein the steep 
stair to the two little floors above, 
went up from the corner of the 
workshop, a house occupying the 
angle of the bending Main Street— 
here, where the flood of modern 
traffic surged past his open smithy 
door, this worthy man, the fifth suc- 
cessive generation who had carried 
on the same trade on the same spot 
for two centuries, cut and ham- 
mered out his nails, mingling the 
music of his voice with the music 
of his anvil, despising or ignoring 
the tooting and the chugging of the 
automobiles that swept in constant 
stream through the streets outside. 
When I leant over his half-door to 
gaze and wonder, he readily paused 
in his work, and gladly talked with 
me about it. He was holding to his 
trade by his teeth, as it were. He 
could still get market for two kinds 
of nails—the slate nail, in the mak- 
ing of whose large flat head no ma- 
chine was half as cunning as the 
human hand; and the hob nail, for 
which some of the cobblers and 
shoemakers of Connemara. still 
patronized him. He could tell me 
of four or five other nailers, who, 
like himself, still hung on, north, 
south, and east, in other corners of 
Ireland. They were the last of the 
ancient and honorable trade of nail- 
ers, with whom, in a few years, the 
ancient trade will, alas, expire. He 
was a cheery, big-hearted, large- 
natured, good-humored last repre- 
sentative of the expiring trade, and 
I could not help feeling that the 
spirit of the trade had chosen well 
and worthily in selecting this 
merry-dyed, soft-spoken, mellow 
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man to ring its requiem upon his 
great-great-grandfather’s anvil. 
The quaintest part of this quaint 
city is certainly that very quaint 
wing of it set down by the sea, be- 
yond the bridge,—the Claddagh. 
This portion of Galway City is a 
mingled higgledy-piggledy aggrega- 
tion of some hundreds of neatly 
thatched, brilliantly whitewashed, 
small-windowed, low-roofed  cot- 
tages, the residence of that unique 
folk, the Claddagh fishers. It is a 
picturesque jungle of these little 
thatched cabins, everyone of them 
immaculately white without, every- 
one of them immaculately clean 
within, and inhabited by a unique 
people, who, down to little more 
than a generation ago, still wore 
their own unique dress, the women 
their Spanish cloaks with hood, and 
the men their short tight pants 
reaching midway between knee and 
ankle, their short tight jackets com- 
ing to the waist, their high pointed 
collar (which, in modern days, 
came to be known as the Gladsto- 
nian), big wide bow tie, and tall 
castor hat. They had, and still have, 
their own marriage ring—in reality 
the old-time Spanish marriage ring 
—whereon two hands clasp a heart. 
They were and are a very ex- 
clusive folk, neither mingling nor 
marrying with town people or any 
outsider. This exclusiveness was 
marked down to the generation be- 
fore the present. If a knot of 
Claddagh people, talking, were in- 
truded upon by a townsman, they 
immediately fell silent. They were 
polite and courteous as could be, 
answered every question he chose 
to ask, gave him any information 
he sought, but studiedly refrained 
from continuing or creating con- 
versation, or introducing him to 
their counsels, and resumed their 
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interrupted talk only when he had 
gone again. Their Irish was a dif- 
ferent Irish from that of the city 
and surrounding county, an older 
Irish. They had, till recently, their 
own ruler, by outsiders called the 
King of the Claddagh. He was their 
ruler and judge upon land, their 
admiral on sea. The Claddagh 
fishing fleet put off only on such 
days and at such times as he ad- 
vised them to go. Then they all 
went off together, and on the fish- 
ing ground circled around their 
admiral’s boat—which, among the 
yellow sails of his subjects, was dis- 
tinguished by its pure white sail. 
No sail was ever set, no boat ever 


launched from the Claddagh, on a 
day or at a time when the ruler 
advised that they should not sail. 
He adjudicated all claims, he settled 
all differences within his village 
realm; disobedience to his ukase 
was never known. It is notable that 
they were and are a most peaceable, 
happy people, highly religious, 
crime being unknown among them, 
and immorality unheard of. At 
the beginning of the fishing sea- 
son each year, there was a solemn 
blessing of their fleet, and bless- 
ing of the bay. The Claddagh is 
still one of the most fascinating por- 
tions of the fascinating old city of 
Galway. 
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THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. 


By Ernest W. BoxXALL. 


T was in a small Western town in 

the States, that I met Father Dal- 
ton. I was spending a few months 
there, partly on business, partly on 
pleasure, and the former led me 
West. I found that I had about 
four hours to spare, and as I knew 
no one in the place, I decided to call 
on the Catholic priest. 

“You'll find the rectory easy 
enough,” said a passer-by whom I 
accosted. “Reckon the church is 
the biggest thing in this township. 
Father Dalton built it, also the 
schools and the rectory. He’s been 
here close on twenty years, and is a 
real fine man.” 

“No, I am not a Catholic,” he 
went on in reply to my questioning 
look. “I’m a Baptist myself, but I 
reckon that if all the ministers in 
this here State were to start level, 
Father Dalton would beat the whole 
bunch of ’em at heaven’s gate. 
That’s what I feel about - him, 
mister.” 

Father Dalton was at home when 
I called. He was a gentle, frail old 
man, verging on eighty, with one 
of the finest faces I have ever seen. 
He was reading when I came into 
the room, and as he put the book 
down, I saw that it was Thompson’s 
Hound of Heaven. 

That started the ball rolling, for 
I, too, am a lover of Thompson. I 
told him that I came from England, 
and that I had seen the poet’s grave 
at Storrington, that most delightful 
village on the Sussex Downs. 

“Yes,” Father Dalton admitted. 
“Francis Thompson was a great 


poet; not only that, but his poetry 
enshrines some great truths. Take 
the Hound of Heaven, for example, 
with the idea of God’s grace pur- 
suing a man through the dark 
passages of sin, and finally catching 
him up and bringing him back to 
the foot of the Cross. Yes, I have 
known many such cases; one in 
particular occurs to me—but I am 
afraid I am boring you.” 

“Not at all, Father,” I said hast- 
ily. “On the contrary, I find the 
subject most interesting. You were 
saying that you knew of one par- 
ticular case—” 

The priest nodded. “Yes, it is 
an extraordinary story. I will tell 
it you if you wish—you may find 
it sufficiently interesting.” 

“I am sure of that,” I replied. “I 
should be most pleased to hear it.” 

For a moment Father Dalton was 
silent. “Yes,” he said, half to him- 
self. “I will tell you the story, al- 
though it awakens painful mem- 
ories.” 


* * + 


Many years ago a certain young 
English priest, who may be called 
Father Smith, started upon his sa- 
cred career under the most favorable 


circumstances. He had done ex- 
tremely well at college, he was a 
brilliant preacher, and he had the 
gift of making friends. Little did 
he dream that those very gifts were 
to prove his undoing. 

He commenced his duties as 
curate at a fashionable church, 
where he soon attracted attention. 
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Unwise friends flattered him, he 
was in great social demand, even 
his rector predicted that he would 
be made a bishop before he was 
fifty. 

Little by little the poison worked. 
His sermons became more brilliant 
but less spiritual, he wrote articles 
for the popular press, and, in a 
word, he became a_ sensational 
preacher. 

The end came abruptly. A daring 
sermon brought reproof from his 
Bishop. Impatient of discipline, 
and urged on by his friends, he ig- 
nored it, nay, he preached an even 
more daring sermon the following 
Sunday. He was called before the 
Bishop, but he refused to listen to 
reason, was suspended, and, a few 
weeks later, left the Church. 

He found, however, that he had 
somewhat miscalculated things. The 
world is ever eager to urge on a 


Catholic priest who has reached the 
limits of obedience, but an apostate 
priest gets, in the long run, but a 


cold reception. For a time he ob- 
tained some sort of livelihood by 
his pen, then he began to sink in 
the underworld. He started to 
drink too much, his writings got out 
of touch with popular sentiment, 
and at last he got to such a state, 
that he was glad to join a scurrilous 
Protestant Society, and pose as an 
“escaped priest.” 

He toured England with very 
moderate success, and finally turned 
his attention to America, where his 
record was not so well known. His 
lectures were about as bad as they 
could be, full of lies and suggestive- 
ness, the sort of garbage that only 
appeals to the most rabid anti- 
Catholic. 

One day he came to a little town 
in a Western State. Why he came 
there, Heaven alone knew, for there 
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was no Catholic church within fifty 
miles, and only a bare half-dozen 
Catholics in the town. And of that 
scanty band, one was dying. 

Yes, old Mary Martyn lay dying 
in the hospital. She had slipped 
and broken her thigh whilst cross- 
ing the road that wintry night, and 
as she was close on eighty, the 
shock had been too much for her. 
She might last the night, that was 
the most the doctor would give her. 

Mary did not worry about death, 
but she did worry about a priest. 
The poor old soul had heard Mass 
maybe once every three or four 
months, when the priest traveled 
that way, but he had not been there 
for some time, and Mary hated the 
thought of dying unabsolved. Owing 
to the storm the wires were down, 
so it was impossible to communi- 
cate with the nearest priest, and 
even if he had known, it was doubt- 
ful whether he could have covered 
the fifty miles on such a terrible 
night. 

So poor old Mary lay on the bed 
in the little ward repeating over and 
over again, “Holy Mother, send me 
a priest; for the love of your Son, 
send me a priest.” 

“Poor old soul,” said a nurse, 
coming in out of the snow. “It’s 
hard luck that she cannot get her 
priest. By the way, I’ve just been 
to a lecture on the horrors of Rome 
by an ex-priest. It was awful 
rubbish.” 

The moaning suddenly stopped. 
“A priest did ye say, in this very 
town,” queried Mary eagerly. 

“Oh, he’s not a priest now, he 
left the Church years ago,” replied 
the nurse lightly. 

“Oh, but he’s still a priest, no one 
can ever take that away. Sister dear, 
for the love of God, fetch him to 
me.” 
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“But Mary, he has apostatized. 
He doesn’t believe in anything at 
all. Not only that, but he is a real 
bad man, they say.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said the 
old woman obstinately. “Father 
O’Moore in the ould country used 
to tell us that ’twere better to have 
Judas at our deathbed than Our 
Lady herself, because he was a 
priest oncet. Sister dear, as ye 
hope for Heaven, fetch him along.” 

The nurse looked at the other. 
“Is it any good, do you think?” 

The other shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “It will ease the old lady’s 
mind, anyhow.” 

“Right-o, I'll go,” and with that 
she hurried off. 

The apostate priest returned with 
her a little later. The Sister had 
wisely refrained from telling him 
what was wanted, otherwise he 
would never have come. He was 
simply told that an old woman dy- 
ing at the hospital wished to see 
him, and wonderingly, he followed 
the Sister into the ward. 

Old Mary looked at him shrewdly. 
“Tis a priest you are, Father,” she 
said. 

“I was,” he said abruptly. 

“Oh, God be thanked! ’Tis dying 
I am, Father, and you'll not refuse 
to give me absolution before I go.” 

His face flushed with anger. 
“What do you mean by this?” he 
said, turning to the nurse. “I have 
finished with ail that damned non- 
sense for ever.” 

The nurse looked uncomfortable. 
“I knew you would not do anything, 
but old Mary was set on it. There 
is no priest within fifty miles, and 
she can’t last out the night. Surely 
you can humor her, it cannot do 
you any harm, and the old lady will 
die happy. Do it—for the sake of 
your own mother.” 
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The words struck home. Yes, he 
had a mother—if she was still alive, 
How proud she had been of her boy, 
when for the first time he offered 
the Holy Sacrifice. How bitter had 
been the sorrow, when she heard 
from his own lips that he had for- 
saken God and His Church. The 
memory of his mother rose up be- 
fore him like a mist, blotting out 
everything except the wan old face, 
lying on the white bed. “Yes, I'l] 
do it,” he said abruptly. “But you 
must promise to say nothing about 
it outside.” 

Soon he was alone with the dying 
woman, hearing her simple confes- 
sion. How little she had done to 
offend God, compared with him, yet 
how tremendous was her self-re- 
proach for venial faults. It was 
soon over, and he raised his hand 
in absolution, with the half-for- 
gotten words stumbling on his lips. 

“A thousand, thousand thanks to 
you, Father,” came in a _ faint 
whisper from the bed, “and may the 
Holy Mother bring you back to 
God.” 

It was then that the grace of God 
that had pursued the poor sinner 
so long, caught him up and en- 
veloped him in a fierce embrace. 
When the Sister came into the 
room, she found old Mary had 
passed away, and the poor apostate 
sobbing by the bedside. 


* * * 


Father Dalton finished abruptly 
I waited for a minute or two, 
and then inquired, a little diffi- 
dently, what had happened to the 
ex-priest. 

“He saw the Bishop of the diocese 
next day,” Father Dalton con- 
tinued, “and his Lordship was very 
kind. Father Smith was received 
back into the Church, and after @ 
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long period of trial, was permitted For answer Father Dalton mo- 
to resume his priestly functions. tioned me to the window, and look- 
Curiously enough, the Bishop gave _ ing out, I saw the bulk of the noble 
him charge of the little town in church, and the fine school build- 
which old Mary died.” ings. “Through God’s infinite 

“And did he make good?” I ven- Mercy he accomplished a little,” 
tured. said Father Dalton softly. 





WISBY OF THE BALTIC. 


By THoMAS WALSH. 


THE very stones of Wisby say 

Amen to her forgetful clay; 

No sacred epitaph can keep 

Awake her memories that sleep; 

So King’s and Bishop’s names erase 

In grasses where the cattle graze, 

And lovely spires are dragged undone 
And buried from their ancient sun. 

The waves, the winds, the blossoms hold 
The messages their fond bells told; 

The moss is rival sculptor there 

Amid the holy carvings rare; 

And through the broken roofs there shine 
The stars to speak for lamps divine. 

But oh, the sorrow that must breathe 
O’er all this blosmy shore and heath! 
And the long sigh we waft for those 

Who reared these ruined column rows! 
Half-honored, half-unknown, half-blamed, 
By those who wrecked and robbed and maimed, 
To-day a world of roses hides 

The ruins where their grave abides; 

No fairer wind from heaven can blow 
Than what their lovely petals know; 
But thine old memories most fair, 

O Wisby, have they vanished where? 





SOME CATHOLIC FOOTPRINTS IN LONDON.' 


By GeorGce D. MEADows. 


I. PRE-REFORMATION DAYS. 


VERY year sees an increasing 
number of Americans going to 
Europe for a visit to the “Old Coun- 
try,” which will be a different one 
for each traveler according to his 
racial stock. To Americans who 
belong to that English-speaking 
Catholicism which Father Hecker 
so greatly desired to see extended 
and developed, it may be of interest 
to revive some of the Catholic mem- 
ories of London. One can hardly 


walk a few blocks or take a short 
motor-bus ride, at least in the older 
parts of the city, without passing 


some monument of ancient or 
medieval Catholic life or being re- 
minded, by many of the street 
names, of that Faith which per- 
meated every section of English so- 
ciety until the Protestant “Reforma- 
tion” of the sixteenth century. 
The modern city, with its teem- 
ing population, crowded subways, 
myriad motor buses, and progres- 
sive Americanization, as evidenced 
by the growing number of soda 
fountains and “American” bars, 
wears a very different aspect from 
the London of Catholic days, when 
the “silver Thames” of the poets 
ran between wooded slopes and 
flowery fields, and the center of 
local life was the parish church in- 
stead of the movie theater or the 
“Palais de Danse.” But it remains 
full of Catholic memories and to 


1The author of this article wishes to express 
his indebtedness to the writings of the Very 
Rev. Canon Burton, a recognized authority on 
the Catholic history of London. 


evoke a few of them is to obtain a 
glimpse into a civilization that was 
intensely Catholic as well as gen- 
uinely national, in the sense of 
being thoroughly English. Catholic 
London of the Middle Ages is a 
weak point in the philosophy of the 
Ku Klux Klan and Dean Inge—may 
the latter pardon the juxtaposition! 
—who regard Catholicism as suited 
only to Celts and Latins. 

Cornhill, in the heart of the City 
proper, is an excellent place to com- 
mence the tracing of Catholic foot- 
prints. This rather narrow and un- 
pretentious city street, filled with 
banks and business offices, is, ac- 
cording to legend, associated with 
the earliest days of the Faith in 
Britain—the Catholicism of the 
Celtic Britons who had been con- 
quered by Roman military power, 
had accepted the civilization of their 
victors and then the Faith which 
had overcome and built upon the 
framework of that civilization. The 
Church of St. Peter, Cornhill, is 
asserted by an inscription on an 
old tablet in the vestry to stand on 
the site of the first cathedral in 
London, founded by Lucius, “the 
first Christian king of this land” 
in “the yeare of our Lord God 179.” 
This legend is of doubtful value, but 
we know that Roman London pos- 
sessed a bishop in the fourth cen- 
tury, and St. Peter’s is certainly a 
Roman dedication. The history of 
the neighboring Church of St. 
Michael goes back to Norman times, 
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a period of great activity in church 
building and Catholic life generally. 
In the Middle Ages Cornhill was a 
great center for what we should call 
junk dealers, some of them of ques- 
tionable honesty, and the monk 
Lydgate in his quaint rimes tells 
how he came there and was offered 
his own hood for sale after it had 
been stolen from him. 

On the right-hand side as one 
walks eastward there is a small 
turning with the uncompromisingly 
Roman name of Pope’s Head Alley. 
Here in Catholic times was a tavern 
where good citizens met to drink 
English ale in the manner dear to 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

A few yards west from Cornhill 
is Cheapside, which, beneath its 
dull modernity, . hides’ glorious 
Catholic memories, for here were 
the birthplaces of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury and Blessed Thomas 
More. To be born within sound of 
Bow Bells was the classical defini- 
tion of a true Cockney, and as the 
martyred Archbishop was _ born 
close to the Church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, his claim to the title of a hun- 
dred-per-cent Londoner is _ indis- 
putable. In the days when the 
Saint ran about it as a small boy 
Cheapside was an open market 
place. At a later period it was 
famous for its goldsmiths’ shops, 
and, knowing the practical char- 
acter of medieval Catholic piety, 
one may be sure that some of the 
finest workmanship was given to 
chalices and other church plate. 
English devotion was very much 
concentrated on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and at the time when St. 
Thomas was born, one would have 
seen the prosperous city merchants 
and goldsmiths and the apprentices 
in their white breeches and blue 
cloaks hurrying to the church of a 
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morning in order to “see the Body 
of Christ,” that is, be present at the 
elevation in the Mass. 

On the northern side of Cheap- 
side the pilgrim will see the famous 
plane tree which Wordsworth has 
immortalized, and if he turns down 
the narrow street over which its 
branches hang, he will be treading 
in very ancient Catholic footprints, 
for Wood Street contains St. Alban’s 
Church, built by Wren after the 
Fire of London on the site of the 
medieval church, which had taken 
the place of one erected by the 
Saxon King Offa at the end of the 
eighth century as an act of devotion 
to Britain’s proto-martyr. Another 
memory of Anglo-Saxon Catholi- 
cism is connected with St. Andrew’s 
Church, which we pass going west- 
ward over Holborn Viaduct. This 


church, another of Wren’s, stands 
on the ground once occupied by a 
Saxon chapel mentioned in a docu- 


ment of King Edgar’s time. 

In Ely Place, a short distance 
from Holborn Viaduct, is one of the 
finest monuments of Catholic Lon- 
don. The drab, little cul-de-sac, 
with its smoke-darkened brick 
houses converted into lawyers’ and 
merchants’ offices, is very dear to 
English Catholics, for it contains 
the beautiful Gothic Church of St. 
Etheldreda, the only pre-Reforma- 
tion English church again in Catho- 
lic hands. It was built in the last 
decade of the thirteenth century as 
a chapel for the London residence 
of the Bishop of Ely and was sur- 
rounded by fields, gardens, and 
vineyards. Monarchs of the Plan- 
tagenet, York, Lancastrian, and 
Tudor dynasties have worshiped 
there, and for a generation now 
Mass has been said there daily by 
the Fathers of Charity, who ac- 
quired the church in the seventies. 
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In this last connection a momentary 
digression may be permitted, to re- 
peat the story of the removal of the 
Royal Arms. This task was in- 
trusted to a sturdy Irish laborer 
named Burke. Father Lockhart 
thus relates the incident: “ ‘Burke,’ 
said I, ‘go into the church and re- 
move the Royal Arms.’ ‘Indeed, it’s 
myself is the proud man to-day,’ he 
said, as he came out bearing the 
heavy oak carved Lion and Uni- 
corn, relics of the Royal Supremacy, 
festooned with the dust and cob- 
webs of nearly two _ centuries. 
‘There,’—as he set it down,—‘that’s 
the finest job of work I ever did, 
and I won’t forget it to my dying 
day, glory be to God.’ ” 

Readers of Dickens’s Little Dorrit 
may recall the mention of Bleeding 
Heart Yard, which is near by. The 
name recalls a carved representa- 
tion of the Sacred Heart and the 
pierced Hands and Feet of Christ, a 
favorite object of devotion in medi- 
eval England. Whilst in this quar- 
ter of London the Catholic pilgrim 
will do well to make his way to 
Charterhouse Square, seeking a rest 
from the noise and the odors of 
Smithfield meat market on the way 
in the exquisite Church of St. 
Bartholomew, which, in spite of its 
Protestant ownership and unten- 
anted altar, conveys so strong a 
sense of being built for Catholic 
worship. The Charterhouse was 
built in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century on fields which had 
served as a hastily improvised 
burial ground when the dreadful 
Black Death ravaged the population 
of London, and for nearly two cen- 
turies the Carthusians lived there a 
life of penance and prayer and 
humble retirement, until the Refor- 
mation added to the number of Eng- 
lish martyrs from their community. 
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After returning from the Charter- 
house one may walk southwards 
by way of Chancery Lane. This 
street, wholly associated with law- 
yers and their business in the minds 
of modern Englishmen, is very rich 
in Catholic memories. At the 
northern end there once stood the 
house of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
wherein on a winter’s day in the 
last year of the thirteenth century 
died St. Hugh, who had been forced 
to exchange the peace of monastic 
life for the cares and responsibil- 
ities of the episcopate, and who 
showed himself as inflexible to arro- 
gant and tyrannous royalty as he 
was gentle and self-sacrificing to 
his people. In Chancery Lane also 
was the house of the English Do- 
minicans before they moved to the 
place whose name, Blackfriars, still 
preserves their memory. St. Thomas 
Aquinas probably stayed here at 
one time; the busy Londoners little 
realized that a stout, placid-faced 
friar in a white habit who passed 
quietly through their throngs was 
to give to Catholic Faith its philo- 
sophical framework and its buttress 
against the errors and heresies of 
future ages. An alley called Chi- 
chester Rents reminds us of another 
saint, St. Richard of Chichester, 
who lived here for some years in 
the house of the Bishop of Chi- 
chester. 

The name of the Strand, which 
we reach at the southern end of 
Chancery Lane, carries us back in 
imagination to the early Middle 
Ages, when this street was a coun- 
try road separated from the river 
only by mudbanks, which were 
afterwards reclaimed and converted 
into fields and gardens. As we 8° 
along the crowded sidewalks, past 
shops, restaurants, and theaters, 
with the thunder of an endless 
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stream of motor buses in our ears 
and the smell of gasoline exhaust 
in our nostrils, it is difficult to 
realize that this was once an un- 
paved country lane along which 
tramped the Benedictine lay 
brothers from Westminster Abbey 
to buy fruit and vegetables for their 
refectory. A link with the early 
Catholic history of London is pro- 
vided by the Church of St. Clement 
Danes, built by a pupil of Wren, for 
the old Catholic church which it 
replaced, and which had survived 
the Great Fire of 1666, marked the 
place of worship of the Danes, who 
were still allowed to live in this 
locality after their final subjugation 
in England. 

A short distance west of Waterloo 
Bridge we can turn down Savoy 
Street to visit the little Savoy 


Chapel, all that is left of a great 
medieval palace which once stood 


here. Built by a foreign favorite 
of Henry IIL, it passed into the 
hands of the Dukes of Lancaster, 
who cultivated in its gardens the 
red rose which became their badge 
in the subsequent Wars of the 
Roses. The powerful John of Gaunt 
lived here in royal style at one 
time, and the palace was visited by 
many of the interesting people who 
were dependent on his bounty, in- 
cluding Chaucer and the heretical 
priest, Wycliffe. The presence of 
the latter was much resented by the 
orthodox London citizens, and a 
quarrel arose between the arrogant 
Duke and the Bishop of London on 
account of the latter’s summons to 
the heretic to appear before him. 
An attack on the Savoy by a London 
mob was averted by the personal in- 
fluence of the Bishop, but several 
years later the rebels under Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw seized and 
destroyed the palace. 
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If we now retrace our steps, a 
short walk eastwards will bring us 
to Fleet Street. Nowadays the name 
is chiefly reminiscent of the vicissi- 
tudes of journalistic life described 
in Sir Philip Gibbs’s novel The 
Street of Adventure, although read- 
ers of Boswell will picture the 
lumbering figure of Dr. Johnson in 
his snuff-stained coat as he paced 
the pavements or sat in the coffee- 
houses, dogmatizing and arguing, 
and always putting in a kindly word 
for “Papists” when they were at- 
tacked by the bigotry of the penal 
times. Whitefriars, lying south of 
Fleet Street, marks the site of a 
Carmelite Friary established, ac- 
cording to tradition, by St. Simon 
Stock, the propagator of the devo- 
tion of the brown scapular. The 
friary, with its garden and trees, 
has disappeared, but its memory is 
preserved in the name of Carmelite 
Street, now famous in connection 
with journalism. St. Bride’s Church 
is interesting as being the only old 
City church dedicated to St. Bridget 
and as standing on the site of the 
pre-Reformation church wherein 
was buried the devout printer, 
Wynkyn de Worde. Where we now 
walk towards Ludgate Hill the 
River Fleet ran down to join the 
Thames, and one crossed it by a 
small bridge which some pious 
builder had ornamented with carven 
angels. 

After a glance at Wren’s master- 
piece, St. Paul’s Cathedral, towards 
which one may breathe the aspira- 
tion, Utinam nostra esset, we walk 
eastwards along Cannon Street, 
which the riming monk, Lydgate, 
pictures for us as a kind of medi- 
eval Sixth Avenue, full of drapers, 
small tailors, and cheap food shops. 
The famous London Stone, placed 
in a kind of grille in the wall of St. 
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Swithin’s Church, has survived all 
the centuries of English history. It 
undoubtedly goes back to pre- 
Christian times, and it must have 
witnessed the march of Roman 
legions with their regular lines of 
sturdy, brown-skinned infantry- 
men laden with gleaming weapons 
and heavy packs, then in the Middle 
Ages the chanting processions on 
Rogation Days and the gorgeous 
panoply of Corpus Christi, and dur- 
ing the sixteenth century era of per- 
secution English martyrs with their 
racked and tortured limbs being led 
from their prison in the Tower of 
London. 

After such musing on the tran- 
sience of human life as the traffic 
of Canon Street will permit, the 
Catholic pilgrim can make his way 
by motor bus or electric train to 
Westminster to end his day’s 
wandering. Westminster Abbey is 
too full of Catholic associations to 
be given more than a glance here, 
but one may well go in to breathe 
a prayer for the conversion of Eng- 
land before the shrine of St. Edward 
the Confessor, whose body still lies 
there, although this great monu- 
ment of monastic piety is given over 
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to the empty and unsatisfying wor. 
ship of the Book of Common Prayer 
and the frequent preaching of ser- 
mons in which the very basis of our 
Faith, the Incarnation, is questioned 
or denied. From the days of St. 
Dunstan until its final suppression 
after the death of the unhappy and 
misunderstood Queen Mary lI, 
Westminster Abbey was devoted to 
the Benedictine life of prayer, study, 
and labor, and even yet, despite the 
marble effigies of British statesmen 
in Roman togas or Anglican bishops 
in wide-sleeved gowns, the Catholic 
visitor may in imagination hear the 
Gregorian chant rising beneath 
those soaring Gothic arches or 
see the black-robed monks of St. 
Benedict moving through the clois- 
ters. 

Lest antiquarianism distort our 
vision and make us forget that the 
Church of Christ is a living and 
present reality, we may walk down 
Victoria Street to the great Byzan- 
tine cathedral built by Cardinal 
Vaughan, where a faithful minority, 
yearly increased by many converts, 
still holds to the Old Faith and 
obeys the Authority of the Fisher- 
man. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Wor.Lp AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





JEANNE D’ARC AT ROUEN. 


F you will journey with me to 

Rouen and down the slope to the 
Place du Vieux Marché,——or as we 
would say, the Old Market Place,— 


you will stand on hallowed and his- 
toric ground. For here took place 
one of the great political and eccle- 
siastical events of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and here a flame was lighted 
five centuries ago, that, spiritually, 


has never ceased to burn. If you 
will stand at the northeast corner of 
the present market building, you 
will see a plain stone tablet affixed 
to the wall, and you will read: 


Le Mercredi 30 Mai 1431 
sur cette place 
S’eleva le bicher 
De Jeanne D’Arc 
Les cendres de la glorieuse victime 
furent jetées a la Seine. 

(At this place on Wednesday, 
May 30, 1431, Jeanne d’Arc was 
burned at the stake and the ashes 
of the glorious victim cast into the 
Siene.) 


You will see the flowers laid be- 


low the tablet on the narrow side- 
walk by those who remember and 
revere; and you will see French- 
men uncover as they pass by. There 
is nothing artistic or costly about 
this plain stone, but it arouses a 
deeper sympathy for “The Maid” 
than the most ornate or magnificent 
of the monuments in many parts of 
the world dedicated to this patriot 
and romantic martyr of Rouen. 

If you will join me and go along 
the Rue de la Grosse Horloge to the 
Cathedral Square and go past the 
Tower of St. Romain and along Rue 
St. Romain on the easterly side of 
the old Archiepiscopal Palace, you 
will read more history. On the wall 
of the Palace is another plain stone 
tablet and the carving proclaims: 


Dans ce palais Archiépiscopal 

Le Mardi 29 1431 

S’est tenue la Séance du Procés 

de 
Jeanne D’Arc 
ou elle fut citée a4 comparaitre le 
lendemain 

au Vieux Marché. 
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(In this Archiepiscopal Palace on 
Tuesday, May 29, 1431, was held 
the sitting of the tribunal of Jeanne 
d’Are at which she was cited to ap- 
pear next morning at the Old 
Market.) 


At the right on another tablet, is an 
open confession of a wrong. 


“Dans ce Palais Archiépiscopal 
Le Mercredi 7 Juillet 1456 
Le Cardinal D’Estouteville étant 
Archevéque 
de Rouen 
Fut rendue la sentence de réhabita- 
tion 
de 
Jeanne D’Arc.” 

(In this Archiepiscopal Palace on 
Wednesday, July 7, 1456,—the 
Cardinal d’Estouteville being Arch- 
bishop of Rouen,—was delivered the 
sentence of the Rehabilitation of 
Jeanne d’Arc.) 


These three tablets record the 
three important facts of her life as 
to which there has been no histor- 
ical controversy. They record the 
erroneous condemnation for heresy, 
the execution that followed it, and 
the “Rehabilitation,” or ecclesias- 
tical exoneration, twenty-five years 
later. As to nearly all the other 
important events of her life there 
have been disputes, slanders, eulo- 
gies and even pious veneration and 
patriotic exaltation. 

It may be said in truth that there 
is in Rouen no statue or monument 
dedicated to Jeanne. The small 
statue over the fountain in the 
Place de la Pucelle is but an addi- 
tion or ornament to top the foun- 
tain there that serves the neighbor- 
hood as a partial water supply. 
There is a large and elaborate 
monument gracing the summit of 
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the Colline des Bon Secours in the 
environs south of Rouen. Here the 
sculptured St. Margaret and St, 
Catherine who remind us of the 
“Visions” and the “Voices” she 
heard at Rouen and _ elsewhere 
stand beside her to keep her com- 
pany. To our mind the plain stone 
tablet in the Old Market Place, the 
votive flowers on the sidewalk, the 
men uncovering, are something 
deeper; are more beautiful marks 
of honor than any work of art in 
stone or bronze. 

But there is more to awaken 
memories of Jeanne as you stroll 
about the old city. If you go up 
the Rue Jeanne d’Arc you will see 
a round tower with a conical roof 
on Rue du Donjon. This is called 
“Tour de Jeanne d’Arc,” but is 
strictly the restored “keep” of the 
castle built in 1207 by Philippe- 
Auguste. It was in this tower or 
keep that Jeanne was shown the 
tools of physical torture she was 
threatened with by her accusers, 
on May 9, 1431. The upper third 
part of the tower is the restoration 
begun in 1866. The tower in which 
she was imprisoned and lay in 
chains for five months, stood near 
by in the grounds. Here she was 
kept while the “Trial for Lapse” 
went on under the guidance of 
Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
who had acquired for the time the 
territory of the then vacant Arch- 
bishopric of Rouen. Here, it is said, 
a Frenchman, posing as a fellow 
prisoner tried to worm out of her 
confidence confessions of the fel- 
onies of which she was guiltless; 
and here the Earl of Stafford drew 
his sword upon her—a girl in 
chains—but was restrained by the 
Earl of Warwick. It is hard to be- 
lieve all this, but there is strong 
proof. Of this tower there now re- 
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mains but some foundation stones, 
and it is better so. In another part 
of the old town, in the Place Hétel 
de Ville, the ancient church of St. 
Quen still stands, but with a later 
facade. It was near here, in the 
old cemetery grounds, that she 
“sbjured” when first threatened 
with death by fire and faced by the 
active preparations for the blaze. 
Here the historical tablet in Place 
St. Quen says: 


“Tei 
au Cimetiére St. Quen 
Le jeudi 24 Mai 1431 
Jeanne D’Arc 
subit l’odieuse épreuve 
dite de lV Abjuration.” 

(Here in the cemetery of St. Ouen 
on Thursday, May 24, 1431, Jeanne 
D’Are suffered the infamous ordeal 
called the Abjuration.) 


It would be interesting to know 
with accuracy the route over which 
Jeanne was taken on her way to the 
plaster scaffold in the Old Market 
Place to be made the burnt sacri- 
fice to the political wickedness of 
the time. Her captors probably 
took the shortest course and maybe 
went from the old tower, now de- 
stroyed, down the slope by the way 
now called Rue Jeanne d’Arc, but 
then not so straight or wide, and 
turned to the right at the Rue 
Rollon, then one of the principal 
streets of the old city, until they 
reached Vieux Marché. One could 
now walk the distance in fifteen 
minutes. But with Jeanne in a cart 
and surrounded by the English men 
at arms, and the populace following 
at a safe distance, it was probably a 
longer way of sorrow. And all this 
awful time there was not a word 
from the French King; nor from 
any of the knights or nobles who 
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had followed her standard in battle, 
who saw her fall wounded more 
than once. In many other parts of 
France the people gave votive ban- 
ners to the churches, and made 
pious processions and prayed the 
saints and Heaven for her release. 
But Charles VII., then King of 
France by her aid, offered not a 
livre for her ransom, nor took a 
step in her behalf. 

In the Vieux Marché, which saw 
the pitiful end, nothing now re- 
mains of the buildings that stood 
around the square. It is still the 
market place, and the butchers still 
cut and vend their meats in a later 
iron building. But in other parts 
of Rouen are not a few of the old 
heavily timbered dwellings out of 
which streamed the populace on the 
morning of the execution to follow 
Jeanne and the soldiers to the scaf- 
fold and to weep and pray. The 
heavy oak timbers of these houses, 
bolted together with iron, have held 
them together ever since the day of 
Jeanne, although some lean out on 
the narrow streets as if about to 
fall. The dwellers within still come 
out with their long copper kettles 
for the water gushing from the old 
fountain in the square or “place,” 
just as the Rouennais did in the 
time of the English occupation. 

In the Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity is the Jeanne d’Arc-Gris- 
com Collection of several hundred 
volumes in many languages, and 
some of these volumes are said to 
be the only copies in this country. 
Of special interest in this collection 
are two large volumes forming the 
record of the proceedings for the 
canonization. The main part of the 
record is in Latin, but the testi- 
mony of the many witnesses is in 
French or Italian according to the 
vernacular of each witness. These 
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volumes form a “summary,” as it 
is called, of the proofs taken of each 
Miraculum; but there is also a 
large amount of detail and many 
depositions are given verbatim; 
and all give the names, residences, 
and occupations of witnesses. Most 
of these accounts are of marvelous 
cures attested by medical men and 
scientists, and it is worthy of note 
that the medical men vouch for the 
absence of hysterical or neurotic 
conditions. 

Of particular interest is Miracu- 
lum Ill, in the volume dated 1913. 
This is the case of Jean Dumoitier, 
77 years old, dwelling in the village 
of Hdtel-és-Bas near Coutances in 
Normandy, whose life was pre- 
served from “certain death,” the 
record says, by enveloping fire 
which consumed his habitation and 
the surrounding homes on May 19, 
1909. The element of fire is espe- 


cially connected in thought with 
Jeanne d’Arc, and this case cannot 
be said to be within the class. some- 


times called “faith cures.” There 
can be no hallucination about fire. 
The event is attested by the testi- 
mony of over a dozen witnesses, in- 
cluding neighbors and would-be 
rescuers. There is also proof by 
physicists and other experts on the 
question of the effect of gases and 
smoke on the human body and the 
effect of fire om certain physical 
substances found in the room in 
which M. Dumoitier was confined. 
There are also floor plans of the 
little house, showing the location of 
the furniture, window, doors, etc. 
One must admit the care, accuracy, 
and patience taken to arrive at the 
truth; and the case made would 
convince the most cautious of jur- 
ists. A brief narrative of the event, 
the proofs of which cover about 150 
printed pages, is as follows: 
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Jean Dumoitier lived with his 
wife in one of the small houses that 
were destroyed by the fire. He had 
taken out some of his goods when 
the fire started, but returned to 
rescue more. He was in the kitchen 
when flames burst through from 
the roof, and as he fled into the 
next room, a small sleeping room, 
part of the structure fell so that 
the exit from the room was blocked. 
There was a small window in this 
sleeping room, but iron bars pre- 
vented his escape. The smoke filled 
the room and the heat became 
intense. He knew he was trapped. 
He placed his handkerchief in his 
mouth and fell upon a straw mat- 
tress on a couch. He lay there 
about two hours while the fire 
raged, but the flames did not reach 
him. His wife’s clothing hanging 
on the wall and other inflammable 
materials did not take fire, but were 
calcined by the great heat. When 
the fire had burnt itself out, a 
neighbor entered the little room ex- 
pecting to find his remains, but in- 
stead carried him out practically 
unhurt. As soon as he regained 
full consciousness, he ejaculated, 
“Blessed Jeanne d’Arc saved me!” 

Later he explained to the priest 
who attended him, that since he 
was fifteen years old he had had a 
special devotion for Jeanne. He 
testified at the hearing that when 
he was enveloped by the fire he 
prayed, “Bienheureuse Jeanne 
d’Arc, vous qui avez passé par [a, 
sauvez-moi! Vous qui avez connue 
la torture du feu, sauvez-moi.” 
(Blessed Jeanne d’Arc, you who 
have passed through this peril, save 
me. You who knew the torture of 
the fire, save me.) It was proved 
that the iron bars on the little win- 
dow became red hot, and at one 
time some people saw him through 
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this window. The circumstances 
shown by the proofs as given by the 
many witnesses, their belief that 
he was lost, his marvelous escape, 
his immunity to the fire, to the 
great heat, and to suffocation by 
the smoke, made a situation re- 
garded as inexplicable except 
through some supernatural agency. 

On the scaffold, before the torch 
was applied, Jeanne was heard to 
say, “Ah! Rouen, sorely do I fear 
that thou mayest have to suffer for 
my death.” But her fear was never 
realized and no great harm fol- 
lowed. Rouen was no more pillaged 
nor hurt than any other part of 
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France in the wars of the passing 
years. Huguenots and Catholics 
fought there as elsewhere; and in 
1870 and 1871 the German Army 
occupied the town, as it did some 
other parts of France. Corneille, 
Boieldieu, and others added their 
fame to the ancient city. In 1914 
the English soldiery came again 
after a long absence, but then they 
came as friends in time of dire need, 
and they gave their utmost for 
Rouen and for France. The Rouen 
memorial of this great joint sacri- 
fice was dedicated Armistice Day, 
1925, and now adorns Rue Jeanne 
d’Arc. ROBERT MAUGHAN. 
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REVIVAL OF THE FAITH AMONG FRENCH INTELLECTUALS. 


HERE is one striking fact that 

everyone may notice in France: 
the thinking élite is coming closer 
and closer to the Catholic Church. 
This revival contains much promise 
for the future, as it is developing 
particularly among university stu- 
dents. 

Strange to say, it is in the great 
engineering institutions that we 
witness the strongest neo-Catholic 
movement. Les Grandes Ecoles 
were noted some twenty-five years 
ago as centers where the so-called 
“scientific” agnostic attitude was 
prevalent. Let us quote some sta- 
tistics to illustrate our statement; 
we will refer to the Easter duty of 
this year. 

Last year at 21 engineering col- 
leges the students attended in a 
body their Easter Communion Mass. 
This year this was done at more 
than 24 of these colleges. In Paris 
we have the famous Polytechnic 
School, the chief institution for 
higher mathematics, where only 60 


are admitted each year as a result 
of a special examination. Prominent 
general staff officers, such as Foch, 
and leading engineers belong to the 
alumni of this school. This alumni 
attended the Communion Mass in 
the Church of Saint-Etienne-du- 
Mont in a group of 1,100, while the 
alumni of the Ecole Centrale, a 
school of civil engineering, number- 
ing more than 1,000, attended at 
Notre-Dame. The same day, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, 72 Poly- 
technic alumni organizations and 
45 alumni organizations of the 
Ecole Centrale attended in a body 
the Easter duty Mass. Other engi- 
neering institutions also held their 
church reunion in Paris and in 
other cities. Altogether we wit- 
nessed 143 meetings of various en- 
gineering alumni fraternities. To 
quote one example: 4,300 members 
of the “Union Sociale d’Ingénieurs 
Catholiques” (the Social Union of 
Catholic Engineers) attended these 
church reunions. 
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Another striking fact, beside the 
attendance, is the ever-growing 
number of those who patronize 
those meetings and take part in or- 
ganizing them. Every year thou- 
sands of engineers join in issuing a 
public appeal for members. These 
appeals are signed by all of them. 
Last year the invitation cards were 
sent out under the patronage of 
5,566 engineers; in 1926, there were 
7,489 patrons. The appeal was sent 
out by different institutions; the 
patrons were divided as follows: 
2,156 Polytechnicians (Polytechnic 
School) ; 1,859 civil engineers of the 
Ecole Centrale; 606 mining engi- 
neers; 260 mechanical engineers; 
186 electrical engineers; 112 aéro- 
nautic engineers; 715 alumni of the 
Military School of Saint-Cyr (corre- 
sponding to our West Point); and 
so on. Another fact worth men- 
tion is the movement for developing 


higher Catholic culture among the 


young workingmen. An organiza- 
tion, “Les Equipes Sociales,” has 
for its aim to deliver periodically 
lectures on science, religion, and 
social problems before the young 
men of the different parishes of 
Paris. Some night schools have 
been erected, and the teachers give 
their services without salary, for the 
sake of higher education and higher 
religious standards among the 
people. Those who devote them- 
selves to this generous task are 
nearly all university students. To 
take the two opposites,—scientists 
and artists,—let us add that in the 
art centers of Paris, Catholicism is 
also becoming more and more the 
dominating current. One-tenth of 
the students of the famous Ecole 
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des Beaux Arts are fervent Cath- 
olics. Recently Catholic theater 
actors and artists have organized a 
fraternity “Confréres de Saint 
Genése,” who have their church 
meetings in Saint-Severin, the medi- 
eval church where so many artists 
are wont to seek inspiration. Quite 
a few of them are converts; we have 
only to mention Paul Claudel, Henry 
Ghéon, the writer of so many 
modern plays inspired by religious 
ideals, and Jean Copeau, literary 
director of the Vieux Colombier, 
who was most efficient in effecting 
a renouveau in the French theater. 
This movement is now progressing, 
although at first sight one who is 
not familiar with the French liter- 
ary movement, especially in the 
theater, might easily overlook it. 
But these new ideas of art in the 
theater, and of its moral value, are 
paving the way for a real Catholic 
revival. One might say without any 
exaggeration that, at the present 
time, among the thinking élite and 
the real artists Catholic culture is 
predominant. 

For a country like France where 
the intellectual class always exerts 
such a great influence on the people 
at large, these facts are most prom- 
ising. One should bear them in 
mind when judging the present con- 
dition of religious affairs in France. 
It is a fact that Catholicism is be- 
coming more and more prevalent in 
intellectual circles in France, and 
this, as Hilaire Belloc noticed, will 
have an influence outside of France. 
Among the intellectuals in England, 
for instance, one may to a certain 
extent notice it already. 

Cu. MERCIER. 
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Tue RELIGIOUSNESS OF SCIENTISTS. 


Tue battle between science and 
dogmatic theology, which was 
waged during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century created an im- 
pression, which still survives, that 
there is a certain radical incom- 
patibility between science and re- 
ligion. History shows that, as a 
matter of fact, no such incompati- 
bility exists. If we read the biog- 
raphies of the three most genial (in 
the French sense), men of science 
that England has produced—Sir 
Isaac Newton, Faraday and James 
Clerk Maxwell—we shall find that 
all three were profoundly religious. 


Sir Isaac devoted the greater part of 
a long life to the interpretation of 
Biblical prophecy. Faraday was an 
earnest and ardent Christian of the 


Sandemanian sect. Clerk Maxwell 
was a great mystic as well as a 
great man of science; there are let- 
ters of his which show him to have 
been of the company of Boehme and 
Swedenborg (himself, by the way, a 
scientific man of great distinction). 
There is nothing in all this that 
should surprise .us. “An infidel 
astronomer is mad”; tempered, this 
piece of rhetoric is something like 
atruth. For it is certainly impos- 
sible to study nature at all closely 
without becoming convinced of the 
extraordinary strangeness and mys- 
teriousness of the familiar world in 
which the mass of human beings 
unquestioningly pass their lives. 
The further our knowledge extends 
and the more completely we realise 
its implications, the more myste- 


rious this universe is seen to be. A 
man must be crass and unimagina- 
tive indeed if he can study the in- 
tricacies of life, the movements of 
the stars, the intimate constitution 
of matter without feeling from time 
to time a sense of awe and amaze- 
ment. In the ranks of the profes- 
sional scientists such men un- 
doubtedly find their place; there are 
unimaginative men in all profes- 
sions, from that of the jockey to 
that of the bishop. But they are 
not, in general, the best at their 
jobs. Without imagination, with- 
out sensitiveness it is impossible to 
be a successful man of science. It 
would be difficult to find any great 
scientific man who had not been 
touched by this sense of wonder at 
the strangeness of things. It be- 
trays itself in different ways ac- 
cording to the upbringing and 
temperament of those who feel it. 
In some, as quiet and orthodox re- 
ligion; in others, unwilling to com- 
mit themselves definitely about the 
nature of the mystery which sur- 
rounds them, as agnosticism; in 
others again (Clerk Maxwell and 
Swedenborg are examples) the man 
of science is endowed with the 
peculiar mental qualities of the 
mystic; in yet other cases we find 
men possessing these same mystical 
qualities, but unrefined and some- 
how coarse (for there are good mys- 
tics just as there are good and poor 
artists), and then we have, not 
Clerk Maxwell with his delicate and 
beautiful mysticism, but Newton 
the interpreter of the prophetic 
books. For Faraday the corollary 
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and complement of science was 
protestant Christianity. His sense 
of wonder, his awe in face of the 
beautiful mystery of the world, ex- 
pressed itself in the terms of Sande- 
manian meetings and Bible reading. 
He stands in the scale of mystics 
somewhere about half-way between 
Maxwell and Newton, not very 
highly gifted but at the same time 
not vulgarly gifted, a sort of Andrea 
del Sarto between Giotto on the one 
hand and Caravaggio on the other. 
A Cherubini between Mozart and 
Strauss. 

That king who, in Anatole 
France’s fable was only to be cured 
of his melancholy by putting on the 
shirt of a happy man, would have 
been well advised to apply to Fara- 
day. A shirt of his would have been 
specific against the king’s malady. 
For if any man was happy it was 
surely he. All his life long he did, 


professionally, the things he desired 


to do. To know, to discover the 
truth—that was his desire. And it 
is a desire whose fulfilment does 
not lead to disappointment and 
boredom, as does the fulfilment of 
almost every other human longing. 
For there is no end to truth; each 
part of it reveals, when found, yet 
other parts to be discovered. The 
man who desires knowledge knows 
no satiety, for the knowable is per- 
petually new. He might live in- 
numerable lives and never grow 
weary. True, the knowable world 
is not everything. There is also the 
world of feelings; there is also that 
which is humanly unknowable. In 
our relation to these two worlds 
there is plenty of scope for unhappi- 
ness. But Faraday was also emo- 
tionally happy. His marriage was 
an unqualified success; he had good 
friends; the tenor of his life was 
even and he did not desire more 
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than what he possessed. He was 
equally fortunate in his relation to 
the unknowable. The problems of 
life, as they are called, never 
troubled him. The religion in 
which he was brought up offered a 
solution of them in advance; he 
passed through no crisis such as 
that which drove Tolstoy almost to 
suicide. It is interesting to note 
that he separated the domain of 
science sharply from that of re- 
ligion, the knowable from the un- 
knowable. “Not how the world is, 
is the mystical, but that it is,” says 
Wittgenstein. And again: “For an 
answer which cannot be expressed 
the question too cannot be ex- 
pressed. The riddle does not exist. 
. .. The solution of the problem of 
life is seen in the vanishing of this 
problem. (Is not this the reason 
why men to whom after long doubt- 
ing the sense of life became clear, 
could not then say wherein this 
sense consisted?)” Faraday was 
happy in that he never doubted, 
never tried to put an inexpressible 
question for which there is no pos- 
sible answer. How the world is, he 
set himself to discover, with more 
success than attends most investiga- 
tors. He did not torture his in- 
tellect with the question why or 
what it is. His religion offered him 
the explanation why; or to be more 
exact (for there is no explanation) 
it helped him “to contemplate the 
world sub specie xterni, as a lim- 
ited whole.” “The feeling of the 
world as a limited whole is the 
mystical feeling.” Faraday had 
that feeling; not perhaps in its most 
exquisite form, but had it genuinely. 
His relations with the unknowable 
therefore were as satisfactory as his 
relations with what can be known. 


—ALpous Huxiey, Along The Road (George 
H. Doran Company), pp. 224-229. 
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RITUALISM IN ENGLAND IN THE ’70’s, 


Tue tractarian party—we call 
them by that name now merely as 
a means of distinguishing them 
from their opponents, and not with 
the intention of suggesting that it 
properly describes them or applies 
at all to some of them—became 
divided into two sections. One sec- 
tion inclined toward what may al- 
most be called free thought; the 
other, to the sentiments and cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The state was frequently 
called upon to interfere. Here the 
world saw the prosecution of some 
clergymen for having published an 
essay supposed to teach infidel doc- 
trine; there the ecclesiastical courts 
were engaged in trying to find out 
whether the church law had been 
broken by ritualistic practices in 
some Protestant temple. The taste 


for beauty in decoration which was 


growing up in English society 
everywhere had already made its 
influence felt in the English church. 
Clergymen and congregations loved 
to have their churches adorned like 
those of the Catholics; they de- 
lighted in the sweet and noble 
music, the incense, the painted win- 
dows, the devotional effigies and 
symbols, the impressive and gor- 
geous ritual. The astonished Evan- 
gelists saw with dismay that the 
church as they know it seemed 
likely to be torn asunder. On the 
one side was the philosophical 
clergyman writing his essay to show 
that a literal interpretation of cer- 
tain parts of the Bible was absurd; 
on the other, there was the high 
church priest setting up his altar, 
Swinging his censer, making his 
genuflexions, and even establishing 
his confessional. The Evangelicals 
had their strongest supporters 
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among the middle and lower-middle 
class; the others found favor at 
once among the rich who went in 
for culture, and among the very 
poor. 

The law, which was often in- 
voked, proved impotent to deal with 
the difficulty. It could not punish 
the clergymen who contributed to 
the volume called “Essays and Re- 
views.” It could not prevent the 
author of the first essay in that 
volume from being made a bishop. 
It could not remove Dr. Colenso 
from his colonial bishopric. One 
clergyman was, in 1871, “deprived 
for heresy.” He forthwith started a 
religion of his own, or at least 
found a place of worship after his 
own way of thinking and wor- 
shippers to fill it. But it would 
seem as if he might as well have 
been allowed to remain in the ranks 
of the clergy of the church as many 
others whom the law failed to 
reach, or might as well have re- 
fused to go out as others had done. 
It was found impossible to put 
down ritualism by law. In some 
places the ritualistic practices led 
to grave scandal and serious riots. It 
happened occasionally that although 
the clergyman and the congregation 
liked the elaborate and ornate wor- 
ship, their neighbors all around dis- 
approved of it. In some instances 
the neighbors got into the way of 
crowding into the church and en- 
deavoring to put down ritualism by 
noise and even by violence. All this 
was becoming scandalous to the 
eyes of sober people. Many who 
were otherwise little disposed to ap- 
prove of the dictatorship of the 
state in matters of religion, and who 
did not see how any decision of a 
court could prove a religious dogma 
to be right or wrong, were neverthe- 
less inclined to demand that so long 
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as the church of England was a 
state institution the authority of 
the state should be upheld. They 
took very clear and simple ground. 
They said: “The state upholds the 
English church on certain condi- 
tions and to preach certain doc- 
trines. No man is compelled to 
preach the doctrines if he does not 
feel equal in conscience to the task; 
but if he cannot teach them he can 
go out of the state church. We do 
not take it on us to condemn his 
opinions; we do not want the law to 
punish him for holding them. But 
we say the state employs him to 
teach one thing and he is teaching 
another. We employ a man to 
teach German, and we find he is 
teaching French. We do not say he 
is a wicked person because he 
teaches French; we only say that 
we want to have German taught, 
and that if he cannot do so he must 


give his place to some one who can.” 
On the other hand, the ritualists 


said: “You tell us that we are 
bound by the state-made law. We 
say we are only bound by the doc- 
trines of the church. But if we are 
to be bound by the law, show us 
first that we have broken the law. 
Appeal to your courts of law; do 
your best. We say the decision has 
not yet gone against us.” It was 
not easy to answer this practical 
argument. The law was not by any 
means so clear as some of the op- 
ponents of ritualism would have 
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wished it. Moreover, even in cases 
where a distinct condemnation was 
obtained from a court of law there 
was often no way of putting it into 
execution. A ritualistic clergyman 
was ordered to be suspended from 
his ministrations. He went on with 
his duties at his church just the 
same as ever. His congregation 
supported him, and the practices 
for which he had been condemned 
were carried on every Sunday with- 
out the slightest modification or in- 
terruption. In more than one case 
a clergyman was actually deposed 
by authority, and his successor ap- 
pointed. The congregation held fast 
by the delinquent and would not 
admit the new man. The offender 
remained at his post just as if 
nothing had happened. It was clear 
that if all this went on much longer 
the establishment must come to an 
end. One party would renounce 
state control in order to get free- 
dom; another would repudiate state 
control in order to get freedom; 
another would repudiate state con- 
trol because it proved unable to 
maintain authority. The state of 
things might be likened to that 
which prevailed in America for 
some years before the civil war. 
There were two irreconcilable par- 
ties; if one did not soon secede the 
other must. 


—Justin McCartny, M.P., History of Our 
Own Times (New York: A. L. Burt), Pp. 
491-493. 
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DRINKWATER’S HISTORICAL PLAays. 


Not very long ago the remarkable 
success Of Mr. John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln made us wonder 
if we were to see a revival of his- 
torical drama. There seems no 
reason why the great Elizabethan 
tradition should remain merely a 
tradition. Here was a play present- 
ing great political issues, summed 
up in the character and career of a 
great statesman—and one who, by 
a happy chance, was fitted to call 
forth laughter and tears together, to 
move in a mingled halo of reverence 
and ridicule. Uncouth and almost 
grotesque in some aspects, Lincoln 
was saved from vanity by his 
homely humour, and raised into dig- 
nity by the might of his unwaver- 
ing yet never fanatical patriotism. 
This was the theme of the play; the 
Civil War was always present in 
thought, but there was no ineffec- 
tual bustle of stage battles, no ves- 
tige of the once inevitable “love inter- 
est.” Yet the piece achieved a popu- 
lar success. Was it to be the first 
on a new school of historical drama? 

The author clearly intended it to 
be so. He wrote a drama on Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose fascination 
for poets after her death has been 
almost as great as for lovers during 
her life—and almost as unfortunate. 
He presented the stage with another 
view of Oliver Cromwell and, as a 
pendant to Abraham Lincoln, gave 
us Lee, the great soldier of the 
Confederacy. None of these plays 
met with much success. Partly, 
perhaps, the novelty of the histor- 


ical play had worn off; but I think 
that the dramatist’s method is 
more at fault. 

“When I wrote Abraham Lin- 
coln,” says Mr. Drinkwater in his 
preface to the collected plays, “I 
had in my mind a group of histor- 
ical plays conceived on a more or 
less definite plan. It was not that 
chancing on Lincoln and Cromwell 
and the rest I thought they would 
be interesting characters to write 
about. It was that having deliber- 
ated a good deal on certain themes 
that I wanted to dramatise, I found 
in these figures a release, as it were, 
for my imagination.” He goes on 
to say that what attracted him as 
a dramatic theme was “the problem 
of leadership.” Lincoln was the 
leader who gave his life to preserve 
the Union; Lee was the leader fight- 
ing against odds for the cause of 
Virginia and the Confederacy. 
Cromwell, as Mr. Drinkwater sees 
him, is the leader who “was deter- 
mined with a religious zeal to sweep 
away the old order and found a new 
one.” 

Now it is in no carping spirit 
that I say that Mr. Drinkwater’s 
method, as set forth by himself, 
seems an almost perfect instance of 
putting the cart before the horse, 
both as to history and as to the 
drama. Poets generally are best 
without philosophical and critical 
theories; and when they try such 
general ideas or methods out in 
their work, 


“Even the heavenliest poet 
Sinks somewhere safe to prose,” 
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or is still a poet in defiance of his 
doctrines. Milton set out “to jus- 
tify the ways of God to man,” and 
glorified the ways of Satan. Words- 
worth wrote wearisome wastes of 
blank verse as he chose, and im- 
mortal lyrics because he could not 
help it. Poe professed to have writ- 
ten The Raven by a deliberate 
method; but he never wrote another 
noteworthy poem in that way, and 
most critics are agreed that he de- 
rived the theory from the poem, 
aprés coup. I strongly suspect that 
Abraham Lincoln came before the 
theory of historical drama that Mr. 
Drinkwater formulates; or at least 
that the dramatist, deceived by his 
success, ascribed it to his following 
out a central idea, and not to his 
good fortune in finding that idea 
embodied in a strong human per- 
sonality. He proceeded to apply 
his method to other historical 
characters, with little more success 
than the gambler who plays on a 
“system.” 


—ArtTHurn R. Ropes, “History and Drink- 
water,” in The Contemporary Review (Lon- 
don), May, 1926;—American publication rights 
controlled by the Leonard Scott Publication 
Co., New York. 


— 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 


ENGLAND is a civilized nation, but 
it is the civilization of Paganism. 
She is pagan in her spirit, her 
ideals, her outlook, her Press, and, 
above all, in her code of moral- 
ity, especially as evidenced in her 
Divorce Court, with its horrible 
and disgusting revelations of the 
inner life of her “Upper Ten.” 
Surely, these things place her out- 
side the pale of Christianity and 
religion. Millions of her people 
know not God, nor even His very 
name. They eat and drink and sleep 
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like the brute creation; “they 
are compared to senseless beasts 
and have become like to them” 
(Psalm 48, 13). And they call all 
this—“Life!”’ 

Religion is to Englishmen a Na- 
tional Institution, sacred in their 
eyes, just as are the Houses of Par- 
liament, or as cricket is, and with- 
out all of which England would not 
be England. Her State “Church” 
might almost be styled the “Univer- 
sal Church,” seeing that it embraces 
all sorts and sizes of men; the word 
“Broad” is not broad enough to de. 
scribe it. We find nestling in its 
ample bosom Bishops, clergy, and 
laity who do, or do not believe in 
Transubstantiation, in the Virgin- 
Birth, in the Resurrection, in Purga- 
tory, in Hell, or even in Holy Scrip- 
ture, though Chillingworth, their 
great protagonist, said that “the 
Bible and the Bible only” was the 


Protestant Religion! But now it has 
come to pass that Catholics (who 
were falsely said to be inhibited 
from reading Holy Scripture) are 
the only defenders of the Holy 
Book, and that Protestants merely 


quote it (like the famous non- 
Catholic mentioned in Matt. 4, 6) 
when it suits their purpose; they 
believe what they like and reject the 
rest. 

Now-a-days some of them repu- 
diate the name “Protestant” and call 
themselves “Catholics,” but it took 
an Irish Protestant “Bishop” to 
reach the climax and discover that 
you can be both! He was reported 
in the Press to have said at a public 
meeting in Dublin: “I protest 
against any one Party (thus he 
alluded to the Church of the 
Apostles) arrogating to itself the 
name ‘Catholic.’ We are all Cath- 
olics; 1am a Catholic, but, of course, 
Il am a Protestant also”! (A “Prot- 
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estant” means one who protests.) 
Surely, this beats Jekyll and Hyde 
toa “frazzle,” as Teddy Roosevelt 
would have said. It reminds me of 
one of the famous Father Healy’s 
little jokes. A pious old lady asked 
him one day: what was the differ- 
ence between the Cherubim and the 
Seraphim? He replied: “Well, 
ma’am, there was a little difference 
between them, but they made it up 
long ago!” Our Anglican friends 
are beginning to realise that they 
made a big mistake in days gone 
by, and now they are trying to 
“make up the little difference.” 

—Aman, in The Irish Monthly (Dublin), 
May, 1926. 


<i 
— 





THE INQUISITION IN FRANCE. 


Ir is no exaggeration to describe 
Bernard Gui as the man who 
launched its death-blow upon the 
Albigensian heresy. . . . 

During his term of office, which 
lasted from 1307 to 1323, he con- 
vened eighteen autos-da-fé and 
pronounced nine hundred and 
thirty sentences,—an average of 
rather more than five a month. ... 

The summary is as follows:— 


Released from obligation to 
wear crosses 

Sentenced to pilgrimages, with- 
out wearing crosses 9 


132 


139 
143 
307 


Released from prison 
Sentenced to wearing crosses . 
Imprisoned 
Dead persons, who would have 
been imprisoned 17 
Abandoned to the secular arm 
and burnt 42 
Dead persons, who would have 
been abandoned 3 
Persons, whose bones were ex- 
humed and burnt 


Fugitives, declared excommuni- 
cate 

To be exposed in the stocks or 
pillory 

Priests to be degraded 

Exiled 

Houses to be demolished 

Condemnation and burning of 
the Talmud (2 carloads).. 

Removal of interdict 


A number of interesting points 
emerge from the study of these 
figures. It will be seen, for instance, 
that by far the most common sen- 
tence was imprisonment; and that 
out of the 307 heretics so com- 
mitted, 139 were released before the 
expiration of their sentences. Ac- 
cording to M. Langlois, 19 out of 
the whole number were condemned 
to the “murus strictus,” which in- 
volved solitary confinement in 
chains; whilst the rest were com- 
mitted to the comparatively easy 
routine of the “murus largus.” 

It is worth noting also that 17 out 
of the 42 persons abandoned to the 
stake were condemned at the auto- 
da-fé on April 5th, 1310; during his 
last eleven years in office Bernard 
passed judgment in 715 cases, 
abandoning 19 impenitent and re- 
lapsed heretics to the stake. Out 
of the whole number of 42 sentences 
of abandonment, 33 concerned re- 
lapsed heretics,—that is, persons 
who, after reconciliation with the 
Church, had fallen back into heresy, 
—whilst only 9 of the condemned 
were impenitents. This is a suf- 
ficient refutation of those contro- 
versialists who would represent the 
heretics as martyrs, gladly welcom- 
ing death in the cause of truth... . 

Another point concerns the auto- 
da-fé, which is still widely regarded 
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as a sort of ceremonial burning of 
heretics, accompanied by much pub- 
lic merry-making and popular 
horseplay. This impression is quite 
erroneous. The Sermo Generalis or 
Auto-da-fé, as its name implied, 
comprised the preaching of a ser- 
mon and the making of a solemn 
Act of Faith by all who were pres- 
ent. It did not necessarily involve 
the condemnation of heretics, still 
less the pronunciation of death sen- 
tences. An auto-da-fé was primarily 
a ceremonial assertion of the 
Church’s authority, intended to con- 
firm the faithful and to warn them 
against the perils of heresy. Any 


important event, such as the in- 
stallation of a new Inquisitor in the 
district, might be accompanied by 
one of these functions. 


It is unnecessary to point out 
that Bernard’s activities show the 
medieval Inquisition at the very 
summit of its efficiency and operat- 
ing with its most relentless thor- 
oughness. Its efficiency is demon- 
strated by the exceedingly small 
number of failures,—that is, aban- 
donments to the secular arm. Of 
its thoroughness the enormous num- 
ber of sentences, as well as the sub- 
sequent course of events in Lan- 
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guedoc, provide sufficient evidence. 
I hasten to explain the apparent 
paradox that a sentence of abandon- 
ment to the stake constituted, as 
far as the Inquisitor was concerned, 
a failure. The Holy Office was 
primarily not a criminal tribunal, 
but a penitential office. Its purpose 
was not to punish, but to reconcile. 
Its sentences were not punishments, 
but penances, by which the spiritual 
regeneration of the reconciled here- 
tic might be assisted. The Inquisi- 
tors themselves habitually speak of 
their ministrations in this sense. 
They desired not merely an 
acknowledgment of guilt, but a firm 
purpose of amendment. Conse- 
quently, when the accused obdu- 
rately persisted in his errors and 
resisted all attempts to bring him 
back to the Faith, the Inquisitor 
simply withdrew the protection of 
the Church from the impenitent 
sinner, declaring that he had set 
himself in wilful rebellion against 
the law of God and could only be 
punished by the law of man. Heresy 
was a crime against the State, for 
which death was the legal punish- 
ment. 


—A. L. Maycockx, “A Note on the Medieval 
Inquisition,” in The Month (London), May, 
1926. 








Editorial Comment. 


N the New York Times of June 

lith, I find this apparently en- 
couraging statement: “Mayor 
Walker took a hand in the play jury 
controversy yesterday by ordering 
the Corporation Counsel to support 
the District Attor- 
ney in every possible 
way to keep the New 
York stage clean.” 
Very well. Yet, at 
about the same time that the Mayor 
(an inveterate “first nighter”) was 
issuing that brave order to the Cor- 
poration Counsel, he is reported to 
have attended one of the vilest plays 
that have yet been produced in 
America. I have before me a clip- 


Official vs. 
Personal 
Conduct. 


ping from one of the Sunday papers 


describing the play under the star- 
tling caption, “Satan Swings His 
Ornamental Tail.” The writer says: 
“Scores of more or less pretty ladies 
reveal their problematic charms 
with candor and abandon. Seldom 
have I seen so much undress since 
my boyhood days in the old swim- 
min’ hole. The exposures of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the cast, 
while extensive, are not so em- 
barrassing to the innocent eye as 
are some of their jokes to the inno- 
cent ear. There occurs” (in the 
play) “an episode which is an in- 
credible essay in carnal effrontery. 
The Times described it delicately as 
‘foul,’ the Herald Tribune preferred 
to hide its blushes in silence. Why 
nice men and women permit clowns 
ina revue to say things to them in 
public that they would not allow 
to be said to them elsewhere is just 
another mystery of the musical 
drama. The play is a big and beau- 


tiful orgy. It is marked by the 
buffoon smudges of than whom 
no harlequin is more audacious. It 
is the biggest and the nakedest of 
the saturnalia, and it deserves 
patronage from those who like to 
blush.” 

This is the “show” that was fa- 
vored—and incidentally advertised 
—by the presence of the Mayor, who 
commands the Corporation Counsel 
to assist the District Attorney to 
clean up the New York stage. 
Wouldn’t it be funny if the District 
Attorney had taken the Mayor at 
his word, raided the show, and 
arrested the Mayor, along with all 
the other spectators, just as the 
police would raid an “orgy” or sat- 
urnalia held in a private house. 


READ in another paper that, at 

the pefformance of the play in 
question, the Mayor seemed uneasy, 
occasionally squirmed in his seat, 
and looked as if he regretted he 
were not at home. For this evi- 
dence that the chief executive of 
the great city is not shameless, let 
us be duly thankful. But decent 
New Yorkers would like to know 
why the Mayor attends theaters 
that are notoriously given over to 
indecency. His official action may 
help to remedy the flagrantly bad 
condition that now prevails, but his 
personal example would be incom- 
parably more efficacious than his 
official action. And if his personal 
example makes a fool of his official 
action, he puts himself in the same 
class with the newspaper publishers 
who permit the critic to call a show 
an “orgy,” or “saturnalia,” and then 
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continue to advertise it. Such pub- 
lishers must pardon us if we confess 
a suspicion that the “knock” on one 
page of the paper and the “ad” on 
another, both have the same pur- 
pose. At least, we suspect that the 
producers of indecent plays get 
more financial profit from the 
“knock” that is a “boost” in the 
drama column than from even the 
most brazen announcement on the 
advertising pages. 


HIS matter has a more than 

local importance. The New 
York stage is the norm and stand- 
ard of the American stage (let the 
“provinces” protest their independ- 
ence as they may). If the New York 
stage is permitted to 
become more and 
more vile, theat- 
rical entertainment 
of the United States 
will become demoralized. We all 
know how the controversy waxes 
over the responsibility for indecency 
in the New York theaters. New 
Yorkers say that the attendance at 
vile shows in the metropolis is 
largely composed of visitors from 
other cities, and other States. Non- 
New Yorkers deny this and insist 
that the rest of the country remains 
clean even though New York is 
dirty. “New York,” they say, “is 
not America, just as Paris is not 
France.” The truth is, of course, 
that every man who buys a ticket 
to an indecent show is responsible 
for the scandal, whether he hails 
from New York or from Pough- 
keepsie, or Dubuque, or Memphis, 
or Kalamazoo. It is absurd for met- 
ropolitans to blame the “provin- 
cials” and for “provincials” to 
blame the metropolitans, as if the 
guilt belonged exclusively to the 
one group or the other. But the 


The Metrop- 
olis and the 
“Provinces.” 
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chief blame for the degradation of 
the stage in our country is due to 
any civic official, here or elsewhere, 
who, having the power to remedy 
the shameful condition, tolerates 


filthy exhibitions, whether from the 
desire to capture votes, or just to 
be a “good fellow,” or because his 
own personal taste is depraved. 


T may be interesting to all persons 
interested in the improvement 
of the theater to know the salient 
features of the plan of the “play 
jury” referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. 

The Play Jury has a twofold pur- 
pose: 

1. To protect the public against 
stage productions which are sala- 
cious in their appeal; and 

2. To insure to 
the theater the need- The Idea of 
ed freedom for the the Play Jury. 
best development of 
its art. 

Juries are chosen from a panel 
drawn from all walks of life and in- 
dorsed by many societies; those 
connected with the theater or with 
reform movements are barred. 

Complaints against plays are sent 
to the District Attorney. When, in 
his judgment, these complaints are 
of sufficient importance, a jury is 
drawn to view the play. The draw- 
ing is done by the District Attorney 
or Police Commissioner. Names of 
jurors may be challenged by repre- 
sentatives of the theater or the pub- 
lic. After viewing a play, the jury 
votes on these points: 

(A) Are there any portions of 
the play which are objectionable 
from the point of view of public 
morais? If so, the manager shall 
have one week in which to adjust 
the play in accordance with the re- 
port of the jury. After this time 
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has expired, the jury shall review 
the play, and if they shall find it ob- 
jectionable it shall be immediately 
closed. 

(B) Is the play as a whole objec- 
tionable from the point of view of 
public morals? If so the play shall 
be closed immediately. Before 
rendering an adverse verdict, how- 
ever, the jury shall call upon the 
producer, or the author, or the 
translator (but only one of them) 
to appear before the jury to make 
a statement in defense of the play. 
However, no argument before the 
jury will be permitted, each case 
standing on its merit. 

At least nine of the twelve jurors 
must agree before a verdict can be 
reached. Otherwise there shall be 
no verdict. 

By agreement of all the organiza- 
tions concerned verdicts are bind- 


ing. 


HE “organizations concerned” 

are the Actor’s Equity Associa- 
tion, the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica, the American Dramatists, the 
New York Drama League, and the 
Producing Managers’ Association. 
All these have agreed to abide by 
the action of the play jury. In view 
of that fact, persons not acquainted 
with the stage in New York might 
imagine that its actual condition 
must be good. But the truth is that 
the stage here was never so filthy. 
Recently, of two plays submitted to 
the jury, one was ordered to close, 
and the producers of the other 
(which was, by the way, the “orgy” 
referred to above) were given ten 
days in which to eliminate its more 
objectionable features. This de- 
cisive action would seem to be a 
hopeful symptom of impending im- 
provement, but the more hardened 
pessimists only become more dis- 
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gusted and ask contemptuously, 
why discriminate against two plays 
when there are a dozen, as bad or 
worse, on Broadway? And what 
can be the standard of decency fol- 
lowed by a jury which approved 
a vicious play featuring an ac- 
tress highly skilled in the por- 
trayal of lasciviousness, in a play 
representing most vividly the life 
of a prostitute in a brothel in China? 
If such a foul thing gets a clean bill 
of health, how is our zealous Mayor, 
even with the assistance of all the 
municipal authorities, going to 
clean up the stage in the city, and— 
as a consequence—in the nation? 


in, 
ae 


PROPOS of the mention of 
Paris, Aldous Huxley, in 
Along the Road, draws a picture, 
evidently from life, of some Ameri- 
cans making a brave effort to enjoy 
themselves in a questionable resort 
in the gay city. “The 
saddest sight I ever 
saw was in a Mont- 
martre boite at about 
five o’clock of an 
autumn morning. At a table in a 
corner of the hall sat three young 
American girls, quite unattended, 
adventurously seeing life by them- 
selves. In front of them, on the 
table, stood the regulation bottles 
of champagne; but for preference 
—perhaps on principle—they were 
sipping lemonade. The jazz band 
played on monotonously; the tired 
drummer nodded over his drums, 
the saxaphonist yawned into his 
saxophone. In couples, in stagger- 
ing groups, the guests departed. 
But grimly, indomitably, in spite of 
their fatigue, in spite of the bore- 
dom which so clearly expressed it- 
self on their charming and ingen- 
uous faces, the three young girls 
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sat on. They were still there when 
I left at sunrise. What stories, I 
reflected, they would tell when they 
got home again! And how envious 
they would make their untraveled 
friends. ‘Paris is just wonderful. 

Note the hour: five o’clock in the 
morning, and until sunrise. If 
champagne (or lemonade) and jazz 
at dawn is enjoyment, the amuse- 
ment maniacs must be embryo 
masochists. They confound pleas- 


ure with punishment. 





ett 
— 


OME one ought to write an article 

on the arrogance of amateur 
theologians. Here, for example, is 
Bruce Barton, literary hack, who 
imagines that he is the first man 
in 1900 years who has understood 
Jesus Christ. He relates that when 
he was a boy, in 
Sunday School, he 
saw pictures of Jesus 
as a “pale young 
man with flabby 
forearms, a sad expression, and red 
whiskers.” He also saw pictures of 
Daniel, of David, and Moses. But 
these three were not pale and 
flabby. They were “winners.” The 
boy wondered “if David could whip 
Jeffries.” He felt sure that Samson 
could. But Jesus! He was “some- 
thing for girls,—sissified.” He was 
the “Lamb of God.” “The little boy 
did not know what that meant, but 
it made him think of Mary’s little 
lamb.” 

To the boy, Sunday—Jesus’ day 
—was a bore and a penance. So, 
naturally, between Sundays, he was 
glad to get rid of Jesus, if only for 
a week. When he grew older, 
however, he commenced to wonder 
about Jesus. He said to himself that 
“only strong, magnetic men inspire 
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great enthusiasm and build strong 
organizations. But Jesus built the 
greatest organization of all.” So 
the man became more and more 
mystified, and “one day he decided 
to wipe his mind clean of books 
and sermons.” He read the Gospels 
and found that all the books and 
sermons were wrong. Jesus was no 
weakling. He was an outdoor man, 
and physically powerful. He was 
“no kill joy, but the most popular 
dinner guest in Jerusalem.” He was 
no failure but splendidly successful. 
And so on. Having made this rev- 
olutionary discovery, the man de- 
cided to write a book on Jesus. He 
entitled it The Man 
Nobody Knows. The 
book has been a great 
popular success. 
And now, even the addicts of the 
Hearst newspapers may read it, in 
installments. 

Now with this attitude of mind, 
and with this evidently good inten- 
tion, no lover of Christ need find 
fault. It is well to have attention 
drawn to Our Savior, even by an 
amateur biographer. But when the 
amateur arrogates to himself the 
credit of being the first writer in all 
the world to discover that Jesus 
was not a namby-pamby, but a virile 
man, he shows himself lamentably 
ignorant of even the standard biog- 
raphies, Catholic and Protestant. | 
think I know at least thirty or forty 
of those standard works, in English 
(original or translated), and I am 
sure that not one of them represents 
Jesus as a weakling. Fouard cer- 
tainly does not. Edersheim does 
not. Le Camus does not. Didon 
does not. Most assuredly Papini 
does not. He makes Jesus violent. 
Farrar does not. Father Elliott 
does not. In fact, no recognized 
authority does. It would be inter- 
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esting if Mr. Bruce Barton would 
give the names of the books he read. 
| fear that the standard biographies 
he didn’t read would outnumber 
them ten to one. 

Yet he has the assurance to intro- 
duce himself, in effect, as the first 
man who has rightly known Jesus 
Christ. What he 
might truthfully 
have said (perhaps) 
is that he was unfor- 
tunate in his youth, 
having fallen into the hands of 
teachers who “sissified” Christ, but 
that when he made some little inde- 
pendent research, he discovered how 
ignorant he had been; and that 
when he first stumbled upon some 
really good Lives of Christ, he 
recognized that he was very late 
in waking up to a true knowledge 
of Christ’s character. It would have 
been more modest in him to admit 
that practically all the great au- 
thorities were ahead of him. But 
no, being a journalist, and having a 
flair for the sensational, he must 
blow his own trumpet and issue the 
declaration that he and he alone 
understands Jesus, and to give his 
unimportant volume the arrogant 
and absurd title, The Man Nobody 
Knows. 

The method of the book may be 
judged from the phrases of the 
foreword I have quoted. For ex- 
ample, “The most popular dinner 
guest in Jerusalem”! As a matter 
of fact, Jesus is reported by the 
Gospels to have attended one wed- 
ding feast, and perhaps two or 
three other dinners. Not any of 
these was in Jerusalem. So, with 
the typical exaggeration, over-em- 
phasis, and inaccuracy of a Hearst 
reporter, Mr. Barton writes his 
Sweeping phrase. The manner and 
style of the work are of that sort. 
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It is Billy Sunday stuff. For those 
that like Billy Sunday’s method, 
it will, perhaps, be satisfactory. 
But even Billy Sun- 

day, though he is Stealing Billy 
sometimes irrever- Sunday’s 
ent, to the point of Stuff? 
blasphemy, does not 

deny or obscure the fact that looms 
out of the life of Christ, like a 
pyramid on a desert: the fact that 
Jesus was more than man. Mr. 
Barton, some day, let us hope, will 
make another discovery, not of the 
man, but of the God that Barton 
didn’t know. 


— 
—_ 





T must be obvious to readers of 
these columns that the Editor is 
incurably interested in the ethics of 
journalism. Perhaps there is no 
topic to which I recur more fre- 
quently. If I thought this interest 
to be merely a pri- 
vate idiosyncrasy, I Newspaper 
would not ask my _ Ethics Yet 
readers to consider Once Again. 
it so often. But I 
rather think we are all agreed that 
the ethics of the newspapers are a 
matter of concern to all who have 
at heart the moral welfare of the 
country. The newspapers, probably 
more than any other single agency, 
form public opinion. Or, at least, 
they reflect public opinion. In 
either case, their attitude towards 
public morality is important. Re- 
cently, during the trial of Earl Car- 
roll (the theater manager who gave 
a party upon the stage of his own 
theater, and exhibited to a group of 
men a show girl, naked in a bath- 
tub), I watched the editorial pages 
of the newspapers rather closely, to 
see their moral reaction to the case. 
I cannot, of course, claim to have 
read all the editions of all the 
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metropolitan papers (I am not a 
whale, or a buzzard), but I found 
precious little to indicate that the 
editors of the greatest American 
newspapers have either a zeal for 
public decency, or a rigid standard 
of the ethics of their profession. 


T cannot be said that the editors 
were silent because they thought 
the affair of no importance, for in 
the news pages they gave great 
space to it. The narrative of the 
trial was given at enormous length; 
verbatim reports 
were the order of 
the day; the lawyers’ 
questions, and the 
witnesses’ replies were reported in 
extenso. Apparently not a syllable 
was lost. In some of the papers 
there were illustrations galore. The 
whole dirty business was played up 
for all it was worth. Of course, 
this is not surprising. In my recol- 
lection the newspapers have always 
featured scandals of that sort. When 
Dr. Parkhurst, years ago, visited the 
brothels and gave testimony in 
court, in most minute detail, of 
what he had seen and heard, the 
newspapers made a splurge over it. 
Again at the time of the Seeley din- 
ner and the Little Egypt scandal 
(somewhat like the recent affair), 
no pains were spared to tell the 
story with all possible piquancy. 
As a matter of fact, the newspapers 
always seem to pounce upon that 
particular kind of news scandal 
with special avidity. I am not over- 
impressed with the excuse usually 
alleged, namely, that they merely 
give the people what they want. 
That is the kind of statement that 
one expects from a bootlegger or a 
“dope” peddler, rather than from a 
highly responsible molder of public 
opinion. 


Avid For 
Shame. 
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The all-important truth is that 
most, if not all, of the metropolitan 
dailies lack the common decency to 
omit the details of an unsavory 
episode and to report a scandal with 
the necessary minimum of informa- 
tion. 


DITORS of New York news- 
papers might learn a lesson 
even from some members of the 
theatrical profession. Only to-day 
I read in one of the papers that an 
actor has resigned from a play (the 
name of which is not given), be- 
cause, as he says, the producer in- 
terpolated into the play, after the 
first performance, business which 
the actor considered degrading. I 
have a recollection of reading that 
an actress, some time ago, took a 
similar stand in behalf of her own 
sense of propriety. That is to say, 
an occasional actor or actress will 
deliberately surrender a job, rather 
than “give the people what they 
want,” if the people want something 
that is not in accord with the actor’s 
conscience. But where is the editor 
who, out of respect to his conscience 
or the ideals of his profession, will 
refuse to feature a scandal? I have 
been searching for such a one, and 
I have not found him, in New York. 


NE curious feature of news- 
paper ethics is that the adver- 
tising pages seem to be more con- 
scientiously supervised than the 
news pages. For example, a certain 
New York paper says: “Our readers 
can be sure that a rigid censorship 
is maintained over the announce- 
ments in our financial pages. They 
are protected by a vigorous scru- 
tiny,” etc. The question naturally 
arises: if they vigorously scru- 
tinize and rigidly censor their fi- 
nancial advertisements, why don’t 
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they show a little vigor or rigor in 
editing the news pages? 


HERE were, however, a few 
small editorial paragraphs, 
here and there, rebuking Earl Car- 
roll and approving of the sentence 
meted out to him. The New York 
World said (more vigorously than 
elegantly) that Earl 
No Policy Carroll “got it in the 
For Decency? neck,” and that “he 
got what has been a 
long time coming to him.” 

Arthur Brisbane wrote, on the 
occasion of the judge’s pronounce- 
ment of sentence, a few short lines 
that were good. He said: “Mr. Car- 
roll is fined $2,000 and sent to 
prison for one year. But he is pun- 
ished for lying to the Grand Jury, 
not for outraging public decency, 
and contributing to the degradation 
of a seventeen-year-old girl. This 
is a queer civilization.” That’s all 
—a very small paragraph, especially 
in view of the fact that the paper 
for which Mr. Brisbane writes gave 
columns upon columns, day after 
day, to the exploitation of the affair. 
The editorial of the World also 
was effectively neutralized by the 
fact that, in the same paper, Hey- 
wood Broun was allowed to spread 
his anti-moral views through pretty 
nearly the entire length of a double 
column, to display once again his 
favorite trick of drawing a herring 
across the trail, and to end up with 
something very like an apology and 
a justification of Earl Carroll, the 

man condemned by the court. 


oe of the most peculiar argu- 
ments I have ever heard of, as 
used in court, was that of the lawyer 
who pleaded with the jury to ex- 
culpate Carroll because he had “lied 
like a gentleman.” Perhaps equally 
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curious is the comment of the New 
York World in the very editorial, 
part of which I have been commend- 
ing. The World says: “It is true 
that occasions may arise when per- 
jury to protect the innocent is hon- 
orable, but it is not honorable un- 
less the witness perjures himself 
like a gentleman.” Again, on an- 
other day, the same newspaper car- 
ried another short editorial saying: 
“It is unfortunately true that too 
many men fail to take an oath seri- 
ously. The idea of ‘lying like a 
gentleman’ has become a bit too 
common and is stretched too far. 
There are times,” says the World, 
“when much can be said for ‘lying 
like a gentleman,’ but it ought not 
to be considered safe when under 
oath.” 

Now I submit that the statement, 
“Occasions may arise when perjury 
is honorable,” is a most pernicious 
ethical principle. Perjury is never 
honorable. Lying, even without an 
oath, is always evil. There is no 
conceivable circum- 
stance that can jus- “Lying Like 
tify a lie. And lying a Gentleman.” 
under oath—that is 
to say, swearing to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth; calling God to witness 
the truth of what we say and then 
telling a lie—is perhaps as grievous 
a crime as can be committed. 

I say that there is no conceivable 
circumstance that can justify a lie. 
I am well aware of the discussion 
that such an uncompromising state- 
ment invites. But this is not the 
time or the place to enter into the 
controversy. Those who wish to 
know the Catholic ethics in the 
matter may consult conveniently 
the appendix (G) to Newman’s 
Apologia. 

Here and now I am merely dep- 


- 
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recating the idea of lying like a 
gentleman. It is the Christian idea 
that the father of lies and of liars 
is the Devil, and the Devil is no 
gentleman. 

In any case (whatever theory one 
may have about lying), the idea of 
saying that Earl Carroll “lied like 
a gentleman” is particularly absurd. 
He was not lying to save the girl’s 
reputation, she had no reputation to 
save. And if he had been concerned 
about her reputation, he would not 
have paid her (or promised to pay 
her) for making a shameful public 
exhibition of herself. He certainly 
was not lying to save his guests. His 
guests knew what they were doing. 
He had warned them to wait around 
for the “wow.” He had advertised 
the stunt. Anybody with a sense 


of decency would have stayed away. 
The simple fact is that a lot of 
Broadwayites 


met to indulge a 
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prurient curiosity. The theater 
ought to have been raided, and the 
whole group thrown into jail. | 
think that is the sentiment not of 
puritanical reformers, but of “the 
man in the street.” It is the con- 
viction of decent Christians, decent 
Jews, and even of decent pagans. 

But no newspaper that I have 
seen, took that stand uncompromis- 
ingly, and no editor permitted him- 
self to give full vent to the natural, 
honest indignation that any decent 
man must feel, when he hears of 
such a disgusting episode as that 
of a naked woman in a bathtub, on 
a stage with a crowd of men gaping. 
I wonder what has happened to the 
faculty of indignation in the soul 
of the editors and owners of our 
daily newspapers. And also I 
wonder what has happened to their 
sense of the ethics of their profes- 
sion. 
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THe EVE OF THE EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS. 


As this issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p goes to press, the XXVIII. 
International Eucharistic Congress 
is about to open in Chicago. All in- 
dications are that in attendance and 
accomplishment, especially in spir- 
itual results, it should surpass the 
most sanguine expectations of its 
sponsor, Cardinal Mundelein, and 
of the capable adjutants who have 
labored with him to make it a suc- 
cess. Catholics naturally take great 
pride in what promises to be an un- 
precedented manifestation of love 
and homage to Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament; and non-Cath- 
olics, for whom, of course, the 
event has not the same spiritual 
significance as for their Catholic 
brethren, nevertheless are _ pro- 
foundly impressed and highly grati- 
fied by this stupendous religious 
demonstration, this great corporate 
act of faith, in an age and country 
often said to be devoted unduly to 
material interests. 

Except for an occasional murmur 
from some professional atheist or 
the like, there was not a single dis- 
cordant note to mar the harmony of 
the wonderful receptions tendered 
to Cardinal Bonzano, the Papal 
Legate to the Congress, and his 
fellow dignitaries upon their ar- 
rival in New York and later in 
Chicago. Sympathetic editorials in 
the leading newspapers seemed to 
reflect an attitude of general appro- 
bation toward this great Catholic 
enterprise. The New York Times, 
for instance, said: “The official 
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emblem for the Chicago congress 
shows the American flag in com- 
bination with the papal colors. It 
is an expression of two loyalties 
which the sound sense of the nation 
has accepted as compatible despite 
recent attempts to inoculate Ameri- 
canism with the spirit of religious 
bigotry and hatred.” 

President Coolidge, in a message 
read by Secretary of Labor‘ Davis 
in Chicago at the official welcome 
to the Papal Legate and the other 
Cardinals, replied to the charge that 
our country has been guilty “of 
putting too much emphasis on ma- 
terial things.” 

“No Government,” the President 
declared, “can long endure unless 
its people are convinced that it is 
a righteous Government. If our 
country has achieved any political 
success, if our people are attached 
to the Constitution, it is because our 
institutions are in harmony with 
their religious beliefs. 

“It is for these reasons that the 
religious life of the nation is so im- 
portant. Its free exercise is guar- 
anteed by the fundamental law of 
the land. If America is advancing 
economically, if it is the abiding 
place of justice and freedom, it is 
because of the deep religious con- 
victions of its people.” 


~~ 
te 





THE LaApDIES OF CHARITY. 


THE Twenty-Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Ladies of Charity of the 
Catholic Charities of the Arch- 


diocese of New York, recently 
issued, contains a modest but im- 
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pressive account of the vast number 
of spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy performed by the Catholic 
women of the Archdiocese in the 
personal care of the needy and in 
the support of charitable institu- 
tions and agencies. As we learn 
from the moderator’s brief fore- 
word to the report, scores of parish 
centers carry on in a neighborly 
fashion, without formality, a great 
volume of friendly assistance. Al- 
most unnoticed by the great city, 
they reach out a helping hand to 
the newborn babe, the child ap- 
proaching First Communion, the 
adolescent straining at parental 


authority, the family endangered 
by poverty, sickness, or disagree- 
ment, and the old folks no longer 
able to bear their full share in the 
struggle of life. 

In addition to this direct service 
to the poor, the Ladies of Charity, 


through Auxiliaries, help in the sup- 
port and management of many 
charitable organizations. Hospitals, 
clubs, nurseries and settlements de- 
pend for advice and for financial as- 
sistance upon devoted Catholic 
women whose names are not men- 
tioned in this or any other report. 
Devoid of self-seeking, these many 
workers in the Vineyard of the Lord 
enable the Church, year after year, 
to maintain her works of mercy. 
To them our Religious, consecrated 
in body and soul to the lifelong 
service of the Savior, look for en- 
couragement, influence and much 
of the resources necessary to carry 
on the ministry of charity. 

The officers of the Ladies. of 
Charity are: Honorary President, 
His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York; 
President, Countess Georgine Iselin; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Joseph Slevin, 
Jr., Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, Lady 
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Armstrong, and Mrs. Michael Gavin; 
Secretary, Miss Teresa R. O’Dono- 
hue; Treasurer, Mrs. Cornelius 
Tiers; Executive Secretary, Miss 
Adéle Le Barbier; Moderator, Rey. 


‘Bryan J. McEntegart. 


-— 
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FEDERATION OF COLLEGE CATHOLIC 
CLUBS. 


CaTHoLic students, men and 
women, from more than 100 non- 
Catholic Universities, Colleges, and 
Normal Schools of the United States 
and Canada, as delegates or as in- 
terested club members, meet July 
6th, 7th, 8th, in the Sesquicentennial 
city of Philadelphia for the eleventh 
International Conference of the 
Federation of College Catholic 
Clubs. The Conference will hold 
sessions at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and at the Sesquicenten- 
nial grounds. Conference head- 
quarters are Newman Hall, 3743 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
care of Joseph B. Hearn. 

His Eminence, D. Cardinal 
Dougherty, at the opening session 9 
A. M., July 6th, in the Cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul, Philadelphia, 
will say Mass for the Federation, 
and Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D.D., Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Washington, D. C., will de- 
liver the sermon. Another religious 
feature of the Conference is the 
Priests’ Session of Chaplains and 
Clergy interested in this student 
movement now founded in fifty- 
eight cities, twenty-five States, and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Federation is at present actively 
reaching over two hundred and 
sixty groups in non-Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning in this 
country and recently founded a 
Newman Club at the University of 

















Tokio, Japan. In the last few 
weeks organizations desirous of 
federating are the University of 
Florida; University of Chicago; 
University of Missouri; Louisiana 
State University; Adelbert College, 
Cleveland; State Teachers’ College, 
Maryville, Mo.; and Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Federation carries on religious, 
educational, and social service pro- 
grams. It organized many Junior 
Newman Clubs in the New York and 
Brooklyn High Schools. It has 
mapped out an extensive program 
for priests, faculty members, and 
students who will attend the Con- 
vention. Delegates and visitors will 
be housed in the dormitories of the 
University of Pennsylvania and in 
campus residences. An elaborate 
program of entertainment has been 
provided in the city and at the 
Sesquicentennial grounds, Valley 
Forge and suburban country clubs. 


<a 
> 





THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN 
MEXICco. 


WITH a genuine economic crisis 
looming on the horizon and with 
the political situation becoming 
more and more unstable as a result 
of the controversies created by the 
approaching elections, the Govern- 
ment is nevertheless turning its at- 
tention to the religious situation and 
is planning to adopt a policy even 
more severe than that which has 
been in effect during the past few 
months. It has been announced 
that new regulations, to be issued 
on or about July15th, will carry the 
restriction of religious freedom to a 
degree hitherto unknown. 

The very nature of the regulations 
is an indication of government re- 
sentment against the opposition 
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manifested by the Mexican Hier- 
archy to the manner in which Ar- 
ticle 130 of the Constitution has 


been enforced. The regulations 
likewise indicate a complete disre- 


_gard for the steadily mounting pres- 


sure created among business and 
religious elements both at home and 
abroad, by the events of the last few 
months. 

The new regulations, it is re- 
ported, not only provide for the ex- 
pulsion of all priests who are not 
Mexican-born, but state that depor- 
tation will be preceded by imprison- 
ment for fifteen days and the pay- 
ment of 500 pesos fine. Priests 
“who arouse the public by letter or 
sermon to disobey the laws will be 
fined and sentenced to one year in 
prison.” The regulations are also 
said to provide that no minister of 
any sect may preside at public or 
private meetings, carry on religious 
propaganda or criticize the funda- 
mental law or the federal govern- 
ment. Violations will be punished 
by from one to five years in jail. 

Education, also, is to be sub- 
jected to further restrictions. The 
new regulations provide that all 
studies conducted in _ religious 
schools are null and void. Degrees 
granted by colleges of this type will 
not be recognized and professional 
titles obtained in these institutions 
are to be void. A fine will be im- 
posed on any person or persons, re- 
ligious or lay, who organizes any re- 
ligious act or function outside of 
the churches, and the Secretary of 
the Interior is given facilities to 
close any church which does not 
conform to the new regulations. 

Some of the above regulations are 
obviously aimed directly at the 
bishops, and are intended to prevent 
the publication of pastoral letters. 
Others are destined to prevent the 
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holding of any religious meetings 
or any public manifestations, thus 
depriving the Catholics of the last 
peaceful means of protesting against 
the injustices directed against them 
by the Government. 


-— 
- 





RECALLING A CHAMPION OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Tue chapter on the early school 
fight in the second volume of Father 
Zwierlein’s work, The Life and Let- 
ters of Bishop McQuaid, contains in- 
formation that may be used to ad- 
vantage in opposing the view that 
the Church had anything to do with 
the elimination of religion from the 
non-Catholic schools of our coun- 
try. As far back as 1871 Bishop 
McQuaid made it clear to an audi- 
ence in his episcopal city, Rochester, 
N. Y., that Catholics would much 
prefer Protestants to uphold re- 
ligious instruction, while he de- 
nounced the State for interfering in 
the rights of parents by forcing on 
them godless education in the com- 
mon schools. 

The lecture referred to, delivered 
on December 8th of the year men- 
tioned, had been previously given at 
Auburn. This led to an invitation. 
addressed to Bishop McQuaid, to re- 
peat the address in Rochester. His 
position on the problem is made 
clear even in his response to the in- 
vitation extended him: 

“This country needs that all its 
children should be educated and 
that the education imparted to them 
should be sound and wholesome, 
and calculated to make virtuous and 
law-abiding citizens.” 

From the lecture, which was 
printed in pamphlet form under the 
title: “Christian Free Schools,” Rev. 
Dr. Zwierlein quotes as follows: 
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“Whilst we claim these rights (to 
provide religious education for our 
children) for ourselves, we are 
equally strong in our convictions 
that the same rights belong to 
others. While we bring religion 
into our schools and mean always to 
have religion there, we say to our 
non-Catholic citizens, bring into 
your schools whatever religion you 
have—bring in prayer and religious 
singing and Bible reading. These 
means of good you hold as sacred 
and precious; we would much pre- 
fer good Protestants of any kind 
to infidels and deniers of all revela- 
tion; we thank God for any and all 
truth, wherever we find it. If but 
the beginning of truth today, we 
pray God that this small beginning 
of truth may grow into the fulness 
of all truth.” 

The hall was not merely filled on 
the occasion of this lecture, but the 
doors had to be closed with a large 
crowd outside, unable to gain ad- 
mission. On the stage, which was 
crowded by the overflow of the 
audience, were several Protestant 
clergymen, one of whom declared, 
after the speaker had concluded, 
his support for the demand for 
Christian Free Schools. “If, adds 
the historian, “all other Ministers 
in the city had followed his ex- 
ample, Protestants would not have 
reason to complain today of empty 
churches, or make idle suggestions 
in the Ministerial Association, how 
religion might be brought again into 
the daily life of the school child at- 
tending the Public Schools of the 
city.” 


Bishop what 


McQuaid knew, 
Catholics since that time have fre- 
quently pointed out, that the Amer!- 
can idea, in the beginning, was ed- 
ucation based on religious instruc- 
tion. “He believed,” Rev. Dr. Zwier- 
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lein writes, “that the Christian 
people of the State ‘forsook their 
earlier system of education to keep 
us from its advantages and to hurt 
our Church.’” He told his audience 
on the occasion referred to, in re- 
spect to this matter, “They have hurt 
themselves as Christian and honest 
men; they have emasculated educa- 
tion of all that gives it vitalizing 
power; they have helped to place 
the canker-worm of infidelity in the 
body politic through the children.” 
He called their attention to what 
John C. Spencer, Secretary of State 
and Superintendent of Schools, had 
told the people in 1840: “It is be- 
lieved to be an error to suppose 
that the absence of all religious 
instruction, if it were practicable, is 
a mode of avoiding sectarianism, 
because it would be consonant to 
the views of a particular class and 
opposed to the opinions of other 
classes.” 

However, the members of the dif- 
ferent Protestant denominations 
showed little penitence for their 
support of godless education in the 
Common Schools, although Bishop 
McQuaid found ample proof that 
“all denominations of Christians 
are putting forth great exertions to 
found and endow Universities, Col- 
leges, Seminaries and Academies— 
institutions for the higher studies 
of the wealthier classes.” The 
speaker did not fail to point out to 
his audience, and ultimately to the 
readers of his pamphlet, the utter 
inconsistency of such action. “It 
was here that Bishop McQuaid,” 
says the author of his Life and Let- 
ters, “found the difference between 
Catholics and Protestants. Catholics 
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were not guilty of such inconsist- 
ency as the Protestants who wrote 
‘wisely, learnedly, and beautifully 
on the absolute necessity of re- 
ligious instruction in schools and 
colleges, where the young are to be 
educated,’ but ‘make the application 
of their principle only in behalf of 
their rich communicants.’” Cath- 
olics also built Colleges and Acad- 
emies for the children of the richer 
members of their faith, but they 
‘have put forth their strength in be- 
half of the poor children. These 
need religion and all its help in the 
Church and at the fireside, but still 
more in the school, which is the 
child’s Church.” The establishment 
of a Christian Free School system 
was, the speaker contended, a neces- 
sity, but this meant a large expen- 
diture of Catholic money. 

Bishop McQuaid was promptly 
attacked from four Protestant pul- 
pits, and in consequence a con- 
troversy arose in which, among 
others, Brownson and the well- 
known Father L. A. Lambert par- 
ticipated on behalf of the Catholic 
position. Time has_ vindicated 
Bishop McQuaid’s opinion; re- 
peatedly during the last few years 
earnest men and women have 
spoken out in favor of imparting 
some kind of religious or moral in- 
struction in the public schools of 
our country. Immediately they at- 
tack the problem, however, the in- 
surmountable difficulties staring 
them in the face lead them to desist 
from their feeble efforts to return 
to anything like the Christian Free 
School system Bishop McQuaid had 
in mind when he advocated it 
almost sixty years ago. 





Our Contributors. 


Rev. J. Exzior Ross, C.S.P. 
(“Foreign Missions a Failure?’’), is 
chaplain of the Newman Club of 
Columbia University, New York. He 
is the author of a number of pub- 
lished volumes, including Consum- 
ers and Wage-Earners; Christian 
Ethics; Innocence and Ignorance; 
The Right to Work; Sanctity and 
Social Service; Indulgences as a 
Social Factor in the Middle Ages. 


JAMES W. BenNeETT (“A Depar- 
ture Delayed”), a graduate of Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, is 
a well-known short-story writer. 
One of his stories, “The Kiss of the 
Accolade,” appeared in the O. Henry 
Memorial Collection of Prize Stories 
of 1922. Mr. Bennett has traveled 
extensively in the East and has 
spent three years in China. 


S. N. D. (“Blessed Andrew Bobo- 
la”), a Sister of Notre Dame, mod- 
estly writes us: “My life history is 
very uninteresting. The best I can 
say for myself is that I am Irish by 
birth and a nun by the mercy of 
God. My line is religious biography 
of historic interest.” That she is 
eminently successful in her line is 
abundantly proved by the long list 
of her publications: St. Augustine 
of Hippo (1912); St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux (1916); St. Louis of 
France (1913); St. Gregory VII. 
(1921); Blessed Julie _ Billiart 
(1909); Sr. Mary of S. Francis, 
S. N. D. (1913); Blessed Oliver 
Plunket (1920); St. Gregory the 
Great (1924). 


JESSIE VAUGHN (Mrs. Lewis G.) 


Harrier (“Enchantment”), of Oak- 
land, California, is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan. She is 
the author of several poems, pub- 
lished in various magazines, includ- 
ing two in THE CATHOLIC Wonr~p, 
“Mother” in December, 1924, and 
“Motoring” in August, 1925. 


Mrs. ResBecca J. GRADWOHL (“The 
Dogs of Dickens’s Books”), of San 
Francisco, was a public school 
teacher for several years and later 
taught English in private classes. 
She has also contributed to the daily 
press and various periodicals. One 
of her articles, “The Children of 
Shakespeare’s Dramas,” appeared 
in THe CatTHoLtic Wor tp for April, 
1920. 


WituiaM A. Lusy (“Science and 
Conjecture”), of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has taught science and math- 
ematics for many years in the pub- 
lic schools. He has been head of 
the Department of Mathematics in 
the Junior College of Kansas City 
since the college was organized in 
1914. 


R. Woops (“A Stranger Comes to 
Bundoran”), though a native of the 
United States, knows well how to 
tell an Irish story, as our readers 


are already aware. Miss Woods 
was born in the Great Lakes region, 
but has spent much of her life in 
California, and is a graduate of the 
University of that State. 


Rev. Cuartes J. Quirk, SJ. 
(“Summer”), Professor of English 
Literature and Journalism at Spring 
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Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, holds 
a prominent place among our Cath- 
olic poets. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 
His recent book of poetry, Sails on 
the Horizon, was reviewed in our 
pages last month. 


Rev. J. M. PrenperGcast, S.J. 
(“Gilbert Keith Chesterton”), con- 
tinues his series of three articles 
begun in last month’s issue. 


GeorGe Cecit (“Parisiana”) is a 
very much occupied English jour- 
nalist who has traveled extensively 
in the East and in Europe. After 
serving in Belgium and France 
during the Great War, he took up 
journalism, and in the past five 
years has worked up a connection 
of some two hundred papers in all 
countries where English is spoken. 
He resides in London occasionally, 
and in Paris the rest of the year. 


Cecitia Mary Youne (“Illustra- 
tors of the Word of God”), native 
Chicagoan, is a member of the con- 
tributing staff of Illinois Catholic 
Historical Review, author of Illini 
Trail, a pageant play commemorat- 
ing the Illinois centennial in 1918. 
She has also contributed articles on 
art and drama in Commonweal, 
Rosary Magazine, Etude, Catholic 
Arts Review, and other periodicals. 


Sin BertraM C. A. WINDLE, Sc.D., 
Pu.D. (“A Forgotten Classic”), 
noted scientist and convert to the 


Faith, writes most interestingly in 
this article on Bishop John Milner’s 
End of Religious Controversy. Dr. 
Windle regards this book as “still 
the most convincing work to place 
in the hands of anyone inquiring 
about the Church and its doctrines.” 


SisteER Mary MaApeveva (“Your 
Name”) is one of our best known 
and most highly esteemed contribu- 
tors. Her writings in prose and 
verse have received the highest 
praise from critics and reviewers. 


SeumMAs MacManus (“A City 
Quaint’) can be just as interesting 
in an article of travel and descrip- 
tion as in any of his Irish tales. 
Witness the present contribution. 


ERNEST W. Boxa.t (“The Hound 
of Heaven”) is an English journal- 
ist and convert to Catholicism. He 
is a frequent contributor to Cath- 
olic periodicals and to various popu- 
lar juvenile monthlies. 


THoMAS WALSH (“Wisby of the 
Baltic”), the eminent Catholic poet, 
is a graduate of Georgetown and 
Columbia Universities and author of 
some successful books of poetry. 


GeorGE D. Meapows (“Some 
Catholic Footprints in London”) 
is an English convert and writer, 
who came to the United States in 
1921. He has since contributed 
many articles and reviews to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 
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The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. Edited by Lady Raleigh.—The Ante. 
Nicene Fathers.—Our Times: The Turn of the Century. By Mark Sullivan.—Hill. 
Billy. By Rose Wilder Lane.—The Lives of the Saints. By Alban Butler. 
Edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J. Vol. I—The Child on His Knees. By Mary 
Dixon Thayer.—Understanding Our Children. By Frederick Pierce.—St. Joan 
of Arc. By Justin Rousseil.—Virginibus Christi. By Mother St. Paul.—The 
Doctor’s Wooing. By Charles Phillips——The Other Side of the Medal. By Ed- 


ward Thompson.—Our American Cardinals. 
Memorial Prize Stories of 1925.—Cities of Many Men. 
By Dorothy a Beckett Terrell—An Anthology of 
Compiled by Shane Leslie.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Pub- 


Taylor.—Common of Angels. 
Catholic Poets. 
lications. 


The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh: 
1879-1922. Edited by Lady 
Raleigh. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 2 vols. $7.00. 

Good work has been done in the 
selecting and editing of these let- 
ters. 


They reflect with satisfying 
completeness those various traits, 
incisive and beguiling, which made 
their writer the most notable Pro- 
fessor of English Literature of 


modern times. Of course, even 
those American readers—they are 
naturally in the vast majority— 
who did not hear Sir Walter Raleigh 
lecture in America in 1915, will be 
prepared, by a perusal of his crit- 
ical writings, for certain revelations 
of informality and spirited direct- 
ness, for glancings of wit, and 
rushes of irresponsible fun. But the 
intimate thoughts set down in his 
letters are so much the best things 
he ever penned, so fresh and vital 
and full of strength and charm, that 
even the anticipation aroused by 
his engaging critical prose could not 
easily foresee them. 

They constitute, incidentally, 
taken in conjunction with Nichol 
Smith’s preface, an admirable biog- 


By James J. Walsh.—O. Henry 
By H. C. Chatfield- 


raphy of their writer. Though of 
good family, he began life untitled. 
His blood was compounded of Eng- 
lish Congregationalist and Scotch 
Covenanting strains—a fact which 
lends a certain piquancy to his 
comments on religion. As a young 
man he would seem to have been 
simply un-Christian; and though 
this attitude was modified later by 
certain acceptances, no tinge of 
either Puritan gloom or Puritan 
orthodoxy is ever visible. He wrote, 
exulting over the “wonderful 
young” during the War: “I now 
realize that the Cavaliers won the 
Civil War and bequeathed their 
temper to England. The Puritans 
collared the Parliament, which was 
what they wanted. They have it 
still.” His instinctive sympathies 
were perceptibly Catholic. “There's 
nothing in Brandes,” he observed to 
a friend; “he’s just a Continental 
Jew culture-monger. He doesn’t 
know what poetry is. Keen about 
his sawdusty creed, namely ration- 
alism, progress, enlightenment—all 
perfectly abstract. Where the 
Catholic Church has it over these 
professors is that it can look at a 
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flower, and they can’t. My friend 
_— has joined the Pope—the first 
Scotch University Professor since 
the Reformation. I suspect him of 
being fantastic like , but he is 
certainly more than that—either 
mystical or historical. He cares 
passionately about real things, like 
apples, and nothing for words end- 
ing in —‘ation.’” 

Raleigh’s university was Cam- 
bridge, although it was Oxford 
which was the scene of his later 
professorial triumphs. Before at- 
taining to those, however, he put 
in many years of apprenticeship 
teaching, which began in a Moham- 
medan college in India and pro- 
ceeded, during a long period of real, 
though decreasing, obscurity, 


through the colleges of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow. The Liver- 
pool epoch lasted for ten years; it 
saw his marriage and the birth of 


his four sons, as well as the be- 
ginnings of his authorship and of 
his really eminent lecturing. He 
went to Oxford in 1904 and re- 
mained there until his death eight- 
een years later. 

The choice of Raleigh, in 1918, as 
official historian of the British Air 
Forces was quite logical and appro- 
priate. His book England and the 
War was distinguished, ardent, and 
sincere; and it had been increasing- 
ly evident for years before the War 
that, brilliant as his achievements 
were in the field of his profession, 
his main preoccupation was not 
with literature but with realities. 
His utterances from the first show a 
startlingly unacademic bent, and 
his offhand attitude toward letters 
grew upon him with the years. “I 
can’t help thinking,” he wrote, in 
the throes of composing his Shake- 
speare, “that critical admiration for 
what another man has written is 
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an emotion for spinsters. Shakes. 
didn’t want it. Jerome K. Jerome 
is in some ways a far decenter 
writer than Brunetiére or Saints- 
bury or any of the professed critics. 
He goes and begets a brat for him- 
self and doesn’t pule about other 
people’s amours.” As a mere 
fledgling professor at Manchester he 
delighted in writing to his sister: 
“My class here has read very little, 
but it comes to College and re- 
ligiously learns why Byron wrote 
as he did—imparted with a cer- 
tainty that amuses me more than 
them.” A humorously exasperated 
letter, penned during one of the Ox- 
ford vacations, shows an equal dis- 
affection: “I would give one hun- 
dred pounds down to lecture not at 
all this year. Unfortunately they 
are asking nine hundred pounds, so 
I see no chance of a deal. But I 
shall indicate my opinion of their 
unreasonable conduct by lecturing 
very bad”—a threat which he seems 
to have been constitutionally unable 
to carry out. Later he wrote: “The 
worst of it is, I can’t read Shake- 
speare any more. . . Not that I think 
him a bad author, particularly, but 
I can’t bear literature ... I always 
said no good would come of poetry.” 

In line with this development was 
his increasing alienation from even 
those Romantics whom he admired, 
as it were, against his will—“I like 
Shelley for liking Lamb,” runs one 
comment, “And I rather think I 
like Lamb for not liking Shelley”— 
and his increasing admiration of 
the detached, hard, balanced Classic 
temper. To a modern Classicist he 
wrote: “You are enormously appre- 
ciative, ubiquitously intelligent, and 
never warm, for warmth makes the 
brain jerk and stick.” In his ma- 
ture years he conceived a revealing 
passion for Samuel Johnson, the one 
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eminent writer whose eminence is 
not wholly, or even chiefly, literary. 
To Raleigh’s mind, he was “the 
greatest of the lot.” Raleigh’s fa- 
vorites among his own books were 
not, as one might have expected, his 
Style or his Shakespeare, two pieces 
of work which might suffice the 
vanity of the most exacting author, 
but his war book (which he pro- 
nounced “a daisy”) and his long 
essay on Hakluyt and the other Eng- 
lish adventurers. His favorite race 
was the Irish—‘“I don’t see how Ire- 
land can ever be prosperous,” he 
said; “it is too human”—and he 
put, for his own taste, experiencing 
and talking far ahead of either writ- 
ing or teaching. Surely it is not 
mere affected paradox to find in this 
very instinct for reality the secret 
of Raleigh’s success as a teacher and 
penetration as a critic. M. K. 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Transla- 
tions of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to A. pb. 325. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Re-issue. 10 vols. $30.00. 
These volumes are indispensable 

in the library of every scholarly 

Catholic, cleric or layman. For, as 

even the general reader must be 

aware, increasing stress is laid 
nowadays upon the historical aspect 
of Christianity. Great importance 
is given to a knowledge of origins, 
and especially the origins of re- 
ligion. The Catholic controversial- 
ist who was adequately equipped 
for his task a few generations ago 
if he knew his Bible well, must now 
be conversant with history and 
patrology, to say nothing of several 
other branches of natural science, 
and, moreover, he must keep 
abreast of new theories and the 
fruits of research. It is, therefore, 
a boon to the hard-worked priest, 
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or the educated Catholic layman 
really interested in his religion, to 
be provided with this excellent and 
comparatively inexpensive set of 
translations. They form a most 
valuable library of patristic sources 
for the period between the be- 
ginning of Christianity and the 
First Council of Nicza. 

Probably most priests who have 
to preach sermons, and many lay- 
men who have to listen to them, re- 
gret that the conditions of parochial 
work too often make it difficult for 
the priest to keep up his seminary 
studies in history and patrology. 
The small amount of spare time in 
some cases, the expense of collect- 
ing an adequate library, and the dif- 
ficulty of keeping up one’s practice 
in reading Greek, are all factors to 
be reckoned with. A translation is 
never as good as the original, but it 
is always better than a mere sum- 
mary, and in the case of the great 
Fathers and theologians included in 
the present series, it is enormously 
convenient. 

There is only one defect in this 
edition of the Early Fathers, and 
that a relatively minor one. It is 
regrettable that those who launched 
the American edition, some thirty 
years ago, should have allowed the 
Right Reverend Dr. Coxe any hand 
in the preparation of the footnotes. 
His old-fashioned, provincial Prot- 
estantism is, however, so obvious 
that it can do no harm. Those cu- 
rious in the psychology of Victorian 
anti-Romanism will find a choice 
example by referring to Vol. IV., 
page 49, whither one is directed by 
the index reference “Celibacy, evils 
er 

The 


indispensable 
requisite to every scholarly work) 


index (an 


is excellently done. The value of 
the work would doubtless have been 
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greatly enhanced if the bibliography 
had been brought up to date, but 
the work, as it stands, is a splendid 
achievement, highly creditable to 
the publisher. No priest should 
permit himself to be without this 
collection. It is second in impor- 
tance only to the Sacred Scriptures 
themselves. G. D. M. 


Our Times: The Turn of the Century. 
By Mark Sullivan. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 
Mark Sullivan, avowedly influ- 

enced by the purpose of Macaulay 

and McMaster to portray the life of 

a people rather than its organic 

manifestations in the political field 

alone, has added a generous in- 
fusion of the contemporary zest of 
the journalist in the preparation of 
this novel book. He opens a win- 
dow through which the reader can 
peer at the late nineties and the 


early 1900’s as a spectacle of a ma- 
terial civilization developing almost 
incredibly fast, in which larger and 


more interesting forces operated 
than most of us who lived through 
those times were aware. 

As we see the vista through this 
window, the automobile, the radio, 
and the airplane are more prom- 
inent than the quadrennial battles 
over the Presidency. Mr. Sullivan 
directly raises the question whether 
Henry Ford has not been a greater 
influence on Americans than War- 
ren G. Harding. 

This book is truly, as the frank 
author says, the history of the aver- 
age man expressed in terms of the 
things in which he is most con- 
sciously concerned. As for free 
silver, the Spanish War, the Philip- 
pines and the curbing of the trusts 
and railroads, it appears to be Mr. 
Sullivan’s view that the ordinary 
citizen viewed them through the 
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medium of a few dominant per- 
sonalities, Bryan, Roosevelt, Wil- 
son, and some others. He traces 
carefully the influences which these 
men received, radiated, and repre- 
sented, virtually a method of giving 
present history in the fashion of 
history long past. It is the Rome of 
Augustus and the France of Louis 
XIV. that leave vivid impressions on 
the mind, rather than the mass of 
detailed events which clustered 
around their respective periods. 

An innovation is the emphasis 
bestowed on the saving of life by 
medical progress rather than its 
destruction by wars. Mr. Sullivan 
remarks that “a dozen Great Wars 
could not counteract the benefi- 
cence” of the enlargement of the 
normal span of life from forty-nine 
to fifty-five years between 1900 and 
1925. He does some of his best 
work in picturing the truly thrill- 
ing struggle by means of which 
Reed and Gorgas conquered yellow 
fever and transformed plague- 
stricken Panama into a health re- 
sort. 

The songs that were sung, the 
books that were read, the rise of 
scientific farming, the development 
of appliances that lighten the drudg- 
ery of domestic labor—all these re- 
ceive treatment in the book, inter- 
larded between chapters which are 
nearer history in its conventional 
form, such as those dealing with the 
conservation of natural resources 
and John Hay’s open door policy in 
China. The author admits that he 
has been concerned overwhelmingly 
with the material enrichment that 
has come suddenly, and that he can- 
not speak so broadly or confidently 
on the subject of spiritual enrich- 
ment. In the field which he has 
chosen to enter, he has plowed a 
new furrow with daring and orig- 
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inality that add pleasure to the 
perusal of his pages. A. S. W. 


Hill-Billy. By Rose Wilder Lane. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
Perhaps the fairest way in which 

to call the attention of readers to 

this book is to speak first of its 
faults and be done with them; then 
to proceed to its virtues; for vir- 
tues it has far beyond those of the 
average contemporary novel. Hill- 
Billy’s faults are an over-accentua- 
tion of dialect, which sometimes 
spoils even the author’s own dic- 
tion; and a slight inconsistency in 
the characterization of the twenty- 
one-year-old hero, Abimelech Baird, 
who is revealed at times as acting 
and thinking in a manner which 
strikes me as too precocious for 
credibility. This, with a likeness, 
at moments too obvious, to the 
Lincoln figure, tends to make for a 


certain confusion in the projection 
of the character. 

When these things are said, the 
faults of Hill-Billy are dismissed. Its 


virtues are striking. It is a “big” 
novel, in the sense of having scope 
to it; in the sense of being a pic- 
ture of life done by a knowing and 
loving hand; in the sense of 
being wholesome and sound. It 
is a character novel, and therefore 
episodic; but its episodes, one after 
the other, are, as they should be in 
a character novel, well knit to- 
gether, against a background of 
scene and in an atmosphere which 
the author plainly knows to the 
most intimate detail; the whole re- 
sulting fabric giving an effect of 
verisimilitude which, to me, is the 
only sort of realism worthwhile. 
The story of Abimelech and his 
career, from the day he comes 
down out of the hills, a green gawky 
lad, through his rise to county 
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eminence, is almost epic in its 
revelation of the life of backwoods 
America. The differentiation of 
characters—the strong Thea, the 
weak Bessie, the saddened Jolly 
Miller; the whole gallery of types 
that is presented; all this is the 
work of a real artist. 

Mrs. Lane has, in this, so far sur- 
passed her story of last year, He 
Was a Man, that I feel confident in 
predicting that she will, in due time, 
take a place in the front rank of 
American novelists. Cc. P. 


The Lives of the Saints. By Alban 
Butler. Corrected, amplified, and 
edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Vol. I. January. $2.50. 

Alban Butler’s monumental work, 
The Lives of the Saints, has long 
been one of the great classics of 
English hagiographical literature, 
but has not kept pace with the 
progress of historical _ science. 
Since its first publication by the 
original author between 1756 and 
1759 it has frequently been re- 
printed, but never adequately re- 
vised or brought up to date. Father 
Herbert Thurston, so favorably 
known among contemporary his- 
torians, has undertaken this dif- 
ficult task and now presents the 
first installment of his work of re- 
vision to the public. 

The original purpose is of course 
retained; the revision, like the first 
edition, is intended for readers who 
are seeking edification rather than 
erudition. In the lives of the saints, 
Father Thurston sees with Alban 
Butler “the most perfect maxims of 
the gospel reduced to practice, and 
the most heroic virtue made the ob- 
ject of our senses, clothed as it were 
with a body and exhibited to view 
in its most attractive dress.” 
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This new edition involves a con- 
siderable enlargement of the con- 
tents since the more complete edi- 
tions of Butler’s Lives so far pub- 
lished do not include 1,800 biogra- 
phies, whereas at the present reckon- 
ing Father Thurston’s edition is to 
contain at least 3,000 notices. These 
biographical sketches will be dis- 
tributed through twelve volumes, 
one volume to every month of the 
year. The volume for January alone 
has so far appeared. As Butler had 
done, so Father Thurston will like- 
wise devote special attention and 
generous space to saints who are 
connected with the British Isles. 

The January volume contains 
263 notices, 112 of which are re- 
prints and the remaining 151 are 
made up of revised or entirely new 
biographies. In view of the amount 


of time and labor necessary for a 
revision and enlargement carried 


out on such a scale, one is almost 
tempted to ask why the editor did 
not give to the public an entirely 
new work instead of the present col- 
lection. This question, however, 
could readily be answered by citing 
the name of Alban Butler, which 
still has a general appeal for Cath- 
olic readers of English speech. 

St. John Chrysostom and St. 
Francis de Sales are among the im- 
portant saints in the new volume. 
The biography of the former has 
not been revised but curtailed and 
supplemented with a few general 
corrections by the new editor. While 
admitting that these corrections 
may be well founded, we fear that 
such a proceeding—the presenta- 
tion of a laudatory biography fol- 
lowed by adverse criticism—will de- 
feat the purpose of a biography. In 
the bibliography appended to the 
Same notice Msgr. Duchesne’s Early 
History of the Church is warmly 
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recommended for perusal without 
mention of the fact that the work 
is on the Index of Forbidden Books. 

The biography of St. Francis de 
Sales has been rewritten, according 
to the preface, although the Saint’s 
name in the Table of Contents is not 
preceded by an asterisk, the sign 
indicative of revisions and addi- 
tions. No notice is taken in either 
biography of the recent papal pro- 
nouncements proclaiming St. John 
Chrysostom the patron of Sacred 
Orators (1908) and naming St. 
Francis de Sales patron of Catholic 
writers (1923). 

Despite these defects and omis- 
sions we wish the revised Lives of 
the Saints wide circulation and a 
host of readers. N. A. W. 


The Child on His Knees. By Mary 
Dixon Thayer. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

This lovely little volume of 
orisons in verse bears the official 
imprimatur of His Eminence Car- 
dinal Hayes, and it has, too, we are 
sure, his personal delight in the 
tender quality of the musical aspira- 
tions which have caught something 
of the cadences of “quiring to the 
young-eyed cherubins.” The late 
Rev. Henry A. Barry of Boston had 
in his book on Prayer a beautiful 
chapter on Lyric Prayer, the prayer 
of the songbirds, the music of the 
spheres, Mother Nature on her 
knees. It was with something of 
the same thought that Miss Thayer 
has written her “Thanksgiving,” 
interpreting the ingenuousness of 
the child soul. Such lyrics give 
new meaning to the ancient cate- 
chism definition, “Prayer is the 
raising of the mind and heart to 
God,” encouraging the child to sup- 
plement the words of its formal, 
learned-by-rote, but dimly compre- 
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hended prayers with speaking in its 
own language to its Creator, thank- 
ing Him for His gifts, both great 
and small, His universe, its toys, 
even as the boy Jongleur de Notre 
Dame offered up as his living prayer 
the only things he knew, his 
juggling tricks. 

The lyrics all are charming, and 
of the shorter ones we quote: 


Afterwards 


“When the ‘Our Father’ I have said, 
And mother tucks me into bed, 
And kisses me, and calls ‘Good 

night, 
God bless you!’ And turns out the 
light,— 
Why, then I lie awake and say 
Another prayer a diff’rent way. 
I talk to God, and Angels keep 
Their wings around me till I sleep. 
I talk to God and tell him things 
All in between the Angels’ wings, 
And God leans down and says ‘I 
know, 
I understand. I love you so!’” 
K. M. F. 


Understanding Our Children. 


By 
Frederick Pierce. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

No small credit is due to the 
author for his rediscovery of a 
number of time-honored pedagog- 
ical truths. For when he states that 
the first seven years of childhood 
are the most decisive and critical, 
that discipline must begin in the 
cradle, that important habit pat- 
terns are formed long before the 
dawn of reason, that selfish im- 
pulses must be repressed at a very 
early stage in the child’s develop- 
ment, that punishment is indis- 
pensable in education, and that par- 
ents devoid of self-control exert a 
disastrous influence on the forma- 
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tion of their children’s character, he 
really voices truths which modern 
educators have practically forgot- 
ten, though in Catholic pedagogy 
they have continued to be regarded 
as commonplaces. If these truths 
seem almost revolutionary in our 
days, it shows how far modern 
education has strayed from the path 
of common sense and lost itself in 
a vague sentimentalism. Modern 
though it is in its terminology, the 
contents of the volume are con- 
servative. The Catholic educator, 
therefore, is inclined to look upon 
it not unfavorably. This, however, 
applies only to the practical con- 
clusions, at very few of which a 
Catholic would take umbrage. 
The underlying theoretical as- 
sumptions of the book are false and 
mischievous, implying as they do a 
materialistic and evolutionary phi- 
losophy. This fact makes it impos- 
sible to recommend the work un- 
reservedly. Objectionable also is 
the emphasis on the C&£dipus and 
Electra complex. Wrong is the no- 
tion that dogmatic religious teach- 
ing inhibits mental growth and that 
as a consequence the child should 
receive no dogmatic instruction. 
The fear that to tell the child about 
eternal punishment will result in 
mental disturbances is groundless. 
The plea for birth control is out of 
place. Such serious blemishes are 
to be regretted because they render 
unacceptable a book that otherwise 
would be useful. C. P. B. 


St. Joan of Arc. A Study of the 
Supernatural in Her Life and Mis- 
sion. By Chanoine Justin Rous- 
seil. Translated by Rev. Joseph 
Murphy, S.J. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.75. 

It has long been a conimonplace 
of literary knowledge that the 
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wrong French books and the wrong 
French plays—that is to say, those 
which have made themselves con- 
spicuous through some merely sen- 
sational appeal—are generally the 
first to be translated into English; 
and the recent appearance of M. 
Delteil’s very “modernistic” and 
would-be “Rabelaisian” life of 
Jeanne d’Arc is one of the latest 
proofs of this hysteria of the pub- 
lishers. So it is a double pleas- 
ure to see this quite antithetical 
work of Canon Rousseil finding its 
way to American readers at al- 
most the same moment, and armed 
with letters of warm commendation 
from Marshal Foch and Louis Ber- 
trand. 

To be sure, this new volume is 
not a biography of the peerless 
Maid. It is rather a critical inter- 
pretation of her life story, written 
chiefly for those outside the Church 
—those who already know and love 
her as heroine without realizing her 
as saint. In fact, it is a defense of 
the supernatural in her mission; 
and therefore, as Father Murphy 
remarks in his introduction, “the 
purpose of the book is apolo- 
getic’-—at moments even contro- 
versial. 

The chapter entitled “St. Joan and 
the Church” will clear away many 
of the puzzling misconceptions 
which have found their way even 
down to Bernard Shaw; that on 
“The Verdict of History” is likely 
to be found both illuminating and 
challenging; while the moot ques- 
tion of hallucination—so dear to the 
school of Anatole France—is cov- 
ered very exhaustively in the 
chapter on “Modern Science.” 

The fact that recent psychology, 
with its recognition of the subcon- 
scious and the superconscious, is 
far more friendly to the phenomena 
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of the saints than the old rationalis- 
tic systems, might be more fully 
stressed. On the other hand, the 
author demonstrates admirably how 
all the personal gifts of this amaz- 
ing young girl—her good sense, her 
magnetism, her affiliation with “the 
race of the strong, who act because 
they have faith and succeed because 
they are sure of success”—con- 
tributed in furthering her divinely 
appointed mission. “She was en- 
dowed with powers and genius 
which should be the marvel of the 
world while the world lasts,” sums 
up the Canon; “but to accomplish 
her great task, the wonder-working 
hand of God had to reinforce the 
natural powers of her soul, of which 
the late Pope Benedict XV. once 
said: ‘We can only fully understand 
it in the light of heaven.’” This 
book will be found a most informa- 
tive, even inspiring, work of refer- 
ence for those interested in this 
“fundamental mystery” of human 
and divine codperation. K. B. 


Conferences for 
By Mother St. Paul. New 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Virginibus Christi. 


Nuns. 

York: 

$1.65. 

The magic word “practical” is 
usually assigned to definite state- 
ments of fact, with the proper re- 
flections and moralizing as an ac- 
companiment. But souls are stirred 
and inspired in very different ways. 
Whatever moves the will to love 
God in deed and in truth, must be, 
of its very nature, practical. To 
some, a chapter from the Cloud of 
Unknowing, a sentence of Dame 
Juliana of Norwich, or even from 
the playful mysticism of Miss 
Dinnis’s racy stories, will be more 
effectual in rousing that essential 
simplicity which is the basis of all 
spiritual act and intelligence, than 
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any number of convincing treatises. 
To the great mass of consecrated 
souls, however, whose lives are 
spent in an almost overpowering 
struggle with the high pressure of 
existing circumstances, such a book 
as Mother St. Paul’s Virginibus 
Christi will serve as an enlightening 
incentive to reawaken the true sense 
of values; to make more beautiful 
and bearable (in Coventry Pat- 
more’s telling phrase) 


“The fardel coarse of customary 
life’s 
Exceeding injucundity”; 


and to stimulate the soul to press 
onward to the goal. Mother St. 
Paul writes with experience and 
authority. She is ingenious and 
fresh-thoughted in her treatment of 
themes familiar to the religious 
soul, and she contrives to shed new 
light and allurement on those “old 
paths” which are always the right 
paths. L. We 


The Doctor’s Wooing. By Charles 
Phillips. New York: The Devin- 


Adair Co. $2.25. 

Few if any novels published in 
recent years have been better writ- 
ten than this piquant story of a 
little Polish-American girl’s brave 
struggle with the problems of des- 
tiny and duty. Whatever the doc- 
tor did is only a small part of the 
novel, though in one prodigious 
moment Dr. Hudson was tempted to 
poison his rival in love (who 
chanced also to be his patient); and 
in another moment he was tempted 
for the same reason to stand passive 
rather than risk his life to save his 
rival from drowning. The long 
passages, done in white-hot, pas- 
sionate rhetoric, in which the doc- 
tor (though without religious train- 
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ing and with only professional 
ethics and natural law to guide 
him) fights his way to a right de- 
cision, are among the most brilliant 
and dynamic passages of American 
fiction. One wonders what the 
sobbing, shrieking fraternity—and 
sorority—of_ story-tellers would 
have made of these temptations. 

But the leading figure in this 
tense drama is the little heroine, 
Rhoda Palisy, all of whose sorrows 
come from a pathetic loyalty to her 
dead father’s bitter resentment of 
certain suffered or imagined 
wrongs. John Palisy was a Polish 
patriot, with the mystic, dreamy 
quality of his race, as well as its 
glorious love of liberty; and his 
harrowing story affords Mr. Phillips 
(a few years ago he published the 
best modern book on Poland) a 
background so unfamiliar, so ro- 
mantic, so tragic that it must win 
the reader’s heart from the be- 
ginning. And there are amazing 
examples of instinctive art in the 
hundreds of delicate touches, allu- 
sions, and flashes of popular phi- 
losophy, that glow through Mr. 
Phillips’s style. 

The Doctor's Wooing is not a 
Catholic novel in the popular sense 
(though occasionally priests and 
nuns move dimly in the _back- 
ground), for there was not much 
religious life in Kruger’s Settlement. 
But Catholic principles guide and 
triumph everywhere. And without 
the slightest effort there is a poise, 
a tone, a wholesomeness, an un- 
preached but beautifully preaching 
purity in the highly emotional love- 
making scenes that may yet make 
the story a classic. It is not in the 
least a churchy story, but it is a 
much better thing: it is a strong, 
sincere, sane novel from a powerful 
Catholic pen. J.C. 
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The Other Side of The Medal. By 
Edward Thompson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.50. 
Vez victis! Rarely do the van- 

quished get their side of the struggle 

into the printed records. Conquer- 
ing Cesar wrote of the Gallic War 
and his version of the affair has 
come down to us. So when the In- 
dian Mutiny of 1857 was spread on 
history’s pages, Anglo-Saxon, not 

East Indian pens, wrote the version 

the world reads. 

Most Americans, if they retain 
any schoolroom recollection of the 
Mutiny story, will very likely recall 
that it had some connection with 
“The Black Hole of Calcutta.” They 
have a hazy idea that the abortive 
uprising all started over some 


greased cartridges and there was 
much native brutality, when a lot 
of white women and children were 
wantonly slain and their bodies cast 


into a well at Cawnpore. Evidently 
other Julius Cesars miswrote Mu- 
tiny history for political ends. 

Now an Englishman, Edward 
Thompson, attempts the truly her- 
culean task of showing the other 
side of the picture—The Other Side 
of the Medal he titles his book. He 
does not write a complete history of 
the Indian Mutiny, but confines 
himself to that suppressed portion 
which the Encyclopedia Britannica 
smugly describes in these words: 
“The work of stamping out its [the 
Mutiny’s] embers went on for many 
months.” 

It is a dark and bloody other side 
of the picture Thompson portrays. 
As the jacket puts it, “What the 
author does show up are the smug- 
ness and pietistic fervor with which 
the Anglo-Saxons, alone of all races, 
accompany the release of their 
cruel and savage lusts.” The gentle 
British in India out-Iroquoised the 
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Iroquois in stamping out the Mu- 
tiny’s embers. 

The author protests that his book 
is not material for anti-British 
propaganda. If it is not the very 
best kind of material, the reviewer 
wonders just what is. 

It is a sorry tale, but the best 
results that American readers may 
carry away from these detailed 
revelations of Imperialist savagery 
in The Other Side of the Medal is a 
better realization why natives of 
Hindustan to-day, seventy years 
after the Mutiny, remember those 
slaughtered villagers and those mu- 
tineers blown from the mouth of 
cannons by order of the white over- 
lord. 

The author’s passing approval of 
birth control (page 25) and his 
reference (page 29) to the pro- 
British American histories that 
have sprung up in the past decade, 
as “handsome amends” for the 
“lies” told in former American his- 
tories, might well have been omitted 
from this American edition. N. B. 


Our American Cardinals. By James 
J. Walsh. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 

This volume by one of the most 
prominent laymen in Catholic 
America to-day appears very oppor- 
tunely, for the Eucharistic Congress 
at Chicago has drawn attention to 
the achievements and personalities 
of the four distinguished ecclesias- 
tics who now represent America in 
the College of Cardinals and has 
also stimulated interest in their 
predecessors. 

The subtitle of the book is, “Life 
Stories of the Seven American Car- 
dinals, McCloskey, Gibbons, Farley, 
O’Connell, Dougherty, Mundelein, 
Hayes,” and those who know this 
writer’s work will not need to be 
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told that each life story is related 
with a vividness that makes each 
Cardinal a living figure in the 
reader’s imagination. Dr. Walsh 
mentions that he has known each 
of the Cardinals personally, a fact 
that has given him an added 
sureness of touch in writing of 
them. 

At the head of his work Dr. 
Walsh quotes a striking sentence of 
the late Cardinal Mercier: “I con- 
sider it a grace of God not to have 
had in my youth abundance, for 
there I learned to appreciate suf- 
fering and understand it.” One 
might almost call the book, “A 
Study of Seven Self-made Ameri- 
cans,” insisting on the fact, how- 
ever, that these men, in contrast to 
the leaders of commerce and indus- 
try who find apotheosis in the 
spread-eagle press and the “pep” 
magazines, “made good” for the 
sake of spiritual and eternal reali- 
ties, and more often than not in 
spite of a natural tendency to re- 
main modestly obscure. 

American Catholics will be grate- 
ful for this masterly presenta- 
tion of a gallery of spiritual leaders 
of whom they may well be proud, 
both on national and religious 
grounds. G. D. M. 


O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories of 
1925. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2.00. 

Each year a group of diligent 
people of a literary turn of mind, 

called “The Committee of the O. 


Henry Memorial Award,” after 
reading all the short stories written 
by Americans and published in 
America for the preceding twelve- 
month, make a selection of those 
they deem the best and publish 
them (sixteen in number) in book 
form. The task of reading two 
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thousand stories is enormous but 
the resulting selection is marked by 
genuine literary quality and origi- 
nality of conception or treatment. 
The present reviewer believes that 
the O. Henry prize stories are the 
best annual collection of short fic- 
tion in this country. It represents 
the judgment, sifted and resifted, 
of a number of critical minds and 
tastes and no single idiosyncrasy is 
permitted to dominate the choice. 
In ranking the stories, however, 
judgments differ widely. The two 
final opinions were those of Brander 
Matthews of Columbia and Henry 
S. Canby of Yale, one of whom 
awarded a certain story first place 
and the other eleventh. On the 
other hand, in a second instance 
one ranked a certain story second 
and the other third. This com- 
bination judgment gave the highest 
final position to Julian Street’s “Mr. 
Bisbee’s Princess,” a clever piece of 
humor; and the reading public that 
has been almost browbeaten into 
the belief that only such fiction, long 
or short, as dealt with sex and was 
as mournful as a tomb could be 
called “authentic literature” will be 
glad to find critical approval for 
an original story rich in chuckles 
and laughter. 

Daniel Wilbur Steele has two 
stories in the collection, both of 
which are striking in conception 
and treatment. Steele must be 
reckoned with in any present-day 
estimate of great American short 
story writers. It is a good sign to 
find an unfamiliar name in the 
volume. It is that of Ada Jack 
Carver, whose story Redbone won 
a Harper prize and is unquestion- 
ably, for warmth, color, and a dra- 
matically effective ending, one of 
the outstanding short stories of the 
year. J. J.B. 
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Cities of Many Men. By H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has passed 
much of his life in Europe, and 
there made the acquaintance of 
many men whose names are promi- 
nent in political history, in liter- 
ature, in the arts, or whose dis- 
tinctive personalities set them 
apart. In Cities of Many Men he 
writes of these, such as he en- 
countered especially in four cities 
—London, Paris, New York, Chi- 
cago—at different times in an ac- 
tive career. Abroad the author re- 
ceived a sufficient number of deco- 
rations—Who’s Who will supply 
the list to make any one vain—and 
he has come out of the ordeal with 
no greater scathe than perhaps a 
forgivable complacency. His en- 
joyment of France and still more 
of England is so evident and his de- 


light in the qualities of English 
gentlemen and the conditions of 
life in London and the country so 
spontaneous that,—here is our one 


aspersion,—fearing unnecessarily 
to offend the over-assertive and un- 
disciplined nationalist at home by 
appearing to think well of them at 
the expense of his native country, 
he feels called upon at intervals to 
register a disclaimer of question- 
able sincerity and of doubtful serv- 
ice to Americans. 

What we like best, and this is 
often very good indeed, is the flash- 
ing before us of notable figures 
more or less in their habitual char- 
acter, sometimes with a touch of 
novelty that is revelatory, such as, 
in mixed array, Henry Irving, Sulli- 
van of Pinafore, Ellen Terry, Bal- 
four, Asquith, Oscar Wilde, George 
Moore, Sir Herbert Tree, Max Beer- 
bohm, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Millais, An- 
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drew Lang, Lloyd George, Lord 
Kitchener, the King of Italy—a de- 
lightful ensemble indeed! The 
book is tastefully made, pleasing to 
handle, and well illustrated. 

Ss & a, 
Common of Angels. By Dorothy a 

Beckett Terrell. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

This is an uneven book, alter- 
nating stark improbability with deft 
realities. Mrs. Terrell has the cour- 
age to choose as a heroine a plain, 
dull, sweet-natured girl. Her fiancé, 
Gil, is snatched from her by a beau- 
tiful girl with “well kept hands” 
and golden hair. Devoted to chil- 
dren, Gil has the incredible stupid- 
ity to marry the beautiful one with- 
out inquiring whether she shares 
this devotion. Next, Gil, who is 
Everyman, discovers how much 
happier he would have been with 
the soft-eyed Barbara and a nursery 
full of children, than mated to 
beauty, talent, and a bad dispo- 
sition. 

When Gil’s wife deserts him for 
a cave man, Gil thinks that now he 
can marry Barbara. But Barbara 
in her unhappiness stepped one day 
into a Carmelite Church to rest. The 
description of the homely, friendly 
church (page 102) and Barbara’s 
feeling of safety in it are written 
with reality and charm. Barbara’s 
conversion is less well done. She 
feels the Presence of God, and in- 
stantly, with scarcely a pause, the 
reader is told that she has finished 
instruction and been received into 
the Catholic Church. The approach 
of a soul to God is not to be summed 
up so briefly. The reader feels 
cheated at having the bare fact 
hurled at him. 

Mrs. Terrell has sound ideas and 
a sense of humor, but she is uncer- 
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tain how to make her characters 
come to life. The dreary older 
brother, however, with his fantastic 
marriage, gives a sudden throb of 
loneliness and reality. The young 
monk is a reassuring figure for 
those Protestants who think of men 
in orders as sinister and mysterious 
beings. A. P. MCC, 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. 
Compiled by Shane Leslie. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 
Mr. Leslie has made his selec- 

tions, upon the whole, with great 

discrimination, and his introduc- 
tion to this anthology of such poets 
who wrote in English and who died 
in communion with the Catholic 

Church contains a very admirable 

mixture of learning, critical acu- 

men, and wit. 
Within the limits of a slight 
volume he has managed to com- 


press the work of more than a hun- 
dred poets, beginning with Cedmon 


and ending with Alice Meynell. 
His list of names is impressive and 
among them are those of Chaucer, 
Langland, Lydgate, Dunbar, More, 
Southwell, Massinger, Lodge, Con- 
stable, the two Beaumonts, Habing- 
ton, Davenant, Crashaw, Wycherly, 
Dryden, and Pope. With these go 
many less-known but nevertheless 
good poets. 

It is only when one comes to the 
part of the book that deals with the 
nineteenth century that one is pre- 
pared to question seriously any of 
Mr. Leslie’s selections. Then there 
is cause for wonder why Aubrey 
Beardsley’s poem, a piece of ob- 
scenity so silly that it might have 
been written as a comment for a 
drawing in La Vie Parisienne, was 
considered appropriate for a Cath- 
olic anthology, and why the Ameri- 
can poets of the period should have 
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been so lightly dismissed. Only 
two appear here, Father Tabb and 
John Boyle O’Reilly, and O'Reilly 
not as an American, but an Irish- 
man. There is no representation 
whatever of Louise Imogen Guiney 
or of Kilmer. But this probably 
does not arise, as has been sug- 
gested in certain quarters, from 
any anti-American prejudice. For 
Mr. Leslie is equally oblivious of 
the two ladies who wrote under the 
name of Michael Field. It does, 
however, indicate an_ esthetic 
idiosyncrasy. T. M. 


Shorter Notices——Souls that find 
nothing but anxiety and interior 
disquiet in their quest of God will 
gladly welcome the volume entitled 
Scruples (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.00) by the Reverend 
P. J. Gearon, O.C.C. If they read 
this book carefully, they need search 
no further, for it presents in a clear, 
brief, and fatherly manner all that 
is necessary to correct a wrong 
spiritual perspective and to acquire 
peace of soul. While not departing 
from the traditional treatment of 
scrupulosity, the author wisely em- 
phasizes the value of proper care 
of the body and its functions, since 
modern neurologists find the cause 
of many scruples in impaired 
nerves.—Covering a wide field of 
spiritual subjects, in which charity 
predominates, Father Hill, S.J., in 
Charity and Our Three Vows 
(Herder. $2.00), points out the way 
of perfection to souls consecrated to 
the service of God. But, though 
written primarily for religious, it 
will also serve for devout people in 
the world who are desirous of fol- 
lowing the Master more closely. 
The book contains thirty-six confer- 
ences, the best of which are those 
treating of meditation and Our 
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Lady. At times Father Hill makes 
too many hair-splitting distinctions, 
which, although necessary in a 
theological treatise, are likely to do 
more harm than good in a book 
which seeks to promote piety and 
evenness of mind.—The One Real 
Thing (Herder. $3.25) about which 
Father Williamson writes in his 
latest book is the Catholic Church, 
and he writes about it in a very 
engaging way. The absolute need 
of religion for all men and the sim- 
plicity and reasonableness of the 
Catholic teaching are set forth in a 
manner that appeals both to the 
head and the heart of the reader. 

The tabulation and analysis of 
the answers given by the students 
of Notre Dame University to a ques- 
tionnaire submitted by the Spiritual 
Director furnishes the material for 
the very interesting Religious Sur- 
vey, 1924-25, which forms the of- 
ficial Bulletin of the University for 
this year. Not all of the answers 
are just what we may have ex- 
pected,—college men are human,— 
but there is a candor and sincerity 
in their statements that lead us to 
expect great things from such 
honest hearts. The seed of the 
word of God does not always fall 
on soil that is suitable; some seed 
falls among thorns; but it is excep- 
tionally gratifying in these days to 
find so many university men who 
have the humility to see the cause 
of their failures and the will to 
correct them by daily partaking of 
the Bread of Life. 

Emphasizing the great value of 
the Catholic home, no matter what 
may be its worldly circumstances, 
Father Doyle, S.J., in The Home 
Virtues (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.25), makes a strong plea for 
recognition of the importance of 
even the humblest citizen who is 


at the head of such a household. 
With widest understanding and 
sympathy, he treats of the difficul- 
ties of inculcating and preserving 
right ideals under present-day con- 
ditions, and his wise counsel is con- 
veyed with a friendly informality 
of address that strengthens its 
appeal. 

Like the protagonist of the great 
ode, the Ven. Philip Howard long 
fled the loving pursuit of the Hound 
of Heaven. That pursuit and its 
outcome is admirably told in Cecil 
Kerr’s Life of the Ven. Philip 
Howard (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.75). The servant 
of God was Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, the first subject of Eliza- 
bethan England, but even the 
Queen’s former favoritism spared 
him nothing when he finally suc- 
cumbed to the call of grace and 
openly professed the Faith of his 
fathers. Tried for treason, he was 
condemned but not executed. For 
him, the way to heaven lay through 
the slower and more trying agony 
of eleven years of prison, where he 
died a holy death, not without sus- 
picion of poison to hasten his dying. 
It is a dramatic tale and beautifully 
told in style and diction that have 
an air of distinction, and one could 
wish it longer and more detailed. 
Still, short as it is, the Life does 
show the background of the penal 
days in England ard against that 
background sets the figure of a 
saintly man who gave his life for 
the Faith that was in him. 

In reply to inquiries as to the 
American publishers of The Life of 
Mére Eugénie Milleret de Brou, 
which was reviewed in our April, 
1926, issue, and which is published 
in England by Sands and Co., we 
wish to announce that the book is 
for sale in this country by the Rev. 
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Mother Superior, Assumption Con- 
vent School, Ravenhill, German- 
town, Pa. ($5.00). 


Pamphlet Publications. — Impor- 
tant subjects well treated in pub- 
lications from the Paulist Press are 
Agnosticism, by Rev. John Gerard, 
S.J., and Papal Infallibility, by the 
Most Rev. John McIntyre; a clear 
presentation of the Church is given 
by Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma in 
The Direct Route, and a fine sketch 
of Father Hecker, The Founder of 
the Paulists, based on the Life by 
Father Elliott; A Little More Joy 
contains most timely and suggestive 
“hints for parents and teachers,” 
selected and translated from Bishop 
von Keppler’s well-known book, by 
the Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P. (5 cents each). 

The Church of Joy, by Rev. W. 
J. Lockington, S.J., a plea from an- 


other angle on the need for joy in 
the present age, a need fundamen- 


tally satisfied in the Catholic 
Church; The Church as a Kingdom, 
“How Far and Why We Must 
Obey,” by Rev. E. R. Hull, S.J., The 
Authority of Bishops, by Rev. P. 
Finlay, S.J.; Catholicism and Free 
Thought and The Inspiration of the 
Bible, by Rev. Albert Power, S.J.; 
What a Catholic Should Know of 
the Four Gospels, by Rev. M. G. 
Murphy, B.D.; The Cloistered Nun, 
a study by Mrs. Conor Maguire of 
the contemplative orders of women; 
The Blessed Virgin and the Ancient 
Irish, by Rev. James F. Cassidy; 
The Spoliation of Irish Towns, by 
John J. Webb; The Irish Dominican 
Sisters of Cape Town, South Africa; 
a biographical group, Saint Bene- 
dict, St. Francis of Assisi, and a 
nineteenth-century aspirant to sanc- 
tity, Ermenegilda, an Italian Brid- 
gettine nun, form the output of the 
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Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 
generous both in quantity and qual- 
ity (5 cents each). 

Christ as “Supreme Teacher” and 
“Divine Healer” is now presented 
by the Very Rev. Prior Hogan, 
O.P., in his series: Who is the 
Christ?; A Man Called Joseph, by 
Rev. Henry Johnston, S.J., St. Pat- 
rick, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. O’Riordan, 
D.D., and Blessed Vincent Strambi, 
C.P. (1745-1824), form the hagio- 
graphical contribution from the 
Australian Catholic Truth Society 
(5 cents each). 

“Authority in Religion,” “Service 
in Religion,” “Zeal in Religion,” in 
The Catholic Mind (April 8) are 
well worth consideration, also 
“Apostles of Mischief,” by Rev. 
Claude J. Perrin, S.J., and the 
touching and inspiring story of the 
work of the Sisters of Christian 
Doctrine, “Apostles of Charity” on 
the lower East Side of New York, 
told by Mother Marianne in the 
issue of April 22d. The America 
Press presents also an attractive 
pamphlet, The School of Christ, by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 

Our Lord is brought nearer to us 
in The Living Personality of Christ, 
by Rev. Patrick Cleary, D.D., and a 
fund of instruction gleaned from 
the pamphlet, The Church and the 
Mass, by Rev. T. A. Walsh, S.J.; 
The Fragrance of the Little Flower 
unfolds the inner spirit of St. Teresa 
of the Child Jesus, and we follow 
Father H. E. G. Rope in his inter- 
esting struggle in Breaking the Net 
of Unbelief to find faith and joy in 
the Mother Church (Brooklyn: In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society. 
5 cents each). 

The story of the work of the 
Catholic Instruction League, Stop- 
ping the Leak, by Josephine Van 
Dyke Brownson should be read by 
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every parent and teacher. This 
soul-stirring appeal to zeal and 
Week-End Retreats for Men, as “a 
means to revive and perfect the 
spiritual life” are well placed in the 
“Timely Topics” series of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of the Central Verein 
(St. Louis. 5 cents each). 

Other booklets are A Short Life 
of Christ, by Rev. M. V. McDonough, 
the pages alternating illustrations 
and the briefest possible outline of 
the pictured event, and Rosary No- 
venas to Our Lady, by Charles V. 
Lacey, profusely illustrated (New 
York: Benziger Bros. 15 cents each). 

The Eucharistic Clock and The 
Canon of the Mass is a miniature 
study of the tremendous moments 
of the Divine Mystery, by Rev. 
Anthony Linneweber, O.F.M., which 
cannot fail to repay the student by 
a more intimate realization of the 
miracle of the altar. It is privately 


printed by the Franciscan Fathers, 
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133 Golden Gate Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco (10 cents). 

The Sunday Visitor press pub- 
lishes a careful discussion of the 
controversy that rages around state- 
ments and misstatements of evolu- 
tionary theories, by Joseph J. 
Mereto, entitled Monkey Craze. 

Alfred W. McCann’s Reply to 
William Jennings Bryan, published 
by St. Francis Voice is a calm and 
able plea for tolerance towards these 
same theorists, written with a 
reverent humility towards the mys- 
teries of creation (Brooklyn: St. 
Francis College). 

International Conciliation for 
May presents able articles on “Dis- 
armament and American Foreign 
Policy,” and Manley O. Hudson 
treats “The Work of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
During Four Years” in The World 
Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. 
IX., No. 2. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. Appreton & Co., New York: 

Here and Beyond. By Edith Wharton. $2.50. 

Benzicer Bros., New York: 

America’s Story. By William H. J. Kennedy and Sister Mary Joseph. $1.08. The Saints 
of Assisi. By E. Salusbury. $2.25. Comfort for the Faint-Hearted. By Ludovicus 
Blosius. Translated by Bertrand A. Wilberforce. $1.25. " 

Avsert & Cuartes Boni, New York: 
The Cabala, By Thornton Niven Wilder. $2.50. 
Groner H, Dorman Co., New York: 
Whelp of the Winds. By Rufus King. $82.00. 
E. P. Durron & Co., New York: 
St. Anthony of Padua. By Ernest Gilliat-Smith. $2.50. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York: 
It's Not Done. By William C. Bullitt. $2.00. Mantrap. By Sinclair Lewis. $2.00. 
P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 

When the World Was White With May. By Mother M. Germaine. $2.50. 

Atrrneo A. Knorr, New York: a 

The United States and Mexico. By J. Fred Rippy. $5.00. The Migration of Symbols. By — 
Donald A. Mackenzie. $4.50. 

Lonemans, Green & Co., New York: 
The Children’s Saint. By Maud Monahan. $1.25. 
Tue Macmitan Co., New York: 

A History of the United States Since the Civil War. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. Vol. IL 
$4.00. Benediction From Solitude. By Father Vincent Ferrer Kienberger. $1.50. Re- 
luctantly Told. By Jane Hillyer. $2.00. Essays on Nationalism. By Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. $3.00. The Annunciation. By Charles H. Misner. $1.50. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York: 
Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George and Helen Grace Smith. $5.00. 
Josern F. Waoner, Inc., New York: 

Christ and the Catholic College. By Maurice S. Sheehy. $1.25. 

Attyn & Bacon, Boston: é 

Advanced Algebra. By Edward I. Edgerton and Perry A. Carpenter. $1.40. Medieval ~ 
Latin, Selected and edited by Karl P. Harrington. $2.80. Book of Modern Essays. By ~ 
John M. Avent. American Patriotism. By Merton E. Hill. The Standard of American 
Speech. By Fred Newton Scott. $1.60. 

Cuaristorner Pustisnine Hovse, Boston: 

The Seminole’s Swan Song. By J. Stokes Salley. $1.50. Poems for Children. By George 
C. Perine. $1.00. A New Theory of Creation. By William N. Benson. $1.50. A Sym- 
pathetic Medium. By Robina S. Tucker. $2.00. 

MarsHatt Jongs & Co., Boston: 

Religion in the Philosophy of William James. By Julius Seelye Bixler. $3.00. 
Smatt, Maynarp & Co., Boston: 

The Best Love Stories of 1925. Edited by Muriel Miller Humphrey. $2.00. 
Tue Carnoric Epucation Press, Brookland, D. C.: 

The Vocabulary of the Moral-Ascetical Works of Saint Ambrose. By Sister Mary Finbarr 
Barry. $2.00. 

Jounson Pvuptismine Co., Richmond, Va.: 

Supervision and Teaching of Handwriting. By Joseph S. Taylor. $2.00. Ezxtra-Curricular 
Activities in the High School, By Charles R. Foster. $2.00. 

Joun P. Datemen Co., Chicago: 
Vademecum Proposed to Religious Souls by a Pious Author. Translated by M. S. Pine. 
10th edition. 

Tue E. M. Lommann Co., St. Paul: 

Eucharistia. By Joseph Kramp. Translated by William Busch. $1.50. 
From tHe Transtator, Fairbault, Minn.: 

The Eucharist. By Canon P. Durieux. Translated by Rev. Oliver Dolphin. 
University of WASHINGTON Press, Seattle: 

Adam. Translated into English verse by Edward N. Stone. 
Sr. Aveustine’s Seminary, Toronto: 

Catholic Church Music. By Rev. J. E. Ronan. 85 cents. 
Avupanet, Fils Ainé, Avignon: 

Etudions les Mystéres. Par Félix Klein. 3/fr. La Dévotion au Cour de Jésus. Part 
Chanoine Charpentier. 6/r. 60. Essai sur le Féminisme. Par Anne de Nantes. 6/r. Le 
Devoir. Par Gabriel de Montgros. 14/r. 40. 

Gaparet Beavcuersne, Paris: 

Thomisme et Méthode. Par Jean Rimaud. 28fr. Nirvana. Par Louis de la Vallée-Poussin. 

9fr. Histoire de Notre-Dame de Lourdes. Par L.-J.-M. Cros, SJ. Vol. 1. 30 fr. 
Evesntus Supmana, Barcelona: 
De Cultu S. Josephi Amplificando. Scripsit Joseph M. Bover, S.J. 





